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A PUEBLO 


SCATTERED about among the valleys of 
New Mexico and Arizona there are some 
twenty-three villages peopled by a race 
known as the Pueblo Indians. Once a 
mighty nation and an ancient one, the tribes 
to-day do not number more than 10,000 
persons, and disease still continues its dec- 
imating work. Who the Pueblo Indians 
really are is hard to tell. They were found 
living where they do to-day by the Spaniards 
as far back as 1540; and to all appearances 
they had occupied their mud-built houses 
many centuries before Cortez landed on the 
shores of Mexico, and before Coronado had 
marched to the northern counties beyond. 
Mr. Frank Cushing, living among the Zuii, 
is striving to learn what the mythological 
history of that tribe is; and if, as many be- 
lieve, the Zuhi and the so-called Pueblo 
tribes come from the same race, and were 
originally of the same nation, then Cushing’s 
knowledge of one people’s history may en- 
able him to unravel the mythological haze 
surrounding the others. It is possible that 
the Pueblo Indians are related to the Aztecs 
of old Mexico. They certainly have many 
customs similar to those of the Aztecs, and 
in personal appearance the likeness is re- 
markable. Both live in adobe houses, 
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dress very much alike, cook in the same 
manner, and eat the same kind of ‘food. 
The language of the two, however, is differ- 
ent ; but this is not strange, for it is a curi- 
ous fact that among the twenty-three Pueblo 
tribes, hardly any two have the same tongue. 
It is said that when the small-pox had ren- 
dered one of the New Mexico pueblos no 
longer habitable, the remaining members of 
the tribe left their homes, and had to travel 
many miles and visit many different villages 
before they found a people who could un- 
derstand their language. I once heard of a 
man who said that a medium or spiritualist 
had told him that centuries ago a party of 
Egyptians crossed over at the far north from 
Europe to America, and settled in what is 
now the arctic region. At that early period, 
however, the country there was possessed of 
a mild climate; but when it began to grow 
cold, the Egyptians began to move south, 
and continued their migrations until they 
reached the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, 
and as they moved toward warmer latitudes, 
they left behind them, at irregular intervals, 
different bodies of men and their women, who 
afterwards formed first the Esquimaux, then 
the Indians of central North America, then 
the Pueblo Indians, and later the Aztecs. 
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But it will be necessary to understand the 
mythology of the Indians and the other 
races who have their hidden history, before 
mediums or any one else will know with any 
certainty where the people who inhabit the 
pueblo villages came from. The Aztecs had 
an emperor, Montezuma, who, without doubt, 
was a real personage. And the Pueblo In- 
dians had a god who bore the same name, 
and to whom a fire is kept burning to-day in 
nearly all, if not in all, council chambers. 
Tradition says that the god Montezuma was 
carried away on the back of an eagle, and 
his people look for him to return to them in 
the same manner. And again these Indians 
say that he will come to them from the East, 
a belief which is shared in by the Zufi, who 
look toward that quarter of the universe 
as the region from whence their god will 
come, too. Certainly for archxologists this 
study of the origin of races must be one full 
of interest; and observations made at the 
homes of the Pueblo Indians are so enticing 
that I am half inclined to envy the life which 
Mr. Cushing is leading at the present time. 


I have not yet visited his people, the Zuiiis, 
but for a time have been wandering about 
the different pueblos of New Mexico, and 
have gathered much pleasure, and instruction, 


too, from what Ihaveseen. The largest and 
the best known of the several villages are 
those of Santa Clara, San Juan, Santa Cruz 
and Taos, all in New Mexico, and all except 
Taos almost within sight of the Rio Grande 
Valley. 

Taos is situated at the head of the valley 
of that name, in the northern part of the 
territory, and about thirty miles east of the 
river. The valley itself is so fertile and en- 
joys such climatic advantages that it has 
earned the name of “the Garden of New 
Mexico.” It is about fifty miles long by forty 
wide, and is surrounded by ranges of high 
mountains, the massive shoulders of which 
protect the region from cold winds and break 
in pieces the clouds which might otherwise 
bring cold rains and snow into the blossom- 
ing section. There is no railway yet which 
has penetrated the valley, the nearest inva- 
sion being a branch of the Denver and Rio 
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Grande, which runs down the eastern limits, 
between the river and the mountains. The 
soil is productive, and a sufficient quantity 
of water for irrigating purposes is afforded 
by the small streams emptying into the Rio 
Grande. The population, small and scat- 
tered, is composed of Indians and Mexicans, 
the latter found in the city of Taos, three 
miles from the pueblo, and in the little ranch 
houses which dot the valley its entire length. 
Agricultural pursuits are mostly followed for 
a living, although nearly every farmer has 
a few cattle, goats, and sheep, which are eas- 
ily raised on the grasses growing in the small- 
er valleys. Throughout the entire amphi- 
theater there are to be found groves of peach 
trees, luxuriant vineyards, apple, pear and 
plum groves, and patches of wheat and corn. 
It is very probable that the region in time 
will become famous as a fruit-producing 
country, for the mildness of the climate ren- 
ders danger from a too early frost very slight, 
and there is not dampness enough to create 
mildew to destroy the grapes. When the 
Spaniards penetrated the valley and founded 
the city of Taos, they may very possibly 
have noticed the peculiar attributes of the 
place, and have contemplated taking advan- 
tage of them to make the valley a rich grow- 
er of grapes and cereals. Nor could these 
adventurous enthusiasts have failed to notice 
the scenic attractions. Nowhere, unless in 
parts of Switzerland, is grander scenery to 
be found than here. The encircling moun- 
tains, grand, massive, and with an endless 
variety of form, have their sides in many 
places covered with a rank growth of tim- 
ber, while many of the higher peaks tower 
high into cloudland and are resplendent 
with masses of unmelting snow. The ra- 
vines which wind in and out the smaller 
hills are verdant and well watered; there are 
long stretches of level country, and along 
the Rio Grande there is an endless variety 
of grand yet beautiful vistas. 

My introduction to Taos Valley was at the 
little town of Embudo, where I left the rail- 
way and engaged a team with which to drive 
to the Pueblo de Taos, thirty-five miles up 
the valley. Embudo, composed of a station- 
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house, a water-tank, and oge or two small 
houses, has a decidedly limited number of 
people. It is situated on the left bank of 
the Rio Grande. Behind, in front of, and 
all around the town rise high hills, covered 
with trees, or bare and rocky as the case 
may be. The river is wide and of a rich 
green color, and flows over a rock-strewn 
bed. I engaged horses of a Senor Lopez, 
a big-framed Mexican, who quite outweighed 
his jaded little ponies, and who was the very 
prince of companions to travel with, as I 
soon had reason to learn. 

A Mexican team is never a very energetic 
or beautiful one at the best, and this of Sefior 
Lopez formed no exception tothe rule. It 
was not because the beasts were lazy that we 
could never get over five miles an hour 
speed out of them, but simply because they 
were too old and worn out to go any faster. 
One was nearly toothless, and when I once 
gave him a handful of hay he was unable to 
eat it, and carried it in his mouth for miles 
before it became mumbled enough to be 
swallowed. However, Lopez never lost his 
temper; and all through the afternoon of a 
mellow September day we jogged content- 
edly on our way. Following the river, which 
ran beside the road with an audible murmur, 
we slowly climbed toward Taos, and stopped 
every few hours to explore a peach orchard 
and take a lunch of the delicious fruit, which 
we were allowed to buy. The manor houses 
about which the peach trees grew were made 
of adobe, painted white, and were very clean 
and cool inside. At nearly every doorway 
a long branch of bright red peppers was hung 
up in the sun, and on the flat roofs there 
were layers of cut peaches spread out to dry. 
At times we overtook parties on the road 
driving a pack of durros before them; they 
gave us a hearty greeting in Spanish, and ac- 
cepted with pleasure the cigarettes I gave 
them, With their dark, swarthy faces, wide- 
brimmed sombreros, and black eyes, they were 
true descendants of old Spain ; and the lit- 
tle durros, carrying their well-filled Aanieros, 
helped to finish the old-world picture. 

After winding around or climbing over the 
various low-browed hills that continually be- 
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set our path, and after fording shallow streams 
and driving through herds of grazing sheep 
and flocks of goats, we came to a road which 
had been built close beside the river. On 
one side of the narrow way.a broken but 
high and abrupt line of cliffs towered above 
us, and on the other, a hundred feet or so 
below, ran the stream. The scenery was 
very like that of Switzerland: there was.the 
same wild abruptness, the narrow valleys 
leading up to high, snow-capped peaks, and 
the same rock-strewn ravines, studded with 
straggling pines and pifions. Ata little white 
cottage, perched on the slope of a hill, the 
road left the river and began, by a steeper 
grade, to climb over the low divide that 
seems to form a barrier between the north- 
ern and southern portions of the Taos Val- 
ley. Here we drove beside deep arroyos, 
made by the early spring showers, and here 
through forests of pines. Now we were in 
the bottom of a gully, and again had climb- 
ed out of it to a high ridge from which we 
were able to survey the miles of adjacent 
country; and, as darkness came on, we 
plunged into the deepest arroyo of all, gain- 
ed the opposite side of it, and before us saw 
the lights of Taos gleaming through the 
gloaming, and only ten miles away. The 
mountains now seemed only gaunt shadows 
in the distance, and the stars shone down 
on us as the stars can shine only in a south- 
ern latitude—clear, brilliant, and still. Push- 
ing onward over low, sea-like swells of sage- 
grown country, passing lonely ranches, and 
tall trees standing by the roadside, we gain- 
ed at last the outskirts of the town, and a 
little later rode up a succession of narrow, 
crooked streets to the hotel of the antiquated 
place. 

The city of Taos, or Za Ciudad de Fer- 
nandez de Taos, asthe Mexicans melodiously 
call it, is evidently as old as history tells us 
it is. It is Spanish enough in general ap- 
pearance to belong more properly in Spain 
than in America, and the architecture of the 
few houses is Moorish, inside and out. Every 
building is made of adobe, flat-roofed and 
with deep-set windows, while the streets can- 
not boast of a yard length of tangent. Ap- 
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parently there has never been a house built 
nor an improvement made since the first 
Spaniards marched away to their home across 
the sea. Even the plaza, in the center of 
the city, has an antiquated air, and seems to 
be in a listless state of expectancy; and the 
people one sees have so little idea of the 
general importance of time that they prefer 
toasting themselves in the sun all day to 
making any effort toward keeping pace with 
the progress of the century. Of business, 
there is none—at least, one so judges after 
watching the scenes around the few stores 
that face the plaza—and there is an air of 
innate sedateness around everything and 
everybody, from the old Spanish cathedral 
down through the old houses to the boy 
riding the sleepy-eyed durre. If one wants 
rest, he can find it at Taos. If he wants 
quiet for study, the city will abundantly af- 
ford it. There is no daily newspaper to de- 
stroy the breakfast appetite with its accounts 
of the world’s progress; and even the near- 
est barber-shop is at Santa Fé. There are 
only a few Americans in the town, and they 
have married Mexicans and given up their na- 
tional energy with their bachelor freedom. A 
bank is unknown, and Sunday is seen to 
have come only by the appearance of a few 
clean-shirted people in the plaza; the stores 
are open as usual, and, after early mass, the 
day goeson as usual. Near the cathedral 

a building with a facade of some dignity of 
architecture—there isaconvent. In this the 
children of the town receive their early edu- 
cation at the hands of some sisters of the 
church, and once inside the walls which sur- 
round the old buildings there is a sort of 
intensified quiet, and the shaded gardens in- 
vite repose of both body and mind. 

Just outside the city is a weed-grown 
grave-yard, in one corner of which that man 
of active life, Kit Carson, lies sleeping. No 
stone marks the last resting-place of this 
guide of the early days, when New Mexico 
was a veritable “erra incognita, and to travel 
into the territory was a dangerous piece of 
work. And yet the old “God's acre,” as 
Longfellow would have called the place, is 
not more restful than Kit would have chos- 
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en; for he at heart never loved the wildness 
that surrounded his life. Bold and fearless 
though he was, the time never came when 
he would not have chosen a tamer life than 
that which fate decreed that he should follow. 

The pueblos of Taos, three miles north of 
the city, are curiously shaped piles of houses 
which are hoary with age. The description 
of them that the Spaniards wrote more than 
three centuries ago will answer as well to- 
day as then, for very little change has taken 
place in their general appearance. Time 
may have added a deeper coloring of brown 
to the sun-dried walls, new ladders leading to 
the roofs may have taken the place of those 
which the Spaniards saw, and the walls have 
undoubtedly been chipped and worn by the 
busy years that have crept over them. But 
still the changes wrought are only slight, and 
los pueblos de Taos are still the same collec- 
tions of adobe-built houses, huddled into two 
high piles, reared terrace upon terrace, cov- 
ering an acre or soof ground each, and hav- 
ing accommodations for at least a thousand 
people. In years past, when the pueblos 
were fortresses to which the attacked might 
go for safety, there was a high wall surround- 
ing the village; but in these days of peace, it 
has been allowed to fall to the ground in 
piaces, and only odd sections of it remain 
standing. Between the two pueblos there 
is an open, treeless plaza, down the center 
of which flows a shallow stream, and across 
which the two piles face one another. The 
pueblo on the west side of the plaza is some- 
what larger than its neighbor, and is fifty feet 
high by sixty long and forty wide. A pecul- 
iarity of the architecture of both is that all 
entrances to the houses are by means of 
holes cut in the roofs, down which a ladder 
leads to the chambets below. And ladders 
take the place of stairs everywhere, and are 
scattered about the place wherever one has 
occasion to climb from the ground to any of 
the terraces or housetops. 

The five hundred inhabitants of these 
oddly made homes are an agricultural, quiet, 
peaceable people. Their land is carefully 
cultivated, and its product religiously gath- 
ered at the proper season, and they have 
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large herds of sheep and flocks of goats. 
They are primitive in their dress and man- 
ner of living, have a form of government of 
their own, are neat and cleanly in their hab- 
its, live upon fruits and home-made cakes 
and bread, and never marry outside of their 
own people. Whole families usually occupy 
one room, and never use more than two. 
The walls of the chambers inside are painted 
white, as are the ceiling and floor, while 
often the walls are ornamented with a strip 
of paint running around the lower border. 
The only light to the apartments comes from 
the trap-door in the roof, or through a small, 
round window, and the beds are made of 
slightly raised bunks covered with bright- 
colored shawls and blankets. Just to the 
north of each pueblo there are three deep 
caves, entered by ladders through holes in 
the roofs, in which the secret councils of the 
tribe are held, and where, if report be true, 
the fire is kept burning to light the coming 
of Montezuma. Beyond these chambers is 
the sacred grove, composed ot cottonwood 
trees which grow onthe banks of the stream. 
Seen from a distance the Taos pueblos re- 
semble nothing so much as two large ant- 
hills, dyed a yellowish brown, and lifting out 
of the yellow-tinged masses of sand a succes- 
sion of sharp angles against the deep blue sky. 

On the 30th of September every year, 
the Taos Pueblo Indians enjoy a holiday, 
which forms the only break in their quiet 
life. The ancient customs revived then and 
the games played are novel and weird. 
No other celebration can compare with this 
in quaintness; and the fete day of the 
patron saint of the people is celebrated 
with all the barbaric splendor that the nation 
is capable of. . 

On the day before the festal time I walked 
out from Taos to the pueblo. The road, 
filled even now with groups of Indians who 
had come from the southern settlements to 
see the sights, led through well-cultivated 
fields and past groves of wild plum trees. 
In some of the fields men and boys were 
busily engaged in threshing wheat, and oth- 
ers were winnowing the same. ‘These pro- 
cesses are still carried on after the manner 
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described in biblical history, and in all Taos 
Valley I did not see a modern machine. 
When the wheat is gathered it is piled into 
a high heap, and around this is built a fence. 
The inclosed ring is then entered by a drove 
of horses or a flock of goats, and a boy, arm- 
ed with a long-lashed whip, drives the animals 
round and round the inclesure until the 
wheat is separated from the sheaf, and all is 
ready for the winnowing process. Slow as 
this manner of doing the work is, it is only 
in keeping with the rest of their way of doing 
things; the question of time never seems to 
enter into the calculations of a Mexican or 
an Indian. There is always a to-morrow for 
them. 

On arriving at the plaza of the pueblos, 
one might have been at once aware that there 
was something of importance about to hap- 
pen. In the stream a dozen or more women 
were busy washing clothes and children, and 
the men were slaughtering sheep in front of 
their several homes. The washers wore short- 
skirted dresses, reaching only about to their 
knees, and even this scanty length seemed 
to have proved too great, for they had tuck- 
ed the dresses much higher up, and now ex- 
posed their lower limbs to the curious world. 
The upper half of their bodies had but little 
covering, and the children were exposed in 
all their naked fatness. 

During the day I wandered from house to 
house, climbing the ladders and crawling 
down the trap-doors, and was everywhere 
received with a friendly salutation and of- 
fered the best seat inthe room. In some of 
the houses the women were grinding wheat 
between two heavy stones, or putting togeth- 
er large flat cakes to be baked for the com- 
ing celebration; and as they worked the men 
sat on their blankets and lazily smoked. 
On the walls were hung bows and arrows, 
a few old-fashioned shotguns, and a collec- 
tion of wearing apparel. ‘The Indians are 
natural traders, and in reply to my requests 
would offer to sell the earrings they wore, or 
even the leather breeches off their legs. And 
yet one had to remember that it was only 
safe to offer about one-half the price named, 
as a seller never expects to get more than a 
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portion of what he asks. In the plaza there 
are a series of oval-shaped ovens made of 
adobe, in which the baking is done. A fire 
of pion boughs is made inside the kennel- 
like places, and when heat enough is gener- 
ated the coals are raked out and the cakes 
put in. And after they are done and carried 
away, the dogs*of the village are allowed to 
crawl in and to enjoy a sleep on the warm 
floors. At all times during the day women 
came marching down to the streams, carry- 
ing large earthen jars on their heads. _ Fill- 
ing these with water and replacing them on 
their heads, they walked slowly home again, 
and crawling up the shaky ladders disap- 
peared into their houses. 

Early Sunday morning, the 30th of the 
month, I went again to Taos. The road 
wa? now thickly strewn with people. Some 
rode long-eared durros, often two men on 
one animal; others galloped past on horse- 
back, and still others were packed into heavy 
wagons, and had all their holiday toggery on. 
There were groups of San Juan Indians, a 
few Americans, and hundreds of Mexicans. 
The dust was raised in clouds, and bright- 
colored ribbons and animated faces were 
greeting us on every side. Arrived at the 
pueblos, I found the plaza filled with people, 
the place presenting a scene of wild commo- 
tion, as the varied groups strolled about 
the different houses and ranged themselves 
along every terrace of the buildings. Inthe 
center of the square a tall pole had been set 
up, near the top of which were two heavy 
crossbars. On one of these a bunch of fruit 
was hung, all decorated with ribbons; and 
from the other, with his four legs tied to- 
gether, and convulsively moving, a live sheep 
was suspended, head down. Suffering while 
the people were having their sport, this 
poor sheep was doomed to hang there in 
mid-air until suffocation ended his hours 
of anguish, or until, at sundown, he should 
be thrown to the ground and slaughtered. 
Where this idea of a crucifixion came from 
I do not know. If the Spaniards taught 
that the sheep's sufferings and death would 
wipe away the sins of the people, then shame 
upon their lie; and if the Indians have had 
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the custom handed down from their mytho- 
logical fathers, let Christianity undeceive 
them. ‘To see that suffering body hanging 
in the hot sunlight, quivering every little 
while with anguish, frothing at the mouth, 
and with mild eyes protruding, robbed the 
day of pleasures for me. And what a con- 
trast was offered in the little church near by, 
where service was being held when I arrived, 
to the savage bigotry surrounding the pole in 
the plaza. It would have been well had 
some of the religion breathed in the one 
place been wafted to the other. Surely the 
sports of the day would have been enjoyed 
fully as well without this emblem of cruelty 
hovering over our heads. Yet in their ig-, 
norance the people in the church were de- 
vout and earnest. On one side of the door- 
way through which I entered stood an In- 
dian with a drum, and on the other side 
stood three others armed with guns. Stand- 
ing at the altar, a priest was reading a Latin 
service to the kneeling throng, and the wor- 
shipers, poorly dressed, yet often picturesque- 
ly, seemed awed and full of piety. When 
the priest rang a little bell, the Indians out- 
side the church beat the drum and fired the 
guns, and the people bowed still lower to- 
ward the cold floor of the house. One In- 
dian, tali, painted, and with long braids of 
hair hanging over his shoulders, wore a heavy 
blanket with the letters “‘U. S. 7 D.” print- 
ed onit; at his side an old man kneeled and 
turned his wrinkled face, framed with snow- 
white hair, rapturously toward the cross 
standing by the altar. 

After service was over those in the church 
went out to the plaza and mingled with the 
throng there, while the priest and a few oth- 
er dignitaries repaired to a bower made of 
autumn-colored leaves, which had been built 
at one end of the race-course, and took 
their seats there to witness the coming races. 
By this time the tops of the pueblo were 
covered with people, who formed bright pic- 
tures with their gay dresses and constant 
movement; Mexican women with big white 
sunbonnets; naked Indian children, brown 
as berries, looking over the edges of the 
pueblo; San Juan visitors, wearing heavy 
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silver ornaments about their necks, and 
dressed in homespun dresses of bright colors; 
pueblo bucks, standing like statues on their 
housetops, with their varicolored blankets 
drooping in graceful folds from their bared 
shoulders ; here an American, there a scan- 
tily clothed squaw. Swarming in front of 
the pueblo hundreds of men were racing 
their horses this way and that; dealers of 
fruit were selling peaches and bunches of 
grapes; and over the brown pueblos and the 
excited people stretched the blue sky, while 
the strong sunlight threw back shadows from 
every angle of the queer old pile. 

Suddenly a loud noise was heard, which 
sounded not unlike the barking of dogs, and 
in rapid succession a band of about twenty- 
five Indians emerged from the council cham- 
bers and began to form in line. They were 
naked except for a covering about the loins, 
and were painted from head to foot in every 
imaginable color. Some were blue, some 
green, and others yellow, brown, red, or 
covered with stripes of different hues. In 


their hair they wore eagle feathers, and some 


had bits of down glued to their legs and 
stuck over their arms and breasts. One had 
painted boots to his copper-colored legs, and 
another had fastened horns to his head, and 
resembled his satanic majesty. When they 
were all out of the chamber they formed a 
double line, and, waving branches of colored 
leaves, began a singular dance and song 
which had a peculiar intonation and time. 
To the weird notes the men all kept a sort 
of time, swaying their bodies back and forth 
and slowly moving their feet up and down 
and forward, so that the lines made a snake- 
like progress forward. 

After a few minutes of this, the song was 
ended, and the dancers were joined by twen- 
ty-five Indians from the other pueblo, and 
together they all adjourned to the race-course, 
and took their stations there—one party 
standing near the judges’ stand, and the 
other taking places at the far end of the track, 
some quarter of a mile distant. At regular 
intervals along the course, pairs of old bucks 
had been stationed, who had cleared the way, 
and now stood motionless and expectant. 
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At a signal, two runners from near the bower 
darted off together down the track, their 
painted bodies flashing past us in the sun- 
light, and amid the cheefs of the people- 
On their arrival at the farther end, two In- 
dians there started back to the judges’ stand, 
only this time one was leading the other, 
the rule being that no second runners shall 
leave until both are in who started first. 
The result is that unless the first pair get in 
together, the second pair start at different 
times, and the last one out has a long or 
short gap, as the case may be, to make up. 
For two hours now, the fleet-footed men ran 
back and forth over the track, while the peo- 
ple watched them with unabated interest, 
and grew wildly enthusiastic when the time 
made was unusually good. ; 

I doubt if anybody really knew which 
side had won after the races were over. No 
one seemed to care, but all the interest cen- 
tered in the movements of the men, who had 
now come together again, some fifty strong, 
and had formed another long double line in 
front of the pueblo where most of the people 
stood. All had branches in their hands, 
which they continually waved, and one man 
had a huge bass drum. Again the wild, but 
to us monotonous, song was sung, and once 
more the curious slow dance was given, 
and as the lines moved slowly down the 
course before the spectators, the women on 
the housetops pelted the dancers with bits 
of cake and bread and fruits, while Spanish 
cries of approval and excitement were heard 
on every side. ‘The dust rose thick around 
us all, the sun shone hot, and as the song 
was ended, the people moved in hurrying 
mass toward the shade of the groves, or 
dashed away on their horses toward the town 
of Taos. For it was now noonday, and un- 
til late in the afternoon there was to be a 
siesta enjoyed by all. Following others, I 
picked out a cool spot near the creek, and 
ate a lunch there, while the pueblo children 
came to visit me, and many of the men who 
had been running came down to have a 
smoke with the Americano. 

After a few hours of rest, those who had 
gone to town began to come back again, and 
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the plaza once more assumed its busy activ- 
ity of the morning. By four o’clock the 
housetops were again filled, and at the same 
time half a dozen Indians darted around the 
corner of a pueblo and began to rush about 
among the people. They were the clowns 
or mischief-makers of the day, and enjoyed 
the privilege of doing whatever piece of dev- 
iltry they wished. Like the runners, they 
were naked, except for the loins, and were 
most hideously painted; their faces in par- 
ticular were covered with lines of different 
colors, and their heads were decorated with 
long corn-husks. Like children, they com- 
mitted all sorts of silly pranks, upsetting 
fruit-stands and stealing the fruit, scaring 
children out of their wits, engaging in sham 
cock and bull fights, and having now and 
then a dance and song. ‘Their last act, and 
the one which was to end the sports of the 
day, represented a hunting scene. Disappear- 
ing for a moment, they came before us again 
armed with bows and arrows, and when one 
had run off a little way and made a cry like 
some wild animal, the others made believe to 
listen, and looked this way and that to see 
where the game was. Now the hunt began 
in earnest; the one Indian keeping always off 
a short distance and the others following and 
stopping now and again to listen. They 
crawled on the ground, crouched, and made 
signs of caution, and by degrees worked 
toward the pole on which hung the sheep. 
Soon they were underneath the now dead 
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“the sorest dole is doubt.” 
Helen when she first found herself alone after 
her curious parting with Steven Gurney. The 
evening’s dazzles of color and light and sound 
filled her senses, and jarred and thrilled her 
even in the darkness and silence of her own 
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animal, and looking up at last they saw it 
hanging there. Then they danced and sang 
and performed wild antics, and later began 
to cut at the pole with stones to see if they 
could get the sheep down. Failing to do 
this, they pretended to try to push it down, 
and then several tried to climb up to the 
crossbars. After much delay and many at- 
tempts, one man, strong and magnificently 
formed, climbed slowly up and soon rested 
on the bar holding the fruit, and a little later 
had reached the sheep. In a twinkling, he 
had drawn a knife out of his belt, cut the 
ropes, and the crucified animal fell with 
a heavy thud to the ground. The fruit was 
then carefully lowered, and, after a few gym- 
nastic feats, the climber came down, the 
sheep was cut open, the apples and pears 
gathered up, and the party moved off to- 
ward their homes, carrying their booty, and 
singing as they went. 

By this time the sunlight was fast fading 
away, and only the higher mountain tops 
were bathed in the last rays. As the clouds 
disappeared, a stampede for home began, 
and soon the road to Taos was full of the 
hurrying masses. ‘The day of semi-barba- 
rous and entirely novel sports was over. The 
pueblos were left to their owners, and as I 
turned to look at them for the last time, 
there were blue wreaths of smoke curling up 
from the chimneys of mud, and shadows 
were creeping over all the sharp angles of 
the time-stained houses. 

Edwards Roberts. 


AT COURT. 

ears; her own name held by that caressing 
intonation rang itself over and over again like 
a strain of unfinished music. The very air 
she breathed seemed full of impalpable shapes 
that started up to do battle with each other. 
Her mutinous happiness in Gurney’s passion- 
ate pleading that ‘“‘would not down,” met 
and conquered the battalion of scruples with 
which she had so long guarded herself; and 
in time that rose-flushed content was sub- 
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merged by a wave of distrust, of mortification, 
of wrong. The startling tableau that made 
a pendant to her lover’s words had flung a 
tainted shadow across them. Little as she 
knew of Gurney, she felt that no trivial meet- 
ing, not even one that ordinary suspicion 
would construe this into, would stir him to 
such fierce emotion; whether it was joy or ter- 
roror wrath, that one swift glance had not told 
her. She was not exacting, but she clung to 
some ideals, most of which had been after 
some sort realized in this recent friend. The 
dumb pain that came with a suspicion of his 
unworthiness told her how much she had be- 
lieved in him after all. She even confessed 
to herself, with her pride beaten in the dust, 
that it would take more than mere suspicion 
to blot out the memory of the brief hours they 
had spent together. 

Her cousin’s very palpable match-making 
schemes, and the certain knowledge that the 
little circle about them would construe the 
simplest friendliness into shrewd angling for 
a fortune, had constantly dashed her cordial- 
ity with the admixture of rue Gurney had 
found so untranslatable. She had heard only 
too many such innuendoes in her unhappy 
experience with Fred Fessenden, and had 
sworn they should never be repeated. And 
if the loyal society believers thought such 
thoughts, why not Gurney, whosethinly vailed 
contempt for the marriage @ da mode, along 
with the rest of society’s “peculiar institu- 
tions,” permeated ail his talk and actions? 

While she wearily fought death over her 
little patient’s bed, her mind had turned 
toward Gurney again and again. With a sick- 
room watcher the every-day world sinks away 
and is not; then consciousness singles out 
some hitherto unrecognized personality that 
is ** a staff to lean and rest upon,” and holds 
fast to it against time of need. When they 
met again these gentler thoughts seemed out 
of place and over-serious. It was only when 
she heard Gurney was going away that she 
was moved to retrieve what she might of the 
frendship he had proffered so royally, and 
she had received with such reckless slighting. 
How she succeeded beyond her intention, 
and what came of her effort to redeem her 
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womanliness in his eyes, we have seen. 
Now she wished sometimes she had been 
kinder, and anon plumed herself on being 
pledged to so little. For atime she was bal- 
anced between a hope and a fear that Gurney, 
in person, or in some other way as convincing, 
would either remove her doubt or confirm it; 
but she was fain to confess that she had, with 
her own hands, barred the way to a better 
understanding, and that his good-by once 
said was likely to be final. 

She missed him wherever she went, with 
a sort of angry surprise at her own perversity. 
In spite of their pretended differences, their 
tastes covered pretty nearly the same ground, 
their prejudices and predilections were cut 
out of the same sort of stuff. The diversions 
she had carelessly followed in default of bet: 
ter amusements, with a half-contemptuous 
acknowledgment of her own weakness, 
seemed more vapid and unsatisfactory than 
ever. The longings and ambitions she had 
one by one given up came back to her, faded 
and obsolete it may be, but otherwise in- 
tact. 

Her girlish years rose up before her with 
a sharp revival of regret. Her mether 
was little more than a memory, but her 
mother’s sister, a brilliant littke woman with 
generous if erratic impulses, herself the widow 
of a loveless marriage, had opened her heart 
and home to the motherless child. The 
heart was more spacious than the home, in- 
asmuch as Mrs. Preston had but a scanty in- 
come, and Helen’s father seemed to forget or 
forego his little girl’s needs, and supplied 
them only under pressure and by fits and 
starts. He had been fond enough of his wife, 
after a fashion, but when she drifted out of 
life the busy world took her place to the ex- 
clusion of closer ties. So Helen grew up in 
the heart of a big city, educated alone by 
her surroundings, assimilating something of 
her Aunt Juliet’s picturesqueness and grace, 
and finding scraps of ill-assorted knowledge 
in the little Bohemian clan they lived among. 
Mr. Preston had been a bad husband and a 
worse actor, but his friends were not all un- 
worthy and had been his wife’s friends, stand- 
ing by her in seasons of distress ; and they 
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adopted joyously the half-orphan, then a se- 
rious, fair-haired child, as a pet and play- 
thing. 

Helen and her aunt had lived a life of al- 
ternate privation and extravagance, of gayety 
and gloom, which could not be without its ef- 
fect on Helen’s impressionable nature. She 
had not known whether they were richor poor; 
their most pinching times had often been 
their merriest. Mr. Oulton had come to see 
them once in a while, listened impatiently to 
spirited lectures on his parental duties from 
his wife’s sister, patted Helen on the head and 
given her whatever money he happened to 
have in his pockets, and slipped away with a 
sigh of relief. He was always following some 
will-o’-the-wisp of speculation or invention; 
treading on the heels of Fortune, sometimes 
even grasping the hem of her garment, but 
never quite overtaking her. When Helen 
was about seventeen he had got a sort of 
lien on the elusive goddess, and, noting by 
chance his daughter’s sudden blossoming into 
womanhood, had sent her off to a fashionable 
boarding school, where for two wretched 
years she had tried to fill all the empty spaces 
of her brain with the text-book equipment 
usually distributed through a cycle, doing 
battle with her pride as well as her igno- 
rance, and miserably homesick for the love- 
filled if nomadic life she had left behind her. 
At the end of that time Mr. Oulton died 
suddenly, unmourned and unmissed, leaving 
a heritage so slight that it would barely bar 
out starvation. 

Helen stood on the threshold of the world 
and looked about her. The view was cer- 
tainly not exhilarating. Her aunt, still in 
her prime, had, upon the loss of her young 
companion, with the fatuousness of such big- 
hearted women, determined totrust once more 
to marriage; and to follow up the paradox 
had chosen a respectable widower, calm, 
precise, penurious, who had lifted her out of 
her flowery, patchwork Bohemia into the 
dignity of a formal home and the care of two 
or three precocious children. Helen, coming 
hither after her father’s death, had found her- 
self an interloper ; her aunt’s loving kindness 
muffled by the surroundings, and the head 
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of the house as cold as he could be without 
absolute discourtesy. 

It would never have occurred to her to 
apply to her father’s relatives for assistance, 
though she knew of them, their whereabouts, 
and their comfortable circumstances; but 
her aunt, beset by her conflicting responsi- 
bilities, wrote to Mrs. Rivers and begged at 
least a temporary home in her family for this 
isolated kinswoman. The Riverses were at 
that time about to depart for Europe; and 
impelled partly by curiosity, partly by an 
idea that she might make Helen useful, Mrs. 
Rivers had come to see her and had amiably 
consented to her husband’s generous proposal 
to take the young girl withthem. It is quite 
possible that neither of them would have over- 
looked her deficiencies if they had found her a 
few years before, but the eminently dignified 
and prosperous place she seemed at this time 
to occupy had inclined them straightway to 
charitable impulse. However, that sort of 
distinction is so pre-eminently human that it 
is hardly fair to saddle it on Mr. and Mrs. 
Rivers as individuals. 

At any rate, when Mrs. Rivers martyrized 
herself, she had the wisdom to do it cheer- 
fully; and the winsome cordiality which made 
her so deservedly popular, and which she 
had diffused over Helen, had healed for the 
time all the wounds in the young girl’s heart, 
and wrapped her from head to foot in a sort 
of ecstasy of gratitude. The world had been 
a blank wall which she knew not how to scale 
or pierce. Lo! it was razed in an instant, and 
the doors of the old world were thrown open 
to her. She had expanded like a bud of 
tropical bloom undera glass bulb. It was im- 
possible to descry a shadow in such serene 
skies. She had been almost angrily impa- 
tient at her aunt’s caustic comments on these 
amiable, new-found relatives. Luckily, she 
loved children, and had won Mr. Rivers 
through the favor she found with five-year 
old Tom and baby Laura. 

The year they spent in foreign lands, in 
the fashion patent-righted to American trav- 
elers, had not been, to be sure, the unmixed 
joy she had painted it; but she managed to 
absorb more both of its reality and romance 
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than the rest of their party. To begin, Fred 
Fessenden, who with two or three New 
Yorkers made up their traveling coterie, fell 
desperately in love with her long before they 
landed at Liverpool. He was so different a 
type of young gentleman from any she had 
known, that even while she laughed at his af- 
fectations she secretly admired his handsome 
presence, his easy extravagances, even the 
dainty perfection of his toilets, and found 
his unconcealed admiration very pleasant ; she 
would not have been a genuine girl else. 
But two or three jealous outbursts had opened 
her eyes and spoiled her peace of mind, and 
a grand eclaircissement had sent Fred off in 
another direction, angry. 

Though Mr. and Mrs. Rivers had said 
nothing, their displeasure had been evident 
and heavy. But by that time her enthusi- 
asm had waned on a good many points, and 
she saw her benefactors with less ingenuous 
eyes, whereby her gratitude was tempered 
and her regret at their displeasure deadened. 
Nevertheless, she had done what she con- 
ceived to be her duty, and had been rewarded 
by a proposal from Mr. Rivers to make her 
home with them. He had very dryly laid 
two possible futures side by side before her, 
and she had made her choice without any 
hesitation—rather with a shudder at the 
snares wrapped up in a homeless independ- 
ence. 

At first she had carelessly talked of her 
childish life, and told some droll stories of 
their garret life-—innocent enough, God 
knows—but her cousin looked shocked, and 
Mr. Rivers, taking her aside, adjured her to 
drop the past. 

‘“‘T have some unpleasant remembrances of 
hardships—ahem !—myself,” he said nerv- 
ously, in sympathetic confidence, “but it is 
useless to revive them. _We—ah—in short, 
it is best to live only in the present—and the 
future, of course,” he added hastily. 

Helen dropped her eyes and assented. 
She was more amused than impressed at the 
time, but thereafter she felt that any swerve 
from the straight line of demurest propriety 
was accredited to her early training—to the 
pernicious influences of the poverty-wrapped 
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actors and artists and scribblers, most of 
whom she still remembered with affection, 
and to whom she owed her best impulses. 
But she respected Mr. Rivers’s wishes, and 
outwardly, at least, turned her back on the 
past. 
Thereafter she took her place as a mem- 
ber of the family, but with a difference. The 
bar-sinister of poverty and dependence was 
set against hername. Society saw it and ad- 
justed its courtesies accordingly. The ser- 
vants and children saw it, and knew that 
though she might be beautiful as Venus or 
clever as Pallas, she was, after all, only 
“Helen.” A bolder, more unscrupulous 
nature might have trodden down these 
thorns, and made the place that she did not 
inherit; but Madame Flech had judged her. 
rightly: she had plenty of spirit but no cour- 
age. Society commented on the kindness 
of her relatives in giving her a home, and 
the relatives themselves laid much unction 
to their souls therefor. Helen and her cousin 
held the most amicable relations; they had 
never had what is called an “ unpleasant- 
ness,” but at heart their position meant pa- 
tient endurance on one side and patient pat- 
ronage on the other. Their nearest ap- 
proach toa jar had come from Fred’s uncon- 
querable regard. Neither Mr. Rivers nor 
his wife could understand how, after having 
their reluctant approval, Helen could neglect 
to snatch such an oppurtunity to better her- 
self. 

There had been a season when she rebelled 
at this, and made several weak flights for 
freedom. She had, in open defiance of her 
cousin’s condemnation, found two or three 
positions as governess, in each of which she 
failed lamentably, one might almost say ludi- 
crously. She had stealthily got some copy- 
ing to do—having no practical accomplish- 
ments—until Mr. Rivers discovered and re- 
sented her occupation with his usual irri- 
table sensitiveness to appearances. Since 
that time she had recklessly given her- 
self up to such gayeties as came in her 
way, and recklessly shut her eyes to the fu- 
ture, successfully eluding self-reproach. It 
was Gurney who had stirred this up, who 
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had ruffled the sluggish waters of her soul 
with the breeze of a new and outside life, and 
fixed her drifting faith, for a little time at 
least. One day she went to her glass. 

“Five years,” she said to her own reflec- 
tion with a faint smile. “Life is not so short 
after all. I wonder if it isn’t too long?” 
And she wondered, idly knitting her fair 
brows together, how people felt who had to 
turn back upon four-score years instead of 
twenty-five, to follow the troubled, crooked 
stream till the last childhood met the first 
and mingled with it. 

But there were very few times when she 
was left to herself to dream or guess idle rid- 
dies. She was a sort of brevet-amanuensis 
of the household; she took off all the dis- 
agreeable tasks which galled Mrs. Rivers’s 
tapering shoulders—of errands, of shopping, 
of calls, of stupid visitors, of general superin- 
tendence when there was entertainment in 
the house—and when was there not? But 
these were duties that built up castles of 
sand, always crumbling under the weight of 
the last battlement; nothing came of it all; 
it merely filled the time and fulfilled the unset- 
tled edicts of society in unceasing round. 

But there were some things Helen found 
harderthan writing notes or keeping accounts. 
Her Aunt Juliet had filled her childish mind 
with a pious reverence for two of the cardinal 
virtues —to the overshadowing rather than the 
neglect of others. They were truth and gen- 
erosity. But after she had so often seen her 
idols discrowned she began, like the savage, 
to distrust their protection, and, indeed, 
doubted somewhat whether they were not 
tinsel like the rest of the altarpieces. As 
she had told Gurney, to be of the deau-monde 
one must at least frve/end to believe. Icon- 
oclasts were hurled out of society as Lucifer 
out of heaven, and lies were held to be more 
precious than verities. To admire the gold- 
en rind knowing the core to be rotten, to 
praise the matchless bloom of charity that 
forever held a worm 
heart, to smile at jests that were only poi- 
soned arrows: these were some of the duties 
of the slaves of the castles of sand. 

Just now, in the midst of the music of 
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“flute, violin and bassoon,” Lent dropped a 
decorous and dove-colored pall over the 
merry-makers. The pretty maidens who had 
erewhile sported in german or lancers, or 
flirted in palim-shaded corners, now carried 
their prayer-books in lieu of fans, and ex- 
changed boastful confidences of abstinence 
and alms-giving. One young saint had cru- 
cified the flesh by denying herself dztter ; 
another had sold one of her old party dresses 
and devoted /a/f the proceeds to the poor. 
But why multiply instances of this benign pi- 
ety? No doubt there was plenty of genuine 
religion, but that went to church and emptied 
its pockets silently, even as clean, well-born 
good-breeding came and went unnoted 
through the drawing rooms. 

Tina was not what one might call a prac- 
tical or consistent religionist, but she was af- 
fected by the prevailing seriousness enough 
to make spasmodic efforts to attend early ser- 
vices, and to do some very good deeds in a 
very badway. She and Helen met one day 
a pair of the Terry girls, who were always dé- 
votes in season, and Rose showed them a pile 
of gilt-edged, flexible-covered books which 
Rev. Mr. Heath had recommended for daily 
reading. 

“There is so little to sustain one during 
Lent,” she murmured with a mournful smile. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Tina with a de- 
licious air of xatve/é. “There are always the 
Easter bonnets and dresses to look forward 
to; what more do you want? Don’t be grasp- 
ing, Rose.” But that young lady flushed 
angrily and crossed over to another counter, 
recognizing and resenting the very open 
“chaff.” 

But by that time Tina was seized with a 
whim to hunt up Mr. Gurney’s funny Ger- 
man people, and buying a huge bunch of 
violets—for a disinfectant, as she calmly ex- 
plained—took Helen with her, as on a former 
occasion, under protest. 

They found Dale Street comparatively de- 
serted. The Traufner tenement was shut up, 
empty; but the sallow little Frenchwoman 
next door explained, with much volubility, 
where that admirable woman had gone, how 
desolated she would be not to see the young 
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ladies, and through whose means such trans- 
formation had been effected. 

“T, too, have had of Monsieur Gurney’s 
benefits,” she added ina burst of confidence. 
“Ah, ciel! but it is given one only once ina 
life to have such a friend.” : 

Helen looked at her wistfully, wishing she 
could absorb some of her positive faith. Ti- 
na, who had been staring with solemn eyes 
at this vivacious apparition with hollow 
cheeks and dead-black eyes, and tattered 
pink “ zephyr ” thrown coquettishly over her 
head, and had taken note of the ghostly foli- 
age that trailed from the balcony overhead, 
impulsively offered the purple mass of per- 
fume she still carried, and retired precipi- 
tately under a shower of “ mercis,” and 
“ tres charmantes.” 

She declared they must put off their visit 
to the Traufners that day—she had ex- 
hausted her charitable emotions. But she 
was unusually thoughtful on their way home, 
and as usual in such brief moments of so- 
lemnity, went into the confessional. On this 
occasion she told hesitatingly of her foolish 
visit to Jack. ‘Was it very, very bad, do 
you think?” she said, shaking her head in 
melancholy deprecation. 

“Tt might have been, with less honorable 
men for your friends,” said Helen, dryly. 
“ Upon my word,” she added half to herself, 
“| didn’t think Jack had it in him, or that 
people made such sacrifices nowadays, out- 
side of book covers. As for Mr. Gurney, 
‘It is given one only once in a life to have 
such a friend,’” she quoted softly. 

Tina gave her a sharp side glance, and 
pursed up her scarlet lips, and as they drew 
up at that moment before Mr. Rivers’s mar- 
ble steps, she leaned over suddenly and 
kissed Helen. 

“Ah, you are not so much wiser than the 
rest of us, after all,” she murmured with a 
little smile of satisfaction, “and I’m very 
glad of it, too,” and she drove away. 

It goes without saying that Gurney’s exit 
from society had been as a pebble flung into 
the eddies of a swift river. The instant he 
was out of sight, his place was filled and 
he was forgotten. Now and then somebody 
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asked absently what had become of him, 
but forgot to listen for the answer. There 
were two or three notable exceptions: Mrs. 

Lawlor remembered him with an impatient 
sense of defeat, a hardening of heart toward 
Helen, and withal an eager desire to make 
her future “ copy fair her past.” Mrs. Riv- 
ers remembered him in the breathing spaces 
of her self-absorbed life with the practical in- 

terest with which she remembered accom- 
modating tradesmen and available diners-out 

and amiable dancing men, and—as in this 
instance—suitable matches for Helen. She 
had followed the trail of their friendship 

more or less accurately: she knew to a moral 
certainty that Gurney had proposed the night 

before he left, and that something was 

wrong; but here her penetration stopped. 
She waited in vain for confidence or confes- 

sion from her young kinswoman. She knew 

better than to force it, and, watching with 
veiled eyes her changed manner, she guess- 

ed that Helen, for some scruple or caprice, 

was doing battle with her own inclination. 

““[ declare, I think I could box her ears 
with a good grace,” she said confidentially to 
her husband. ‘“She’s enough to provoke a 
saint.” 

‘She must be if she provokes you,” quoth 
Mr. Rivers, who was not without a faint 
sense of humor. 

“To throw away such chances!” she add- 
ed. 

“So they ave,” said Mr. Rivers rubbing 
his chin thoughtfully. But his wife, sudden- 
ly aware that these responses were not en- 
tirely sympathetic, cast at him a reproachful 
look and shut her lips. 

Helen herself had more difficulty in keep- 
ing Gurney out of her thoughts than in them. 
She thought if his words meant anything he 
would evade or defy her interdict, but he never 
made sign to show he was alive. Her heart 
confirmed the verdict of the shabby aliens 
of Dale Street, even while her mind followed 
the rules by which men were judged in her 
own world of purple and fine linen. When 
she was trying to find where “a hair divides 
the false and true,” she would turn the scale 
by taking out the little jewel-crusted dagger 
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which had been her Christmas gift, and 
which always lay in its pretty case of Geno- 
ese silver on the chiffonier. Turning it over 
one day to let the sunlight fall on the 
flashing stones, she discovered the almost 
illegible finely-lettered inscription, “ Por 
amor.” On the reverse side of the hilt 
had been a companion motto now wholly 
erased; it was easy to guess that it had 
been “‘ Por odio.” There were no half-way 
stages to the tiny poniard’s first owners be- 
tween love and hate. 

Meanwhile all the Lenten fare had been 
eaten and its humilities had done their work. 
Easter had blossomed, a few warmed-over 
festivities had revived the ‘social world,” 
and now its denizens began to bethink them 
how their summer should be spent. There 
was not much choice in the summer resorts, 
and everybody did not have a country home. 
Mr. Graves had in process of erection a sub- 
urban retreat to match his town house, but 
it would not be complete for another six 
months. The first warm spring days gave 
a joyous impetus to these birds of passage, 
longing for new plumage and balmier shores. 

“I’m so fond of Nature,” said an aris- 
tocratic old lady with false gray puffs under 
her girlish bonnet, calling at Mrs. Rivers’s 
one hot April afternoon. “I adore Nature, 
do not you ?” 

Now Mrs. Rivers did xof¢ care for Nature 
at all, but after the general hegira had begun 
she was restless till she followed the proces- 
sion, and generally held a little mid-summer 
court at Ridgeview; so she avowed an un- 
quenchable devotion to the benign mother, 
and these eager worldlings prattled of birds 
and flowers like two Watteau shepherdess- 
es. 

Usually Mrs. Rivers preferred to be a 
peripatetic nature-lover, with Saratoga trunks 
for knapsack, and nurses and maids for es- 
cort; but this season she was not for a mo- 
ment uncertain as to where she wished to 
go. Mr. Rivers had lost heavily in stocks, 
and was correspondingly cross, putting his 
foot down with unwonted firmness on “ gad- 
ding around,” or entertaining at Ridgeview. 
She had loads of old clothes that would be 
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just the thing for some secluded spot. She 
wanted to find out the bottom of the mys- 
tery that hung over Helen’s affair. Myste- 
ry was the breath of life to this inquisitive 
person. They would go to Mr. Gurney’s 
ranch. She had been captivated from the 
first by the novelty of the idea; and she had 
a firm and enthusiastic ally in Mrs. Lawlor, 
who had some time before this transferred 
her belongings to Mrs. Rivers’s guest-room 
for an indefinite time. Each saw through 
the other’s motive, and smiled in her sleeve, 
plotting and counter plotting like two wary 
old diplomatists, while they embraced with 
the ardor of lovers. Together they cajoled 
Mr. Rivers easily enough into the belief that 
the change would work wonders for his boy; 


‘for the shallow fears of Tom’s mother had 


been partly realized, inasmuch as the little 
fellow failed to rally from his fever, and de- 
fied the doctor’s art to bring him round. 
Mr. Rivers would have gone into the Infer 
no for a healing balsam for his first-born, 
and once having grasped the situation, could 
scarcely be induced to wait a day. 

Finally these arch-conspirators designed a 
dinner to bring together the “nice party” 
they had agreed upon for their ruralizing. 

‘*Not too many,” laughed Mrs. Lawlor; 
“we mustn’t frighten the poor fellow. The 
Graveses; Fred, if he would go; Violet 
Terry, she’s such a dear thing, and so amia- 
ble—she never minds riding backward or 
taking a left-over beau,” and the widow 
laughed again; “and ourselves, that will 
be enough to have a jolly, comfortable 
time.” 

Helen took no part in the numerous dis- 
cussions. In fact, when Mrs. Lawlor was in 
the house, she felt more at odds with the 
world than ever. The sweetness and vivac- 
ity which charmed others fell like an ex- 
tinguisher upon Helen, and affected her 
with something of Tina’s belligerence. 

It was not easy to persuade Mrs. Graves 
to their plans, for she was absorbed in prep- 
arations for Nellie’s wedding, to take place in 
May, and seemed to forget that the world 
would move on just the same after that im- 
portant ceremony. But in this instance her 
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husband came to the rescue, and averred 
that it would be “bully,” and they’d have a 
“high old time.” He would write to Gur- 
ney himself, and would come down later. 
Mr. Graves’s family ties, lightly as they held 
him, galled now and then, and he was not 
averse to a season of solitude. Tina pro- 
posed to precede the party as an avant-court- 
er. “Itis impossible to wait a whole month,” 
she said. Helen wondered with some amuse- 
ment what part in this selfish symposium the 
host would hold. 

“You must take a riding habit, Helen.” 
Thus Tina, breaking in upon her meditation. 

‘‘IT am not going,” said that young Tady, 
rather coldly. 

Mrs. Rivers stopped short in a lively con- 
sultation with somebody, and shot a keen 
glance at her cousin. 

‘* What nonsense, my dear girl! of course 
you will go.” 

Tina laughed incredulously, and the rest 
made some flattering protest. Mrs. Lawlor 
was loudest of all in this; but when Tina 
plied her friend with pretty imperious “‘ whys” 
she could not resist the temptation to 
say, “You mustn’t ask embarrassing ques- 
tions, love. It’s ridiculous to tease Helen ; 
no doubt she has the best of reasons.” And 
Mrs. Lawlor, who was as usual seated at the 
piano, trolled out with a saucy smile over her 
shoulder, ‘‘ He loves and he rides away.” 

Whether or not anybody else saw the 
motif of the song at that particular time, it 
stung none the less; but Helen looked po- 
litely unconscious and went on talking to 
Mr. Graves. She endured without wincing 
all the stray shots she received thereafter, 
not only from the widow, who was in such 
high spirits that her better judgment was 
dimmed, but from her cousin as well. The 
final outcome of all her mental pros and 
cons had been a resolution that Gurney 
should come to her—she certainly would not 
go to him. 

Reposing on that resolve, she put on her 
fine blue silk (which Tina had named “/a 
robe de gratitude,” since it had been bestowed 
by Mr. Rivers after her two weeks’ siege with 
Master Tom) and went to Nellie’s wedding—a 
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blaze of light and flower-bells and wedding 
gifts, after which the young couple departed 
for Europe, the Mecca of matrimonial der- 
vishes. Mrs. Graves drew a sigh of relief 
when they were fairly gone, and began to 
contemplate with some interest the prospect 
of a rest from worldly weights. She dreaded 
Tina’s caprices and indiscriminate flirtations, 
and thought with some satisfaction that no- 
body but safe and eligible parties like Gur- 
ney and Mr. Fessenden could be found at 
Merivale—thanking fortune that Jack Cran- 
dall was safely away somewhere. One day 
she bethought herself to ask her husband if 
he had written to Gurney. 

“By F¥ove / I forgot it,” he said, bringing 
his hand down on the breakfast-table with a 
jarring blow; “but I’ll doit to-day. It don’t 
matter. You'll have to ‘rough it’ anyhow. 
Can’t expect a bachelor to take you all in 
and have things in apple-pie order. But 
Gurney’s a fellow of resources. You can 
sleep in the haystacks if there isn’t room. 
I’ve done it hundreds of times when I was 
a boy—and gone barefooted, too.” 

*** Blessings on thee, little man, 

Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan,’ 
quoted his daughter melodramatically. She 
had found that any side thrust of quotation 
brought his vainglorious declarations in- 
continently to an end; and in this instance 
she was certainly successful, for the doughty 
millionaire, who quailed not before disaster 
in commerce or politics, said, abruptly: 

“Well, I’m off,” and was gone before the 
further beauties of Mr. Whittier’s popular 
lay could be unfolded to his ears. 

Mrs. Lawlor, not often a laggard in corre- 
spondence, had astutely delayed her commu- 
nication to cut off any possible retreat. 

So it came to pass that Gurney, smoking 
his morning cigar under his own vine and 
at least in sight of his own fig-tree, received 
two letters of the same tenor at the same 
time, both eminently characteristic, both cor- 
dial, but certainly not very welcome, for he 
flushed and frowned, and something very 
like an oath slipped through his set teeth. 
Max, lying at his feet, looked up deprecat- 
ingly, and got up to push his soft nose into 
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his master’s hand, but to his astonishment 
was thrust aside hastily. 

“The infernal fools!” muttered Gurney, 
“weren't there places enough on the globe 
besides this for their invasion?” 

He looked at the innocent envelopes in 
his hand, as if they were in some sort re- 
sponsible for the messages they conveyed. 
Mr. Graves’s note was brief and to the point. 
Mrs. Lawlor’s spread itself out in gigantic 
letters over a couple of sheets of flimsy note 
paper. 

“We would not go anywhere else after 
our promise to come and cheer you in your 
loneliness, lest you might be offended,” she 
wrote; and again: “We won't be the least 
bit of bother, so don’t put yourself out. We 
are coming to ‘rough it’ as Mr. Graves 
says.” Then she named their party. “ Miss 
Oulton was at first included, but declares 
she loathes the country, and prefers to keep 
house,” etc., etc. ‘Our dear Helen has a 
littie bit of temper of her own, you know, 
and I suspect is somewhat jealous of eur 
long-time happy friendship and confidence.” 

It was a pity Mrs. Lawlor could not have 
seen the flicker of appreciation that crossed 
Gurney’s face at that sentence, but he read 
on to the end, and then crushing both let- 
ters into his pocket, pulled his broad felt 
hat over his eyes and strode away to clear 
his mind witha walk. He came back in 
an hour or two, evidently resigned if not 
contented, but he looked up at the house as 
he came near and passed his hand over his 
forehead wearily. Max had found a play- 
fellow, for little Karl was gravely practicing 
target shots with a primitive bow and arro w 
on the lawn. 

“Go tell the Grossmutter to come here — 
quick,” and Karl was off like a flash. 

The old woman came out in a moment 
and stood beside him bare-headed. Her thin 
iron-gray hair was braided in flat plaits and 
looped over her ears. She was tall and 
straight as an Indian, and almost as bronzed 
and weather-beaten, but there was a heaven- 
ly patience in her rugged features that made 
them almost beautiful. A remarkable figure 
anywhere, notably so with her present sur - 
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roundings. As Gurney unfolded his news 
she was completely startled out of her usual 
phlegmatié silence. 

“Gott im Himmel! not now!’ 

Gurney frowned. “I will arrange every- 
thing. If I don’t send for these people 
they’ll come anyhow,” he said, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

“But ten people!” she stammered. 

“And their servants,” he added coolly. 

“Tt is all wrong,” muttered the old woman 
stubbornly. 

Gurney had laughed outright at her dis- 
may, picturing in his mind how far the real- 
ity would outrun her imagination; but the 
laugh ended in a sigh. 

“My good Herling,” he said impressively, 
“this is not a question of right and wrong at 
all. Society has nothing to do with such 
vexatious principles. I invited these friends 
down here last winter, or they invited them- 
selves and I accepted the invitation—it 
doesn’t matter which. They are coming. 
We must prepare for them.” 

She stood with her knotted, withered 
hands folded on her clean blue apron, her 
eyes fixed on the ground. 

“Ja wohl,” she said, almost solemnly. 
“Your will is law.” 

“Very well. Now listen,” and he unfold- 
ed his plans and gave some rapid orders as 
they went slowly into the house together. 


> 


CHAPTER NI. 


It might have been three weeks later 
that the nice party coming into the valley 
one warm June afternoon burst into an im- 
promptu chorus of admiration as_ they 
rounded a curve in the road and came in 
sight of the homestead proper. It was set 
on a broad mesa among the sweeping hills, 
with a background of frowning gray cliffs. 
The long, sunny slopes below were lined 
with olive and orange and orchard trees. 
The higher land showed fair vineyards. It 
was what the modern dabblers in art slang 
would call a symphony in green. Closer 
yet the lowering, thick-set growth showed 
where the new reign ended and the old be- 
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gan. After Gurney came into possession of 
the place, he had at different times built up 
or torn down to suit his whims, with the ar- 
bitrary delight of a child with some sort of 
adjustable toy. 

The house, originally a two-story adobe, 
had had. a third story added whose gabled 
roof and dormer windows made it rather a 
curious piece of architecture. It was as if 
Mexico and the Netherlands had touched 
hands. Tocomplete the incongruity he had 
proceeded to throw out Venetian balconies 
from the windows of the second floor. Be- 
low that was a broad, stone-paved veranda, 
with a light railing around it which belonged 
by right to the house. Here grape and 
honeysuckle, rose and passion-flower, and 
half a dozen other ardent climbers, flung 
themselves in tangled plenty. Some of the 
more ambitious had pulled themselves up 
year after year, like political aspirants, a lit- 
tle nearer the top; and when they could go 
no farther floated out from among the gables 
and looked in at its windows with offerings 
of bud and bloom. The house had been 
made the color of the gray rocks when they 
lie deepest in shadow; the fences, where 
they were visible from the house, the out- 
buildings—a little village apart in them- 
selves—were of the same silent hue and 
alike vine-covered. Beyond them, to the 
right, was a stretch of woodland which Gur- 
ney had loyally left intact, and through which 
the clear waters of a little avreyo came 
tumbling down from the mountains to 
quench what it might of the valley’s thirst. 

Gurney’s guests had not thus far hada chance 
to doubt his hospitality. They had been tak- 
en possession of by Tasse at the steamer; they 
had rested a day and night at the cheerful ho- 
tel; they had been shown the lions of the Rip 
Van Winkle town, just waking from its doz- 
ing existence into prominence as “ the Sani- 
tarium of the Pacific ”; they had been brought 
up the mountain side too swiftly and luxuri- 
ously to realize the thirty miles or so that 
lay behind them when they drew up before 
the door of this quaint Castle Wonderful. 

Chere were several pretty surprises for both 
host and visitors. Two gentlemen instead 
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of one came out to meet them, both equally 
self-possessed and at home. Jack Crandall, 
looking gayer, saucier, happier than ever, 
waved his straw hat in enthusiastic greeting, 
and sprang forward just in time to catch 
Tina as she tumbled out over the wheel in 
her usual reckless fashion. Everybody was 
talking at once, every one save Tina’s mam- 
ma was delighted with this unexpected ad- 
dition to their party. 

“You mustn’t be cross,” called out Mrs. 
Lawlor, by way of salutatory, before she was 
fairly on her feet, “because we’ve brought 
two people you didn’t expect. Miss Terry 
couldn’t come, so I let Tessie fill the vacan- 
cy ”—and she drew her daughter forward as 
though she were a sort of marionette; but 
Tessie lifted her eyes very trustfully to- 
Gurney’s for the welcome she was sure of 
finding there. 

Still clasping her hand in his he turned to 
Mrs. Lawlor laughingly. ‘‘ And the other 
intruder?” he queried. But the widow had 
stepped aside, and he found himself face to 
face with Helen Oulton. 

A look of dismay, of disappointment, 
crossed his face. It was swift as an electric 
flash, but it was unmistakable, and it turned 
Helen’s heart to stone. ‘The next moment 
they were going through the hypocritic for- 
mula imposed on persons who meet as guest 
and entertainer, and as ina dream Helen 
heard Mrs. Lawlor saying airily: 

“She couldn’t resist the pressure brought 
to bear upon her. We insisted, you know. 
We knew you'd never forgive us if we came 
without her.” 

“Am I not fortunate in having such an 
apologist—such eager friends?” interrupted 
Helen with careless scorn, as she turned 
away from them to give her brightest smiles 
to Jack. 

It was almost incredible how much confu- 
sion this band of marauders contrived to cre- 
ate in the next half-hour. They wandered 
boldly over the house like a restless swarm 
of bees before they would “settle,” laughing, 
admiring everything, relating the incidents 
of their trip, all in one breath. They had 
been agreeably disappointed from the start, 
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and the latest impression .was the most 
charming of all. 

“Upon my word, you’re a new Monte 
Christo, Mr. Gurney,” said Mrs. Graves, 
looking at him with fresh interest and admi- 
ration. 

“You see the place at the most favorable 
time,” he said carelessly, “‘but it is rather 
melancholy irony to name me such names.” 

When the rhapsodies had somewhat sub- 
sided, he put them in care of Mrs. Herling, 
who had been waiting in impassive patience 
to show them their rooms. The big, cool 
chambers, laid with a silky white matting and 
crimson lined skins—mostly trophies of Gur- 
ney’s hunting days — furnished with low 
wicker chairs and lounges, shaded by odd 
rustic blinds of grateful green, made a very 
attractive picture after the white glare of the 
summer heat outside. 

The housekeeper’s arrangements were 
swept aside like chaff as they ‘admired, com- 
pared, and redistributed the rooms. Mr. Riv- 
ers looked so blank at the notion of little 
Laura and the nurse being sent upstairs that 
Helen quietly transferred her own belongings 
to the quaint little gray chintz nest under the 
gables and left the rest to follow their own 
devices. It was a trifle warmer, but the quiet 
and sense of solitude balanced that discom- 
fort and gave her a good deal of satisfaction 
to spare. To her surprise and delight the 
windows swung open door-wise and showed 
her, from her eyrie, the long slopes where 
the serried lines of young olives were shak- 
ing out their blue-green, silver-lined banners 
in the light wind, and across the valley the 
grain fields bronzing in the sun. There was 
alight rustle of leaves about her; a fluttering 
bird-flight now and then from the prodigal 
greenery and bloom below. 

The beauty of it all stirred her in spite 
of her bitter mood. And then all at 
once the blood rushed to her face and 
burned there like a flame with the remem- 
brance of Gurney’s look when their eyes 
met, with the consciousness of her own 
anomalous position in his house. She shut 
her hands together till the nails pressed 
sharply into the soft flesh. She thought 
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helplessly and hopelessly of the hints and 
harrying to which she had been subjected in 
the weeks gone by. Fred had lazily declared, 
half in earnest, that he would stay at home 
if she stayed and help her keep house—a 
proceeding which Mrs. Rivers angrily de- 
nounced as utterly incompatible with propri- 
ety. Tom, with the audacity and petulance 
of an invalid prince, whined that Helen alone 
knew just what he wanted. They might have 
a dozen governesses and nurses; Ae would 
have none of them. 

“It’s very strange that you should persist 
in breaking up the whole party for no reason 
at all,” said Mrs. Rivers impatiently. 

Helen had something which, if not logical 
argument, was reason enough for her own 
mind, but she knew it would not stand an 
instant against the practical selfishness of the 
family heads, so she remained stubbornly si- 
lent till Mr. Rivers for the first time referred 
to her obligations, and hinted that in the 
present instance at least she lacked grati- 
tude. Helen looked at him with her beau- 
tiful brown eyes full of disdain. 

“I did not know this was part of the 
price,” she said, so simply that her auditor 
lost all sense of the irony. ‘‘I will go wher- 
ever you please, of course.” 

“That’s a good girl,” said Mr. Rivers 
cheerfully. ‘I ¢hought so. Get your traps 
ready—and if there’s anything you need-—” 
he added, with exquisite tact, taking out a 
handful of gold and jingliny it loosely in his 
broad hand. “No? Well, you know where 
to come,” jocosely. 

He went to his wife straightway. “ You 
don’t know how to manage Helen, that’s 
all,” he crowed, with the short-sighted self- 
confidence of his sex. 

It is but scant justice to say that if he 
could have seen the victim of his diplomacy 
as she stood leaning against the window 
here at their Ultima Thule, he would have 
repented, or at least known a touch of re- 
morse. She felt trapped and _ prisoned. 
“They would have it so,” she thought bitter- 
ly. She looked down the white road with 
an intense longing to follow it away—any- 


where. Her breath came and went painfully. 
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She leaned a little farther out, and some- 
thing touched her cheek softly, while a deli- 
cate fragrance stole across her lips like a 
mute caress. Her motion had dislodged 
some stray rose-branches and a cluster of 
cream-white Lamarques and Florida roses 
with frail, pink petals, that had become com- 
rades-at-arms in their slow journey upward, 
now met this fair stranger lovingly as of their 
own kin. Sucha trifle! but it was the feath- 
er weight to the balance. She caught the 
cool, swaying rose-bloom in her hands, and 
pressed it to her hot cheeks ; then throwing 
herself on the narrow, white, cloister-like bed, 
sovbed like a child till she was exhausted. 
Tears had been so long shut away from her 
eyes, that her own passionate outburst fright- 
ened her. So long as she could harden her- 
self to meet any fate with composure she felt 
safe. 

It seemed a little life-time while she lay 
there dully conscious of her surroundings, 
but too indifferent to make any effort. 
Presently some one came to the door, and 
the nurse said that the children begged her 
to come for a walk. She rose hastily, and 
dressing herself, with scarcely a glance at the 
glass, went down through the lower rooms 
without meeting any one. Evidently the 
travelers were enjoying a siesta. 

On the broad veranda she found Gurney 
alone. If her late tempest of tears had left 
her more composed, it had not softened her. 
She was languidly indifferent to the fact that 
her heavy lids and flushed face betrayed 
her. 
or less misjudged? In her fresh lilac mus- 
lin and a coarse straw hat that made her 
look prettier than ever, she was fair enough 
to have found favor in the eyes of a much 
sterner ascetic than Gurney; but the frank 
admiration she read as she glanced at him 
with a careless question about the children 
seemed to her something like an insult. 

‘“‘ We're going on an exploring expedition,” 
she explained, as Laura and Tom came with 
the nurse at that moment. 

“Pray take my advice and wait till it 
grows cooler. This sun isn’t very good for 
our young friend here”—as Tom very famil- 
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iarly hung on him and poured out petitions 
for a horse, for a dozen amusements which 
in his mind represented the country, and to 
all of which Gurney absently assented. 
Finding his advice thrown away after the 
manner of gratuitous wisdom, he said ab- 
ruptly: “ May I go with you?” 

Miss Oulton bestowed on him a little 
hard, artificial smile. “‘“Of course we should 
be charmed, but to take you from your 
guests—ah, no. The right-hand path I think 
you said.” 

Gurney looked after the retreating figures 
with an ominous frown, and struck his open 
hand against the chair beside him as if it 
had been a living enemy. He hesitated 
and seemed on the point of following them, 
but just then there was a swish of drapery in 
his doorway, and Mrs. Lawlor came out to 
have what she called ‘‘a good long talk.” 

Long before it was ended the rest appear- 
ed one by one, and took possession of the 
chairs and hammocks that made the shady, 
flagged veranda a temptation to idleness. 

In the course of an hour the children 
came home with their father, who had rest- 
lessly sauntered out to hunt them up. In 
answer to Mrs. Rivers’s minute questions, he 
said that Helen had dropped her vail, he be- 
lieved, and gone back to look for it. But 
the sun sank lower and lower, and still she 
did notappear. Fred Fessenden, who had 
been pacing restlessly up and down, finally 
approached his host and asked if it were 
possible for Miss Oulton to fall into any dan- 
ger. If Mr. Gurney would tell him what 
direction she had taken he might seek her. 

Gurney looked at him through half-closed 
eyes, and smiled cynically. “Judging from 
Miss Oulton’s manner I should say she 
would not appreciate your interference,” he 
said carelessly. “I fancy she only prefers 
solitude to our society.” 

But presently he muttered something 
about going to the stables, and moved slow- 
ly away. From the stables he struck off to- 
ward the wooded hillside with long swift 
strides, his face as anxious as Fred could 
have wished. Following the footpaths, he 
plunged into the wood. He had not gone 
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a hundred yards before he heard a voice or 
voices. He had only time to step aside into 
the shelter of a friendly madrona when Miss 
Oulton went by, singing softly to herself. 
Her broad hat was hanging on her shoulders, 
her dainty dress was stained and crumpled, 
and her bright hair tangled with leaves and 
briars, but her face was unclouded, and she 
looked as if she had completely exorcised 
the demon. Her hands were full of vines 
and mosses. As she came almost opposite 
Gurney’s retreat, she stopped, hesitated, 
looked toward the house, and then at her 
treasure-trove, and at last flung them away 
with sudden energy and walked on, little 
dapples of belated sunshine fluttering over 
her and falling round her as she went down 
the narrow path. The pantomime was clear 
to Gurney, and he smiled a little as he fol- 
lowed her leisurely. ‘She has found the 
best cure,” he muttered, glad to have seen 
her in this softer mood, even though it in- 
tensified the consciousness of what he knew 
was slipping away from him bit by bit. 
When he got back to the house she had dis- 
appeared and did not show herself till din- 
ner time. 

Already he began to feel the incubus 
of unaccustomed company, to stagger un- 
der the expectation for which they seemed 
to hold him responsible. They all said 
plainly, if without words: “I want to be 
amused.” It is such an air that  invari- 
ably radiates from a newly arrived batch of 
guests in the country, and is such palpable, 
helpless, cold-blooded selfishness that it takes 
a stout and a merry heart to stand un against 
it. From the bottom of his heart Gurney 
thanked Fortune for so valuable a helper as 
Jack. Whatever his detractors might say of 
him, they could not call him dull; and if his 
indomitable good-nature and sprightliness 
were agreeable adjuncts to their velvet-shod 
urban life, they were of untold value here in 
this wilderness. He seemed familiar with 
all the resources of the place, and with Tina 
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built plans enough to keep them all busy for 
a year. Counseled by Mrs. Rivers, they 
consented to spend the next day in doing 
nothing as energetically as possible—or as 
Jack phrased it, ‘‘ We'll rest like furv.” He 
sang them an old-fashioned hunting song 
by way of benediction, and echoes of the 
“view halloo” were borne in at the open 
windows now and then far into the night 
from the little pavilion where he and Fred 
had bachelor quarters. 

As Helen went up to her room she met 
the old housekeeper, who looked melancholy 
enough over this bewildering confusion. She 
muttered some protest against the young 
lady having to put up with such a poor 
place. 

‘* But it was my own choice,” said Helen, 
smiling, “and it is delightful” ; then took oc- 
casion to deliver some little affectionate 
messages from Mrs. Trauaer, whom she had 
found out and visited more than once, and 
who had told her enough of this stern old 
woman’s history to make Miss Oulton look 
at her with much more than ordinary inter- 
est. ‘Iam Mrs. Rivers’s cousin,” she said, 
as the easiest and most familiar way of fix- 
ing her identity. 

‘** Yes—yes, I knew you at once,” answered 
the old woman, nodding with evident satis- 
faction at her own shrewdness. “I could 
have known you anywhere,” she went on, to 
Helen’s complete bewilderment. 

But waiving for the present a solution of 
this puzzle, she said hesitatingly: “I’m 
afraid all these people will make you much 
trouble.” 

An expression of intense disapproval set- 
tled on Mrs. Herling’s face. “It is all 
wrong—ad/ wrong,” she exclaimed with sud- 
den energy. 

Her words found an echo in Helen’s heart. 
* Ah, I think so, too,” she murmured with 
an impatient sigh as she turned away and 
sought her room, only to spend the night in 
sleepless dreams. 
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‘ROLLING stones gather no moss,” says the 
adage. I never gathered any moss, ergo, I 
have been a rolling stone all my life; nor is 
that a matter of complaint, for accumulations, 
as a rule, are a nuisance. Acquaintances, 
papers and debts, houses, stocks and bonds, 
are a prickly enough moss that give the gath- 
erer no peace of his life. Having listened 
to the testimony of the stones themselves 
for many a day, I am clearly of opinion that 
the rolling ones have the best time. Thus, 
rolling hither and thither, rolling ever, I grad- 
ually rolled round the world, and having em- 
barked at San Francisco on a vessel that 
rolled persistently for eleven weeks, rolled 
finally into the Celestial Empire. 

Magnificent to the view are the mountain 
bulwarks that hem in this empire from the em- 
erald ocean. Surely, if any man could say: 
“This is mine, not entailed or in fee-simple, not 
as trustee or delegate, but xe with power 
absolute, unlimited, uncontrolled by deed or 
codicil; mzne with the right to upheave and 
lay low, mine to bring into existence or an- 
nihilate’—then might such a ruler believe 
himself a god. Under this illusion the Chi- 
nese Emperor lives and dies, and only when 
he does die possibly finds out his mistake. 
Whilst alive, he is considered too sacred for 
any purpose of life. He cannot be looked 
upon with open gaze, or by any eyes but 
those of the elect. He cannot be approach- 
ed save with prostrate form and _ uplifted 
hands, as in profound worship—an attitude 
which European embassadors refused to take 
and so failed until lately of personal audi- 
ence. He cannot be spoken with except by 
the privileged few whose lips have been 
chastened by deep humiliation. For every 
earthly end or aim his person is too sacred, 
too divine—except for death; in that he must 
share the lot of his meanest coolie. But the 
Chinese have a pleasant way of ignoring the 
relentless power of death, putting it some- 
what in the fashion of the more modern 
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Swedenborgians, that their friends are gone 
upon a journey; wherefore the survivors pro- 
vide them with suitable food and shoe-leath- 
er for their travels—a more comfortable be- 
lief than that of some of our good folk who 
are like a friend whom I tried to console for 
the death of her husband. “on, ma 
chere,” she exclaimed, “it is impossible to 
take comfort; se sais gu’il ait aux enfers.” 
With such knowledge further parley was in 
vain. 

To return to the coast guardians of the 
Chinese Empire. They are the most satisfac- 
torily picturesque mountains I ever beheld ; 
the ridges and peaks so marvelously jagged 
and startling as to resemble our infantile de- 
lineations on a slate, when the elevation 
could never be sufficiently pointed nor the 
outline too Vandyked. These mountains in 
no way resemble the Sierra or the Alps, 
much less any of the civilized ranges which 
have conformed themselves to the more con- 
ventional undulation. The coast range and 
the chain of mountainous islands that skirt 
it like a naval fleet-—Hongkong figuring as 
the flag-ship—form a line whose zigzags 
fairly make the eyelids blink before they can 
take in the eccentric slants and curves. In 
beauty and grandeur they are fully equal to 
other mountains; for although not wooded 
like the glorious Sierra Nevada, nor snow- 
clothed like the Alpine peaks, still the mass- 
ive gray and bright red granite is tricked 
out in a velvety garment of feathery grass 
and a light green moss, which muffles up to 
their summits those favored stones which 
don'troll. And doubtless they are very hap- 
py in not rolling and in having moss. To 
rocks and men I can only say: “Chacun @ 
son gout.” ‘The heights of these mountains 
on the mainland, as on the islands, vary from 
three hundred to three thousand feet; but 
as they rise almost vertically from the ocean, 
they appear higher. Their lower portions 
display on the surface a bright yellow marl 
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or disintegrated granite which makes them 
look much more like a land of gold than does 
California at first sight of her sandhills. 
When the sunbeams slant upon this marl, the 
similitude to rough nugget gold is complete. 

The harbor of Hongkong, shut in like a 
great lake by the peaked mountains, glitters 
again with these huge masses of seeming 
virgin gold, which, with its translucent blue 
water and its thousand vessels at anchor or 
skimming about, make it one of the most 
beautiful harbors in the world. Its arms do 
not extend so far as those of San Francisco 
Bay, yet the actual anchorage is more exten- 
sive. Comparisuns of beautyare always invid- 
ious; but I should say that Hongkong Bay is 
the more startlingly beautiful, like a brunette 
who dazzles with the flash of her brilliant 
eyes; while San Francisco has the placid 
beauty of a blonde whose soft sweetness wins 
your love. Once on shore the comparisons 
and rivalry cease—the dark belle carries 
away the prize without contradiction. The 
one city has been marred in the making, 
whilst the other is adorned with every archi- 
tectural beauty that taste could suggest and 
wealth supply. The beautiful terraced roads 
winding up to the top of the mountain, eigh- 
teen hundred feet above the water, give easy 
access to a few summer villas. The granite 
walls that form these terraces are covered 
with the greatest variety of ferns and creep- 
ers; the gardens that they uphold are dense 
with banana, date palm, pomegranate, and 
mango trees. ‘The private residences, which 
are nearly all detached, are built generally in 
the Italian or Spanish style, with wide, mass- 
ive colonnades, constructed of stone or stuc- 
coed brick; all the rooms and corridors are 
large and lofty. Of course there are a few 
of the “cursed streets of stairs,” anathema- 
tized in Malta by Byron, up which the 
chair-bearers and ponies tripnimbly, but only 
afew. The main streets or roads, running 
horizontally along the side of the mountain, 
are hard and smooth, and command a mag- 
nificent view. On the one hand rise the 
bosqués of perfumed shrubs and flowers, over- 
topped by the stern, rugged peaks whence 
floats the British flag; on the other side you 
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look over other groves, over church spires, and 
the quaint Chinese town with the bandbox- 
like houses, on to the glorious bay with its 
cosmopolitan shipping, and thousands of 
sampans, \ooking with their matting sails like 
nautical bee-hives. Indeed, the interior and 
domestic arrangements of these boats are 
somewhat upon the bee-hive plan; one is 
frequently the home of three generations— 
the grandmother, her married children, and 
their babies. The tenement, which is bothrow 
and sail boat, has a covered shed toward the 
stern, after the plan of the Venetian gondola, 
but these are larger and not half as graceful. 
They are generally manned by the ladies of 
the family, the grandame taking the helm and 
two or three young ladies clambering the 
masts and trimming the sails. In bad weath- 
er the whole family stow themselves away in 
the hold with the bilge water, and the reason 
they are not all suffocated can only be ex- 
plained on the hypothesis that they have an 
unsuspected amphibious nature. Darwin 
should have investigated this point. 

On board these samfans arose my first 
perplexity in China, though on another 
branch of science from ichthyology. Im- 
mediately on our arrival in the harbor of 
Hongkong, a person boarded us requiring 
the ship’s washing. Now, as the laundry 
business is entirely carried on by men in 
San Francisco, we naturally took the appli- 
cant for that nobler sex, as there were no 
indications of femininity in dress or personal 
appearance. The blunder was received with 
considerable indignation by the washer-wo- 
man, as she proved to be, and considerable 
rents in the linen would no doubt pay the 
penalty. One of the sailors on board the 
sampan our captain hailed as “boy.” It 
shook its head fiercely and vociferated, “No 
boy!” besides a great deal in Chinese con- 
demnatory of our want of discrimination. 
My friend recommended as a guide to the 
sex that I should look out for ‘‘a tail” or 
“a teapot” at the back of the head as the 
only sure sign of difference. The very 
young men have such soft, womanly faces 
that it is impossible to distinguish them 
from the girls—in fact, many have a more 
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subdued, modest look than the latter, espe- 
cially than our sailor girls. Upon going 
ashore I wished to engage a maid, retaining 
my prejudice in favor of female attendance, 
although not requiring any actual personal 
service. I signified my wish at the hotel, 
and a delicate, sweet-faced, mild little crea- 
ture made her appearance and attended up- 
on me assiduously. Our conversation had 
to be pantomimic, for the few soft, anxious 
words she uttered, supposed to be English, 
were as unintelligible as if they had been 
Chinese—which they singularly resembled. 
However, I was so satisfied with her neat 
appearance in her short white tunic and 
drawers, with her delicate feet in blue and 
gold satin slippers, that I waived all other 
difficulties, especially as the officiating cham- 
bermaid I saw at a glance was a man—he 
was so ugly—a sort of Caliban, with a crook- 
ed back and one eye, who was likely enough 
to want to eat me. Such was the felicitous 
state of my domestic arrangements as regards 
“help” when, unfortunately, a lady caller 


suggested that she should explain something 


conducive to my comfort to my “boy.” I 
replied that the “boy,” or male attendant, 
was neither amiable nor intelligent, but that 
the gi77 was both. Her name was Ayou, 
which gave no indication of gender. I call- 
ed her. An amused expression passed over 
the features of my guest, which she explained 
in her baby-like, broken English. 

“To you take that for a girl?” she laughed. 

“Why, certainly!” I exclaimed, becoming 
nervous, 

“You are mistaken again,” she cried, en- 
joying my discomfiture; “it is a doy, and 
you ought to have asked for a xurse if you 
required awoman. You observe he has no 
teapot.” 

“No,” I retorted, ‘“‘but still he has no tail; 
the hair is dressed @ Ja Grec, and I thought 
it so classical.” 

“(), that is the tail rolled round the head,” 
she laughed, ‘‘but in the case of a woman it 
ought to project eight or ten inches from the 
head, tied and stiffened.” 

“You don’t mean to say,” I exclaimed in 
despair, “that Caliban out there swabbing 
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the floor isa woman! His hair stands out 
stiff enough and all round.” 

“Ah, no; it is a man, but A7s tail is bobbed 
merely for utility while he is cleaning up.” 

I began to think that this question of sex 
amounted almost to a science and would re- 
quire a separate study. 

To go back a little: My advent into 
the Chino-Britannic dominion of Hongkong 
was only after having escaped swamping 
in the sampan by the invasion of a 
swarm of more than semi-nude coolies anx- 
ious to place my person in five different 
chairs—whose protruding bamboo poles 
threatened to perforate my brain—and like- 
wise to distribute my ten packages of bag- 
gage amongst seventeen bearers; a sum in 
division which my knowledge of arithmetic 
failed to adjust until the whole was settled 
by the capsizing of the sampan and the ex- 
odus of the superfluous coolies into the wa- 
ter. Atthe hotel, exhausted with the intense 
heat and the battle of the samfan, and tempt- 
ed by the luxury of a four-poster, I threw 
myself upon the bed, which, alas for false ap- 
pearances! rivaled the hardest flint a miser’s 
heart was ever made of. I had scarcely clos- 
ed my eyes and senses to sampans, sailors, 
and chair-coolies, when I was roused, or rather 
shaken, out of obliviousness by a din that 
sounded to ny startled nerves like Pandemo- 
nium let loose. There wasa riotous clamor 
of tom-toms, a clashing of cymbals, a bel- 
lowing of cors de vache, a shrieking of Pan- 
dean pipes, a resounding of gongs, a rattling 
of cross-bones, deafening and appalling to 
hear. A thousand Highland bagpipes play- 
ing a thousand different Scotch tunes, the 
announcement of breakfast in Southern 
States hotels, could alone compare with this 
supernatural uproar, which accompanied the 
procession of the Avn Zong, or Golden 
Dragon—cousin in heraldry to the English 
lion and American eagle. The ceremony 
is called by the Chinese “Po sat tsun yan” 
—the gods making a tour of inspection 
through the city. The idea is that where once 
the gods have been present, they dispel the 
demons. It is something like a ceremony in 
Spain, where the priest and images are 
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brought to act as a disinfectant, like chloride 
of lime. 

I rushed out to the veranda and there wit- 
nessed the whole display, which for rags and 
magnificence, tawdry rubbish and jeweled 
splendor, filthy poverty and luxurious wealth, 
grotesquely jumbled up together, was un- 
equaled in my experience. There was no 
attempt at regularity in the order of march ; 
each and all oscillated about the street in a 
confused mass of sublime and ridiculous. 
Everything was carried on chairs, trays or 
platforms, except a few ponies led by 
grooms. Scores of ladies were borne on 
trays, superbly attired in embroidered satin 
and velvet, coiffure @ /a teapot, adorned with 
jewels. On their trays they stood, or were 
seated on high stools, which, from the undu- 
lation of the bamboo poles, made their equi- 
librium seem doubtful. They were in no way 
alarmed, however, but regarded their lavishly 
colored faces in a mirror with complacency, 
and at intervals added a fresh coat of paint 
as the heat of the weather rolled down their 
faces in rosebud tears. Each was supplied 
with a tin case of red and white paint like a 
sardine box. Their brilliant satins, jewels, 
and gold embroideries made them like a 
flash of prismatic light in the sun, almost 
too dazzling to gaze upon, like princesses in 
Arabian Nights. Some ladies were mounted 
on the small ponies of the country, horse 
and rider alike loaded with bright-hued 
satin and gold. The leading groom was 
nude, save for a very narrow bandage and 
his queue, which, like my Caliban’s, was 
bobbed. 

There were scores of altar-pieces elabo- 
rately carved in gold and blue, carried on 
trays and accompanied by the band of music 
before described. Every trade and profes- 
sion was represented: fishermen and finan- 
ciers, mandarins and mantua-makers, com- 
panies and colleges, male and female babies 
and adults robed in such a luxury of varied 
colored silks—bright blue, crimson, yellow, 
green, and white—that company after com- 
pany seemed like waves or clouds of brilliant- 
hued silk. Yet all were intermingled with 
the wretched coolie bearers, whose dusky 
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skin or ragged solitary garment formed a 
sad contrast. Magnificent banners were 
borne aloft on bamboo poles. Tablets with 
inscriptions, probably from Confucius, were 
surrounded by mirrors, thus combining piety 
and vanity. ‘Trays were laden with cakes 
and fruits, others with the sacred candles 
and splendid urns for burning incense. The 
whoie was made comic by the interspersing 
of the singular Chinese umbrella hats, which 
wove themselves in and out of the whole 
procession like bewitched table-tops out on 
a frolic. With the mad noise floating round 
every platform that passed, with marvelous 
colorings, with varied objects too numerous 
to narrate in detail and strange and incon- 
gruous beyond description, the procession 
occupied nearly two hours in passing, and 
wound up with the enormous dragon himself. 
The scaly monster was of unreasonable hid- 
eousness. He was carried upon the heads 
of some sixty or eighty coolies, which made 
him like to the centipede of some cham- 
pagne-supper dream. He wriggled his glit- 
tering form along the narrow streets like 
a vast antediluvian crocodile, the music 
around him roaring into a furious hubbub. 
I have seen processions of negroes by 
torchlight, the Lord Mayor's show in London, 
the carnival procession at Rome, and the 
Sultan’s annual marriage at the feast of the 
Ramadhan, but in point of barbaric luxury 
and grotesque splendor the Chinese surely 
ought to take the palm. At the wedding of 
the Sultan the savage splendor is somewhat 
mellowed and toned down by the extreme 
gracefulness of the Arab horses in the caval- 
cade and their magnificent trappings, by the 
sylph like movements of the caigue, wafted 
along by the bronze, statuesque forms of the 
catguijees — probably the handsomest and 
most stalwart set of men of the dark races. 
But there is something mean, paltry, and un- 
gainly in the chair as a conveyance. The 
Europeans carried in them strike the fresh 
observer as unsightly and effeminate. One 
would not care to see the hero of one’s heart 
so dandled along. Even the Pope in the 
Roman procession, encompassed by his su- 
perb guarda nobile and the magnificence of 
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his truly glorious surroundings of art and 
beauty, always appeared to me an incongru- 
ous and anything but venerable object, 
mounted on the shoulders of chair-bearers. 
Off his own feet a man cannot look noble, 
except on horseback. A woman, by the ju- 
dicious arrangement of her drapery, may 
contrive, even seated, to look imposing, but 
a man’s feet are always in the way unless he 
is standing upon them. In London I hated 
to see a man occupying a brougham alone: 
it seemed to detract from his manhood. 
But the sedan-chair typifies the very essence 
of effeminacy. There is also something re- 
pugnant to the sense of right in one adult 
man being carried on the shoulders of others. 
It snacks too strongly of demoralized energy 
in the one and serfdom in the other. Nev- 
ertheless, prejudices must yield to the ther- 
mometer at ninety in the shade. 

This procession was only the opening of 
the festivities. It meandered through vari- 
ous parts of the city for three days, when the 
gods and goddesses were installed in a sort 
of exhibition, together with all the altars, 
banners, and paraphernalia of the procession, 
except the ladies. The whole ended with a 
religious service, at which we desired to be 
present. We set out at ten o’clock by moon- 
light—a large party, as mutual protection 
against brigands; for, although the city of 
Victoria boasted seven hundred policemen 
of tremendous proportions, ferocious aspect 
and Sikh nationality, yet they failed to pro- 
tect the European inhabitants from the 
weighted bamboo by which a head may be 
broken at a considerable distance before 
watch and chain are attacked, So many 
burglaries and highway robberies had re- 
cently been committed that the people were 
at the time of our visit living in a guas/ state 
of siege, barricading their dvors and windows 
at night and sleeping upon their valuables— 
often in vain, for the Chinése burglar greases 
his body and with bare feet glides about the 
house, filching the watch from under the 
very nose of the sleeper. So we gathered as 
many friends as possible to make our even- 
ing excursion to the Yu Zan. 

Our party would have formed a strange 
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and picturesque sight in any other country, 
lighted up with the Chinese lanterns with 
their quaint devices, although the moon, - 
peeping over the tops of the mountains, 
topped the waving palms and feathery bam- 
boo, just touching the blue bay with its min- 
iature isles and rock-hewn castle (what 
though built for a jail?), the shipping at an- 
chor, each vessel sbowing its bright star, and 
the fine terraced roads which made walking 
a perfect delight after an experience of 
planks and holes for some time past in 
America. Yet sedan-chairs are as indis- 
pensable here as the street-car in America. 
The chair, with its bamboo poles, occupies 
about five yards of space, the dusky bear- 
ers or private coolies wearing their white 
costume, adorned with some gay trimming. 
Many of our escorts were in their military” 
undress of white linen with white helmets. 
Recent arrivals preferred walking, flourishing 
a good stout black-thorn, or—still more ef- 
fective weapon—a short bludgeon called a 
“ Penang lawyer,” but the old habitués re- 
sorted to these chairs. The whole scene 
presented a picture not easily forgotten. 
Never having been knocked down by these 
Asiatic cousins of Dick Turpin, I could not 
be expected to feel nervous about it, and en- 
joyed this romantic promenade @ Ja chaise ex- 
tremely. 

We soon arrived at the edifice where 
the exhibition was held and the worship 
carried on fro fem. It was constructed 
entirely of bamboo and matting, without a 
single nail in the whole structure. It shook 
and trembled under the lightest step, yet 
supported several thousand people. It was 
one glitter of gold. A mass of marvelous 
lanterns, ranging from a foot to twenty feet 
in height, of strangely complicated and mys- 
terious structure, defied the most ingenious 
mind to guess at what they were made of or 
how hung together. There was a sumptu- 
ous display of carving richly gildcd, of ivory 
figures delicately painted. The matting was 
colored and gilded with a gorgeousness that 
would astound a European decorative artist. 
From the roof banners were suspended, em- 
broidered with exquisite needlework exceed- 
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ing any European efforts as sunlight sur- 
passes moonlight. Shades and patterns were 
equally dazzling. There were hundreds, nay 
thousands, of figures from an inch to twenty 
feet, representing every phase in life, and no 
two with the same expression of countenance. 
Madame Tussaud’s wax-work exhibition of 
courts and crimes is a mere peep-show to 
these figures. Every shade of feeling that 
the human countenance is susceptible of ex- 
pressing was faithfully delineated, every 
emotion and passion portrayed with minute 
exactness, whether tragedy or comedy. 
And this appeared to me the genius of the 
artist, for it is not uncommon to pass through 
a picture gallery and see only one expression. 
Observe all the beauties of Sir Peter Lely or 
Sir Thomas Lawrence; they all hold a flower 
or a book, and look the same. ‘They might 
all have been sisters, or cousins at least. 
Look at ‘‘Wellington and his Generals.” 
There is only one distinguishing mark 
amongst the score, and that is Wellington’s 
nose. ‘That no two people have the same 
character or the same expression is the one 
fact the Chinese seem to have laid hold of 
in their various and often tawdry figures. A 
great insight into Chinese life could be ob- 
tained from them, for they represented every 
event, private and public, as in a series of 
pictures. 

Many of the figures were in motion, 
operated by rats and mice in the machin- 
ery. They were manufactured of ivory, wood, 
papier maché, and a score of other ma- 
terials which only a Chinaman could invent. 
The most peculiar and beautiful of these ma- 
terials, of a bright blue color, looked like 
china, or still more like enamel, except that 
it had the sheen of silk; close inspection 
proved it to be neither, but kingfisher feath- 
ers, so delicately and firmly glued upon 
wood as to seem part of the same material. 
Thousands of these figures with ivory faces 
and blue feather dress were placed in cham- 
bers in a sort of altar-piece, like those seen 
in Italy commemorative of the lives of 
saints, but with a barbaric splendor quite 
surpassing the Italian ones. The most in- 
genious contrivances were the living and 
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growing figures formed by dwarfing and train- 
ing trees and shrubs, forcing the leaves to 
become complete garments to a skeleton tor- 
tured from the stem and branches so as per- 
fectly to simulate an old man, a lady, a shark, 
a goat, and a variety of other objects. The 
patience which must have been exercised in 
training each leaf to its proper place is a 
striking exemplification of the character of 
this wonderful people. 

The Yu Zan corresponds with the festival 
of All Souls’ or All Hallow Eve, carrying 
out the same idea that souls condemned to 
Hades for their transgressions upon earth 
are granted liberty upon this one night in 
the year to wander upon earth and seek 
help and intercession, in the shape of prayers, 
from their friends still in the flesh. It is, as 
the word indicates, the feast of the spirits. 
I,. Southern Italy, it is the custom for the 
friends to re/urn the visit next day, taking a 
priest to perform a service for them at their 
tomb, also taking a plentiful supply of sweets 
and fruit, which are first displayed in the 
vault or mausoleum and afterward devoured 
by the devout picnickers, as at Irish wakes 
the whisky is compounded upon the coffin- 
lid. Thus the Chinese celebration, if regard- 
ed from this point of view as symbolical, 
loses at once much that is otherwise calcu- 
lated to strike the European beholder as 
revolting idolatry. ‘The two sides of the 
building were lined with tableaux of dressed 
figures, so arranged as to resemble das re- 
liefs, not unlike such as surround a Catholic 
church representing the different sufferings 
of our Lord, called Stations of the Passion. 
The Chinese pictures represented the suffer- 
ing of the souls in Tophet, the nature of 
their crimes, and the punishment inflicted. 
The judges and officials of hell were clothed 
in the richest and most brilliant garments, 
embroideries in satin enough to turn a wo- 
man’s heart “place-hunting,” even in that 
undesirable locality. The expression of the 
faces here again was truly wonderful, and 
the despair depicted upon the condemned 
terrific to behold. The punishments showed 
considerable ingenuity. Petty larceny had 
its fingers tied together like a bundle of che- 
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roots. The usurper of a throne was lying 
crushed under the weight of a very cumbrous 
gold throne. The penalty for horse-stealing 
might be a hint to the lynch-law vigilante 
of the Western States. The culprit was put 
inside the horse, his nose and eyes just visi- 
ble through a hole in the brute’s chest. This 
is very hard upon the horse, certainly, and he 
plunges frightfully with his indigestible bur- 
den. The sensualist had a Tantalus-like 
torture in beholding beautiful women lavish- 
ing their charms on the desert air, without 
the condemned being able to catch the odor 
of a single sigh. Dante’s Inferno is not more 
imaginative than the Chinese infernal-region 
tableaux. There is, however, one redeem- 
ing point about the Chinese hell: that, after 
passing through ten expiatory stages, the 
criminal can, after a lapse of time, return to 
earth and be éorn anew, though carefully 
watched over by the authorities from below, 
like a ticket-of-leave man. The worst fate was 
of those who had been decapitated on earth. 
They were in dreadful perplexity how to re- 
cover the head, without which they could not 
be regenerated. Thus, a Chinaman has no 
objection to being hanged, according to Brit- 
ish fashion, but dreads decapitation, and, as 
an Irish friend assured me, “they would ra- 
ther be hanged twice than killed once.” The 
friends of the mutilated are eager to possess 
themselves of the pieces to put them all to- 
gether, with a practical view to resurrection. 
No doubt many of the wandering ghosts of 
this night came to look for their missing 
heads. One tableau represented a number 
who had been unsuccessful in the search 
and were unable to take advantage of the ten- 
stage probation. 

The most irresistibly fascinating proceed- 
ing was a species of improvisatore, who sang 
or chanted an apparently endless song, last- 
ing for hours without intermission—probably 
the whole week of the festival. Gutta-percha 
lungs only could suffice to maintain that 
perpetual ditty and the attendant gesticula- 
tions. He opened his mouth so wide that it 
was easy to see down his throat and count 
his teeth, and emitted a continuous volume 
of noise like a waterfall dashing over rocks. 
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The expression of his face was at the samé 

time so utterly ludicrous that, even without 

understanding the words of the singer, 

the European spectators were kept in roars 

of laughter. For low comedy it surpassed 

any farce in any country. I do not know if 
this effect was intended, for the Chinese 

spectators looked on perfectly grave and un- 

moved. Asiatics are never given to laugh- 

ter. Yet I fancied the performer seemed 

encouraged by our applause and waxed more 

ferociously funny, clashing his chop-sticks in 

one hand and vigorously fanning himself 

with the other. He was accompanied by 

two musicians, one upon a sort of banjo with 

two strings, made apparently from a tortoise 

shell. The range of the tune was four notes, 

and the variety was effected by the number of 
times the string was pulled in succession.” 
The other instrument was a kind of saw, 

which emitted a rasping sound. 

The religious service that terminated the 
feast was at once solemn and grotesque, a 
characteristic special to Eastern and Southern 
ceremonies. There was a small chamber or 
sanctuary, similar to the chancel of a church, 
wondrously wrought in gold and kingfisher 
with a splendor that literally made the 
eyes ache for days afterward. Few were 
admitted into this sanctum sanctorum, and I 
duly appreciated the honor of being one of 
the number. I went note-book in hand, for 
they evinced no fear of the “chiel amang 
us takin’ notes,” but seemed interested in my 
perseverance—all save the high priest, who 
seemed oblivious of everything but his pray- 
ers and was a model of devotion, placing his 
hands together and continuing a series of 
reverential bows. He wore a white silk flow- 
ing robe with a crimson satin cross-piece 
falling over his person, much as the High- 
lander wears his plaid; his shoes or long 
boots were of white satin, and he spread a 
carpet or square of white satin bordered with 
crimson to stand upon, exactly as a special 
carpet is laid down for the Pontiff at Rome 
when he officiates at St. Peter’s. Occasionally 
he knelt and prostrated himself. Six other 
priests stood around and assisted in the ser- 
vice, like the deacons at high mass, and so 
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far all was solemn and imposing. But as 
an adjunct to the prayers, which were mut- 
tered low, like the Catholic Latin service, 
there was an accompaniment of a very reedy 
Swiss pipe, which shrieked shrilly enough to 
set one’s teeth on edge, and utterly destroyed 
any feeling of devotion; and the creature, 
supposed to be a chorister, who whistled 
away until the perspiration ran down him, 
had, like “cutty sark,” cast off most of his 
duds and “loppit at it in his sark.” This 
was a sad come-down from the jeweled, 
mitre-like head.array which lay on the table 
before the altar between two red candles and 
a row of tiny teacups. The smallest of 
these, as large as a thimble, was to contain 
the samshu (a spirit much like brandy); the 
others were for tea. Above, and reaching 
to the ceiling, were the pictures of the great 
gods, or “ Zhe Three Precious Ones,” as they 
are called. Further down in the center or 
nave of the building, which was thronged with 
Chinese, male and female, not worshiping but 
quietly looking on, just like most Spanish 
church-goers, there was an enormous figure 
of the god made of pasteboard or bamboo, 
which was to be burnt after the ceremony— 
not as intimating the destruction of the deity, 
but merely that any object which had served 
in the sacred precincts could never be pol- 
luted by being put to any other purpose. 
This is a strong blow to the prevalent belief 
that the Chinese actually worship these fig- 
ures in reality, amd not assymbols. Indeed, 
it seemed impossible to regard their quiet, 
intelligent faces and believe that they did. 

The expense of this celebration was esti- 
mated at fifteen thousand dollars, which is 
raised by subscription. After the ceremonies 
are ended, the building is taken down, and 
the gods and altars, banners and _ parapher- 
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nalia dispersed to their respective homes, 
joss-houses, and temples. The most mag- 
nificent come from Canton. 

Out of this bewildering scene of dazzling 
colors, incongruous forms, and deafening 
sounds, we emerged in the small hours into 
the pale moonlight under the shadow of the 
sentinel peak looming darkly above us, while 
the bay beneath twinkled with its hundreds 
of lights, backed into our chairs like horses 
backing into shafts, and returned home, worn 
out with our sojourn amongst the spirits from 
limbo. 

It might suggest a subject for philosophi- 
cal investigation that perambulating pageants 
seem inherent to humanity, degrees of civil- 
ization making little or no difference. Each 
people laughsat processions or displays which 
differ from its own. But let an American 
decide which he considers the most ridicu- 
lous, the London Gog and Magog or the 
Chinese Azz Zoong, or Golden Dragon, and 
he will say that he guesses a good deal of 
barbarism still exists amongst the English. 
Question the Englishman as to how he com- 
paresthe American political torchlight proces- 
sions of franchised voters bedizened to look 
like mountebanks with the Venetian carnival 
of gondolas, and he will laconically classify 
them both as ‘‘¢dro¢s.” Only a few Puritans 
and Quakers are to be found in any country 
to resist these barbaric displays and renounce 
the system of gorgeous disguising and em- 
blematic demonstration. It is a singular and 
pertinent fact that in the very newest of 
worlds, California, and the oldest of worlds, 
China, I witnessed instances of this same pe- 
culiar feature of humanity, the same alle- 
gorical procession, the same barbaric pa- 
geant, within a few weeks of each other—St. 
Patrick’s Day and the Dragon Feast. 

Thérése Yelverton. 
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WHEN Mohammed, in loving confidence, 
first told Cadijah that he felt called upon to 
restore to his country the pure religion of the 
founders of his race, even his vivid imagina- 
tion probably never pictured to himself the 
vast influence that his preaching would have 
upon the history of mankind. The Roman 
Empire had been severed, but in the East 
still retained something ofits former splendor. 
The Western Empire had lost its magnifi- 
cence and was in the power of barbarian for- 
eigners. The purity of the Latin tongue 
was corrupted, not only by the introduction 
of barbarous words and idioms, but gram- 
matical forms were no longer strictly ob- 
served by those who were considered learned. 

Several main causes contributed to this 
decline of learning: (1.) The early Chris- 
tain church regarded with contempt, if not 
with absolute aversion, the learning of the 
pagan world, as having fostered the corrup- 
tion and degradation that they saw on all 
sides. Hallam quotes as probably true a 
passage which states that many of the bish- 
ops in the general councils of Ephesus, 
431 A. D., and of Chalcedon, twenty 
years later, could not write their own names. 
(2.) Books were scarce and expensive, so 
that even the few who may have had some 
desire for culture were thus barred from this 
source of knowledge. Many volumes of the 
works of the best writers and numerous 
productions of classic art had been destroyed 
by the barbarian invasions; and there were 
none capable of replacing the lost treasures. 
(3.) The barbarians who, having conquered 
the empire, settled there, learned only enough 
Latin to enable them to make themselves in- 
telligible to their new neighbors. Theo- 
doric, the Goth, one of the best of these 
foreign rulers, though allowing the establish- 
mentof schools for the education of the native 
Italians, used his power and influence to pre- 
vent his own race from profiting by the 
meager instruction there offered. 


RENAISSANCE. 


But the rising star of the new religion 
burned with ever-increasing brightness as it 
mounted above the horizon of the Eastern 
Empire. Twenty-two years after the first 
confidential revelation of his mission to Ca- 
dijah, when Mohammed lay dying with his 
head reposing on the lap of the beautiful 
Ayesha, his followers numbered thousands 
and his word governed Arabia. Syria, Pal- 
estine, and Egypt were soon afterward con- 
quered by the promulgators of his doctrines. 
On the banks of the Nile some remains of 
classic culture were still to be found. Gib- 
bon doubts the story of the destruction of 
the Alexandrian library by Amru. But even 
if it be true, and the library perished, a prey 
to the fanaticism of the Arab, it is no less 
true that this people very soon came toa 
realizing sense of the value of knowledge, 
and began to cultivate the sciences and arts 
with the same intensity of zeal and the same 
wonderful success that marked their con- 
quests in arms. Moving west from Egypt, 
they conquered the whole north shore of 
Africa to Morocco, and, crossing thence to 
Spain, soon became masters of the fairest 
portion of that fertile land. This was early 
in the eighth century, when France was in 
the very midnight of ignorance, Italy equally 
degraded, England in an almost barbarous 
condition. King Alfred knew not of a single 
priest south of the Thames (the most flour- 
ishing part of England in his day) who was 
capable of understanding the Latin of the 
service; and the sermons were compiled by 
the bishops from the sayings of the church 
fathers, and placed in the priests’ hands for 
the enlightenment of their flocks. Spain 
was misgoverned, barbarous and ignorant. 
It has been asserted that in the time of 
Charlemagne not one priest out of a thou- 
sand in Spain could even address an ordi- 
nary letter. All of the little learning of the 
day was in the church: so the condition of 
the laity may be presumed to have been one 
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of the grossest ignorance. Charlemagne 
himself, though displaying a laudable love 
for learning and doing much for the advance- 
‘ment of knowledge, could not write. Fred- 
erick Barbarossa, the most powerful ruler of 
his time, was unable to read; St. Louis’s 
son, Philip the Hardy, King of France, was 
no better off; and as late as the middle of 
the fourteenth century, John, King of Bohe- 
mia, had no more learning. 

The feudal system, then established in 
every part of Christian Europe, kept the 
people in an almost constant state of war. 
In every quarter the great barons had raised 
fortified castles, whence they descended on 
the unprotected fields of the industrious cul- 
tivator and carried off the fruits of his labor; 
or, having a quarrel with a more distant en- 
emy, the lord, with his retainers, invaded a 
neighboring fief, bearing off all the plunder 
they could and destroying by fire and sword 
what they were not able to take away for 
their own use. Retaliation by the injured 
one naturally followed. Thus, the noble 
had no time for self-culture and the peasant 
no security in cultivating the soil, and no 
chance of ameliorating his own wretched 
condition. Under such circumstances there 
could be no accumulation of wealth, hence 
no advance in civilization, which so greatly 
depends on the leisure for higher pursuits 
that wealth affords. 

With the Moorish conquest a change ap- 
peared on the face of Spain. Beautiful pal- 
aces were built for the abode of her new 
rulers ; magnificent mosques were erected, 
an evidence of the wealth as well as of the 
taste of the conquerors. To every mosque 
a school was attached, which diffused knowl- 
edge among the populace. Some of the 
cities supported free public schools, where 
the children of the poor were educated; and 
knowledge was not confined to the clergy, 
but was equally enjoyed by the laity, a con- 
dition of affairs unknown at that time in 
Christian Europe. Public libraries were 
founded, which placed in the hands of the 
student the means of learning the results of 
the investigations, discoveries, and inven- 
tions of his time, as well as ali the knowl- 
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edge of the Greeks. Universities flourished 
under the patronage of the rulers, and in all 
matters of science and practical knowledge 
they far surpassed any institutions of learn- 
ing among the Christians of that period. 
Hither resorted men from all the countries 
of Christendom, seeking knowledge not at- 
tainable in their own realms. These men, 
returning to their native lands, became, one 
a Pope (Sylvester II.,, numbers of them 
bishops, and many more ecclesiastical teach. 
ers; thus spreading far and wide the intel- 
lectual culture of the Saracen. Thence was 
introduced into Christian Europe the Ara- 
bic numerals; thence came the science of 
algebra (the rudiments of which they prob- 
ably received from a work of Diophantos 
on arithmetic, or possibly from the Hindoos. 
This science they greatly improved, and 
taught to Christendom). ‘Thence came the 
first copy of Euclid the modern world pos- 
sessed. From the same source were derived 
the sciences of spherical geometry, which 
they carried to a high state of perfection ; 
trigonometry, in which we owe to them the 
use of sines and co-sines; astronomy, of 
which they had on the whole a true concep- 
tion, while the Christian church was teach- 
ing that the earth is flat, and that around it 
the sun, planets, and fixed stars revolve in a 
succession of heavenly spheres. To them 
we owe the science of medicine, which they 
improved by the use of experiments, while 
all Christendom was relying on the miracu- 
lous power of bones of saints, pieces of the 
true cross, and other holy relics to cure them 
of the ills to which fl sh is heir. To their 
ingenuity we are indebted for many of the 
inventions to-day so useful, nay, necessary 
to our daily comfort, whose origin has fre- 
quently been attributed to others, who, it is 
reasonable to suppose, only introduced them 
to Western Europe, or at most, made some 
improvement on the Saracenic device. 
While France was in the depths of igno- 
rance, and England was largely a wilderness 
over which wild beasts roamed at will; while 
Germany was almost covered with the pri- 
meval forest, Spain, the country of the Moham- 
medan, was a smiling garden, watered by an 
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extensive and almost perfect system of irriga- 
tion. Here were brought from the East and 
cultivated by the Moors, the palm, peach, 
apricot, orange, pomegranate, and rice, as 
well as some of the humble vegetables, spin- 
ach, cabbage and the like; also plants used 
in the arts and manufactures, indigo, mad- 
der, saffron, henna, flax, cotton, papyrus 
plant, etc. The Moors of Spain paid special 
attention to the cultivation of the mulberry 
tree and the silk-worm ; they cultivated sugar- 
cane and introduced the use of sugar for 
sweetening purposes into Europe, honey 
and a preparation from a plant called sil- 
phium having supplied its place. Perhaps 
the most interesting feature of the case is the 
fact that they brought the cane from the East 
and cultivated it at first for purely medicinal 
purposes. 

The planting of the first palm tree, from 
which all in Europe are said to have sprung, 
has been made historical by the lamentation 
of the Caliph Abderahman Ben Moavia, who 
brought it with him in his flight from his na- 
tive Mesopotamia and planted it in Spain as 
a constant reminder of the attractions of his 
early home. 

‘Thou also fair and graceful Palm-tree, thou, 
Art here a stranger. Western breezes wave 
Softly around thee with the breath of love, 
Caressing thy soft beauty. Rich the soil 
Wherein thy roots are prospering, and thy head 
Thou liftest high to heaven. Thou, fair tree, 
Dost feel no grief for thine abandoned home. 


To me alone that pain, to me alone 


The tears of long regret for thy fair sisters 
* 


Blooming by Forat’s* wave. 


“Yet do the River and the Palms forget 

Him, the lone mourner, who in this strange land, 

Stull clings to their remembrance, my sweet home! 
When the stern destinies, and sterner they 

The sons of fierce Alabas, drave me forth, 

How wound my soul around thee, and how hangs 
ken now, my heart on thy beloved soil. 


‘Thou Palm, thou, fair and lovely, of that home 
Dost take no thought! Ah, well is thee! but I, 

Sad mourner, cannot choose but grieve; and thus 
I weep for thee and me, O lovely Palm, 

Thinking of our lost home.” 


One very important influence of Islam 
must not be overlooked—the refining of 


“Euphrates. 
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Christian manners brought about by mutual 
intercourse. The Mohammedans set a good 
example of political faith which their Chris- 
tian enemies were slow to follow, but which 
nevertheless had its effect. Though often 
extremely cruel on the field of battle, when 
they had once agreed to a treaty they kept 
it religiously. In a city of Syria they even 
rebuilt for the use of their Christian subjects 
a church which had been destroyed during 
the siege. Through the vast extent of their 
empire they greeted with kindness and 
treated with consideration Jew and Chris- 
tian, ecclesiastic and layman, and intrusted 
to their care many positions of importance, 
especially in educational institutions. In- 
deed, from the prominent part which Jews 
and Christians took in the Moslem schools, 
some writers have drawn the conclusion that” 
the culture of their realm was not Moham- 
medan, and that therefore they should not 
have the credit of what was accomplished by 
their civilization and the influence exerted 
thereby on Western Europe. But this seems 
to me an argument which would be of 
weight only to one deeply imbued with a 
prejudice against a race from which he be- 
lieved that nothing good could come. 
Could those teachers have obtained the 
knowledge they possessed, if the Moham- 
medan rulers had not collected the vast li- 
braries of ancient lore, which they gathered 
at great expense and trouble? Or would it 
have been possible for those teachers to 
reach and influence the large number of pu- 
pils it was their privilege and delight to teach 
if the Mohammedan rulers had not estab- 
ished and endowed with great liberality the 
universities which became so famous, and 
from which scholars went to all parts of Eu- 
rope, spreading abroad the knowledge there 
obtained? Emphatically no! This being 
so, to Moslem civilization and religious tol- 
eration must be accredited all the influence 
which Mohammedan universities exercised 
on Christian Europe. 

According to some writers Europe owes 
her age of chivalry, which exercised such 
important results in breaking the power of 
ecclesiasticism, to Moslem influence. Tour- 
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naments for the display of martial prowess, 
the cultivation of the art of poetry as an 
exercise of pleasant diversion, the adoration 
of woman and the composition of love songs 
portraying her beauty and accomplishments, 
the narration of fictions as a relief from the 
monotony of daily life or from the mental 
strain of study—all originated with the Mo- 
hammedans or were brought by them from 
the far East and through them found their 
way into Western Europe. The Arabic isa 
very euphonious language, and easily falls 
into poetic diction. Krom an early period 
in the history of the race poetic contests were 
looked upon as matters of national interest ; 
and in their state of advanced civilization, 
persons of every rank, from the Caliph on his 
throne to the slave at his menial task, com- 
posed verses. 

Hallam says that Latin poetry in rhyme 
was written as early as the third century 
A. D., and thinks that from this source 
troubadour poetry originated. But Sis- 
mondi maintains that it gained not only 
its first impulse, but its style of verse, render- 
ing the feet according to the number and 
accent of syllables instead of according to 
their length as in Latin, and also the varie- 
ties of rhyme, from the Arabic. And he 
points out what appears to be a direct con- 
nection between the two. This style of poet- 
ry did not appear first in Italy, which would 
have been natural had it been the legitimate 
offspring of Latin verse; but in Christian 
Europe it first comes into notice in Provence, 
a region adjoining Saracenic possessions, 
and having constant intercourse with them. 
The papal court residing here for many years 
at Avignon, attracted hither men from all 
parts of Europe, who, having learned the new 
art, traveled far and wide, carrying a knowl- 
edge of it into every land. Here Petrarch 
was schooled, who brought the art to a high 
degree of perfection and made it fashionable 
in Italy. At the court of Frederick II. in 
Sicily the Moors were in favor, and from 
this center the art spread to the northern 
countries, where that monarch also had con- 
trol. 

A single quotation will suffice to illustrate 
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the Moorish style, and its resemblance to 
troubadour poetry is obvious: 


‘**Xamri, fair gifts of song are thine ; 
Bright gleams thy thought along the line. 
As night’s dark shadows shun the dav, 
So shuns pale Care thy charming lay. 

It charms the ear, thy dulcet tone, 
And soon hath made the heart thine own. 


‘Thus, too, the beauty God hath given 
To her, the fairest ‘neath the heaven, 
Doth all the sentient being warm, 
The eyes enchant, the bosom charm. 


** More joys than jasmine fair or rose 
Doth she, the maid I love, disclose. 
And if this heart, with these mine eyes, 
Were mine to give, they were her prize— 
To string them on the band of gold 
That doth her snow-bright neck enfold.” 


Along with poetry, the sister art of music 
was cultivated in a masterly manner by this 
wonderful people. In Persia the Arabs 
found the trumpet, lute, hautboy, mandolin 
and guitar in use, and became very skillful 
in playing on them. Music was a passion 
with this race, and they indulged it at all 
times, the workmen even singing while at 
theirlabor. These musical instruments they 
introduced into Europe; and any one who 
loves music need not be told of the refining, 
elevating influence of this, the highest of the 
fine arts. 

From time immemorial it has been one 
of the chief diversions of the Arabs to tell 
and listen to tales of wonder, enchantment, 
and adventure. In Spain, where great wealth 
gave abundant leisure for such matters, the 
reciters of stories were everywhere welcomed, 
and many were the hours of breathless in- 
terest spent over the adventures of some 
imaginary hero, portrayed in bright colors by 
the rich and figurative language of the race. 
These stories gradually found their way 
throughout Europe, and some of them in the 
collection so well known as “The Arabian 
Nights” have given amusement and delight 
to millions of children of many nationalities 
since the eleventh century, when they were 
first published together. But this is not the 
only form in which their stories have reached 
us. On Arab tales are based many of the 
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French fabliaux, whence we trace them 
through the writings of Boccaccio, Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakspere and others, down to 
Tennyson, and our countryman Longfellow. 
As the modern novel, which has become 
such a power, not only for amusement, but 
for philosophical and ethical instruction, is 
usually traced to Boccaccio, it is but just to 
go back a little further and give to the story- 
tellers of the Moors the credit of introduc- 
ing into Europe fiction, which has brightened 
so many hours among a people who hither- 
to had been shrouded in the gloom of scho- 
lasticism. 

In the affairs of every-day home life the 
influence of the despised Moslem was great. 
This was largely due to the Crusades, which 
brought people of all classes into direct con- 
tact with Oriental civilization. The influence 
of the Saracenic universities bore directly 
only upon one class—scholars ; but the Cru- 
sades drew a large part of the population of 
Europe to the East, and the influence of Ori- 
ental luxury and refinement was correspond- 
ingly widespread. What a wonderful reve- 
lation must it have been to the Christians, 
with their coarse clothes seldom or never 
changed until worn out, to find a people 
cleanly in person, clothed in pure white, often 
changed and washed. Cleanliness in itself 
has a refining influence. And, according to 
Dr. Draper, we are indebted to the Arabs 
for many personal comforts in dress—among 
others for the undergarment of linen or cot- 
ton, which still passes among ladies under its 
old Arabic name. The luxurious palaces of 
the Orient, the gay bazars offering for sale 
beautiful jewelry, magnificent rugs, carpets, 
and dress goods ; the cities with streets paved 
and artificially lighted at night, with fine 
open squares and sparkling fountains; the 
imposing mosques and rich palaces, opened 
the eyes of the rude invading hosts to the 
fact that 

**Tt if not all of life to live” ; 


and on returning to their western homes, 

they made haste to profit by their experience 

and improve their condition. The change 

for the better began among the wealthy, but 

gradually affected all classes; what were at 
VoL, ITI.—24. 
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first articles of luxury becoming in time 
necessaries of life. This desire of imitation 
was carried so far that St. Louis of France, 
good Catholic as he was, could not refrain 
from copying the luxury of the race he spent 
so much time, energy and treasure to con- 
quer ; and he actually adopted the Oriental 
fashion of sitting upon rich rugs spread upon 
the floor; and thus held court, his nobles 
of course assuming a like attitude. 

Not least among the influences exerted 
by contact with the Mohammedans is ihe 
spread of the spirit of toleration. Begun in 
fanatical hatred of the Mohammedan people 
as well as of their religion, the Crusades 
ended by filling vast numbers of Christians 
with admiration for the manly valor, the re- 
finement, and cultivation of therace. ‘The . 
Crusaders were struck with the riches and 
elegance of manners which they observed 
among the Mussulmans. ‘Their first im- 
pressions were succeeded by frequent rela- 
tions between the Mussulmans and Chris- 
tians. These became more extensive and 
important than is generally believed.”* 
Thus was prepared the way for the pursuit 
of humanistic studies, which have done so 
much for the advancement of modern civili- 
zation. 

Foremost in point of time among these 
studies was philosophy. The writings of 
Aristotle, which played so important a part 
in later European education, were received 
from Spain with the commentaries of Aver- 
roes, which work remained authoritative 
in Europe for several centuries. Twice 
in the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the provincial council of Paris (the 
center of scholastic teaching) condemned 
and forbade the study of Aristotle. But 
never was it more true that “the heresy of 
one age becomes the dogma of the next”; 
for in this case the next age was quickly 
reached, as may be seen from the following 
facts: The chief work of Thomas Aquinas 
(1224-1274), “Summa Theologiz,” “was 
meant to be the sum of all known learning, 
arranged according to the best method and 
subordinate to the dictates of the church; 
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that was the intention of the book; practi- 
cally, it came to be the theological dicta of 
the church, explained according to the phi- 
losophy of Aristotle and his Arabian com- 
mentators. Another of his works, ‘Contra 
Gentiles,’ is meant to bring within the range 
of Christian thought all that is of value in 
Mahometan science.”' ‘Thus we see that 
the ‘‘Angelic Doctor,” whose writings were 
the mainstay of the church for centuries, 
and still serve as text-books in Jesuitical 
schools, owed his knowledge to the Saracens. 

In science the Mohammedans led the 
world when in the height of their prosperity 
and civilization. They diligently collected 
all the known works of their predecessors, 
traveling far and wide in search of infor- 
mation. When they had mastered all the 
knowledge obtainable from books, they 
brought their own genius to the work of ad- 
vancement, and transmitted to Christian 
Europe a more perfect knowledge of medi- 
cine, natural philosophy, and mathematics 
than they received from Greek and Indian 
authors ; while to them we owe the very be- 
ginning and early development of chemistry, 
which is the foundation of so many of the 
luxuries and wonders of modern civilization. 
Gibbon says: “The science of chemistry 
owes its origin and improvement to the in- 
dustry of the Saracens. They first invented 
and named the alembic for the purposes of 
distillation; analyzed the subjects of the 
three kingdoms of nature ; tried the distinc- 
tion and affinities of alkalies and acids, and 
converted the poisonous minerals into soft 
and salutary medicines.”? 

The first great chemist among the Ara- 
bians was Geber, who flourished in the latter 
part of the eighth or early in the ninth cen- 
tury; and his works remained standard un- 
til the seventeenth century, chemists in the 
mean time doing ‘‘nothing more than repeat- 
ing his experiments.” To him is attributed 
the discovery of the “infernal stone ” or ni- 
trate of silver, corrosive sublimate, ammo- 
niacal salts, and the exact process of cupel- 
lation of gold and silver. Before his day no 
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stronger acid than concentrated vinegar was 
known; but he obtained nitric acid by dis- 
tilling together Cyprus vitricl, alum, and salt- 
peter. He made sulphuric acid also. He 
ascertained that oxidization of metals in- 
creases their weight, but failed to discover 
the true cause of the phenomenon. He 
first gave to the world the method of pre- 
paring caustic alkali from the ashes of plants, 
which is practically the same as that still em- 
ployed. Rhazes, also a famous Moham- 
medan scientist, gives the earliest directions 
for the production of alcohol. Another Sar- 
acenic chemist discovered phosphorus, ob- 
taining by the distillation of a curious mix- 
ture what he described as “‘an artificial car- 
buncle which shone in the dark like a good 
moon.” 

Many of the most intellectual among the 
Arabians devoted themselves to the study of 
medicine. Their religion forbade dissection, 
hence they were deprived of this means of 
advancement in anatomy; nevertheless they 
made some discoveries in osteology. In pa- 
thology, therapeutics, and materia medica 
their progress was great. Er-Razi, generally 
called by Europeans Rhazes, wrote the first 
authentic description of exanthematous dis- 
eases, his treatise on small-pox and measles 
being afterward translated into Greek at the 
desire of one of the Byzantine emperors. 
Avicenna’s Canon of Medicine was translated 
into Hebrew and Latin, and remained for 
centuries the standard authority in the uni- 
versities of Western Europe. ‘The influence 
of Arabic teachings in medicine was so strong 
that the western nations adopted the nomen- 
clature of their instructors, and used it con- 
stantly until the general revival of letters in 
the West, when, with the returning zeal for 
everything classic, the Greek terms came into 
use, though some words, as alcohol, alembic, 
elixir, still remain to mark the impress of 
Arabian influence. The Saracen physicians 
were familiar with the principal mercurial and 
arsenical preparations used in the treatment 
of disease, also with the sulphates of several 
metals. They invented the probang, and 
made improvements in some surgical instru- 
ments, and hesitated not to use actual cau- 
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tery and the knife when circumstances re- 
quired. The medical school of Salerno, to 
which Italy owed the revival of the healing 
art within her borders, the first institution 
of the kind in Christian Europe, was the 
legitimate offspring of Moorish influence. 
The student in a Moslem school of medicine 
had to go through a regular course of study 
and pass severe examinations before he 
could receive a diploma which allowed him 
to enter upon the practice of his profession. 

In natural philosophy the Saracens speed- 
ily mastered the knowledge that had been 
gathered by their predecessors in this field 
of investigation ; and patiently, laboriously 
and successfully they carried the work for- 
ward. What matters it if the objects they 
had in view were unattainable? In their 
search for the philosopher’s stone and the 
elixir of life many noble men sacrificed time, 
money, life itself; but by their zeal impor- 
tant truths were discovered which have 
added greatly to the development of science 
and thus to the elevation of mankind. The 
connection between the weight and increas- 
ing density of the atmosphere they ascer- 
tained; and also that a body weighs differ- 
ently in a rare and in a dense atmosphere. 
Gravity was recognized as a force, and the fact 
that it diminishes with the distance was 
known, though they failed to learn the ratio 
between the force and distance. The dens- 
ities of bodies were determined almost as 
exactly as at present, and in some cases more 
accurately than during the last century. 
Alhazen, a famous Moslem scientist of the 
eleventh century, taught that vision is not 
the result of the emission of rays of* light 
from the eyes, as was asserted by earlier and 
even by some later writers, but is caused by 
rays from the object striking the retina of 
the eye. He was the first also who clearly 
explained why we see only one image with 
two eyes. He was among the first to use 
convex glasses for magnifying. 

There is reason to believe that the use of 
gunpowder, which has changed the whole 
art of war, was learned by Christian Europe 
from the Mohammedans. Certainly it was 
used among the Saracens long before it was 
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heard of in the West. Two years before the 
battle of Cressy, where Christians first used 
gunpowder, there were English auxiliaries in 
the army of Alfonso X. which besieged 
and destroyed Algeciras, which city the Sara- 
cens defended with the aid of artillery ; and 
it is but reasonable to suppose that here the 
art was learned which made the English 
victors in their first use of this destructive 
agent. 

The mariner’s compass, also, without which 
the immense ocean traffic of to-day would be 
impossible, we owe to the Mohammedans. 
It is quite certain that the Chinese used it 
hundreds of years before it was known in 
Europe. By some its invention is ascribed 
to Flavio de Gioja of Amalfi, but this is not 
now generally believed; the most that can 
be attributed to him being some possible 
improvement in the instrument. The truth 
seems to be that the Saracens, in their fre- 
quent intercourse with the people of South- 
ern Italy, brought to their notice the useful- 
ness of this wonderful instrument, and its 
employment gradually spread thence to all 
parts of Europe. It is probable that many 
other useful inventions have come to us in 
the same manner, their origin being ascribed 
to the individuals first bringing them into 
prominent notice among the Christians. 

In the ninth century the Arabs became 
acquainted with the system of numerical no- 
tation which we call Arabic, and which they 
probably derived from India; and in the fol- 
lowing century it was quite generally adopted 
throughout their dominions. Gerbert, who 
afterward became Pope Sylvester II., was 
educated in Moorish Spain and there learned 
the use of these numerals. Returning to his 
native France, he introduced them there. 
Being recognized as of special facility in 
commercial transactions, they speedily be- 
came popular, and a knowledge of them 
spread throughout Christendom. The sci- 
ences of arithmetic and algebra we owe to 
the Mohammedans. Before their time only 
a few rudimentary principles of the latter 
were known, and were considered only as a 
part of higher arithmetic. They elevated it 
into the dignity of a separate science, solving 
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quadratic and even cubic equations. In 
other branches of mathematics we are equal- 
ly indebted to the followers of Mohammed. 
The first Latin version of Euclid was trans- 
lated from an Arabian copy by Adhelard, an 
English monk. Seven books of Euclid’s 
eight were thus given to Europe; four of 
these were afterward recovered in Greek, and 
one has been lost. Sothat, but for Moorish 
culture, three books of this important work 
would never have reached the modern world. 
The same people greatly simplified trigono- 
metrical calculations by substituting the use 
of sines and co-sines for chords; and in the 
tenth century they reached the limits of 
spherical trigonometry. 

Astronomical science was greatly ad- 
vanced by the Mohammedans. While the 
Christian church was teaching with the ut- 
most positiveness the flatness of the éarth, 
globes were used in the public schools of 
Spain to illustrate its true shape. Their as- 
tronomers observed the stars through tubes, 
though whether or not these tubes contained 
lenses is a mooted point; that they were ac- 
quainted with the magnifying power of lens- 
es we have already seen. They made care- 
ful catalogues of the fixed stars, more accu- 
rate and complete than those of Ptolemy. 
They determined very closely the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, the precession of the equi- 
noxes, the length of the year; and calculated 
the circumference of the earth from the 
measurement of a degree of latitude on the 
plains of Asia, and computed from the fig- 
ures thus obtained the earth’s diameter. To 
Averroes is imputed the discovery of spots 
upon the sun. 

The first explanation of the apparent in- 
crease in the size of the heavenly bodies as 
they near the horizon was given by Alhazen, 
who also first explained the cause of twilight. 
With the close observation of scientists and 
the powerful imagination of Orientals, the 
Saracens mapped out and named more con- 
stellations than any other people. For a 
time Arabic names of stars were current in 
Western Europe, as medical terms had been; 
but as in medicine, so in astronomy, when 
classic learning became the rage, the teach- 
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ers to whom Christian Europe owed so much 
were ignored and forgotten; and the names 
of the principal stars as given by pagan 
Greece and Rome were adopted. But about 
four hundred stars of less brilliancy are still 
known to astronomers by their Arabic 
names. The first observatory in Europe 
was the Giralda at Seville, built by the 
Moors, The Arabians constructed large and 
accurate globes, quadrants, and other astro- 
nomical instruments, and spared neither 
time nor money in perfecting them. 

Spain, having remained under Moorish 
domination for five centuries, retains more 
than any other Christian country of Europe 
the influence of Moslem civilization. Her 
language is enriched by Arabic words and 
her literature by Arabic poetry and fiction. 
Her best methods of cultivating the soil 
were learned from those whom her present 
people conquered and expelled. Indeed, 
Christian Spain has never been as well tilled 
or as beautifully laid out as was this fertile 
land under the sway of the dusky Moor. 
An English divine, speaking of the present 
low condition of the Mohammedans in the 
scale of civilization, says that the first cause 
of this degradation is their religion, which 
inculcates Oriental fatalism, and hence op- 
poses improvement. Judged by the same 
standard, the Christian religion, as taught 
by its most powerful church, exercises also 
a debasing influence. For Spain, the most 
Catholic of countries, is sunk the lowest in 
superstition and ignorance. Yet this is the 
land which, in the hands of the Moor, was far 
in advance of all Christian Europe in the 
magnificence of its architecture, the schol- 
arship ot its professors, the education of the 
masses, and the riches of its products, both 
mineral and agricultural. 

The present condition of Mohammedan 
peoples may be accounted for, on Dr. Dra- 
per’s theory of history, from the fact that the 
vigor of the manhood of the race has by 
natural causes given place to the decay of 
old age, a decay to which all nations are 
subject sooner or later. The astonishing 
rapidity of the Moslem advance in intellect- 
ual attainments was naturally followed by an 
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early diminution of power, just as the hot- 
test fire most quickly burns itself out. The 
religion preached by Mohammed certainly 
raised his people out of the idolatry and ig- 
norance in which they had been sunk for 
ages, and gave them a higher ideal, both for 
this life and the next, than they had ever 
before possessed. There is an opinion gain- 
ing ground that all the great religions of the 
world have been in part a revelation of di- 
vine truth, and have had a work to do on 
earth, Mohammedanism certainly con- 
tained many grains of truth, and has played 
an important part in the world’s history, in 
having kept the torch of learning brightly 
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burning while it was extinguished, or nearly 
so, among other peoples, and in handing it 
on to the western world when the latter was 


prepared toreceive and preserve it with care.* 
Walter B. Scaife. 
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O’er Venice goidenly the moon 
Arose unto our view— 

Slowly first, but swifter soon— 
And o’er the city threw 

A wondrous spell, as up the blue 

She led her starry retinue. 


(O, lover’s moon! 


O, yellow moon! 


So stately and so slow 
You rose oer Venice's storied walls 


A century ago.) 


This, sure, is not the city old 
That we beheld to-day ! 
The palaces are touched with gold, 
Soft gleams the watery way. 
By many a wave-washed marble quay, 
We glide down to the shining sea. 


(O, many a lover has loved your face, 
And dreamed in your hallowed glow ; 
But yours was still the same love chase, 


A century ago.) 


O, city of a thousand rhymes, 
Night climbs her golden stair, 

Again as in those olden times, 
Art thou, O Venice, fair. 
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And all the dinginess of noon 
Is banished by the magic moon. 


(They drift no more down the dimpling street, 
But lovers are here as then. 

With wondering joy your face they greet, 
And you smile at the loves of men.) 


We drift adown the narrow line 
Of tall and stately palaces, 

We see the windows all ashine, 
And pledging golden chalices, 

Or dancing to a merry air, 

Venetian girls, dark-eyed and fair. 


(O, fierce and free and strong ts your love! 
And sure over him your hold ; 

He cannot forget his queen above, 
Or the love that ts centuries old.) 


Unto these waves that glow and glisten, 
How many a heart has breathed its woe. 
The murmuring waves, they long as they listen, 
And many a heart they hide below. 
And the sea ebbing or flowing at love’s behest, 
Sings ever the songs that die on his breast. 


( Your love is yours for a million years! 
My love—O, false is she! 

You call not in vain to your love, or in tears— 
For yours ts the answering sea.) 


Some strange, sweet sense of morn is here, 
The air is all athrill; 
The dream-dispelling day is near, 
The sea is strangely still. 
And Venice coming from the night, 
Is dimly changing in the light; 
And soon all moon-wrought charm she’ll lose, 
In turbid channels’ faded hues. 
* ~ + * * 
No more on Venice doth she shine, 
For far and faint, but stately yet, 
She groweth finer and more fine— 
The moon hath set! 
John H. Craig. 
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PIONEER SKETCHES.—IV. 


STORIES of the early period of the ‘“‘ Amer- 
ican” settlement of California (as if the na- 
tive Californians were not also Americans, 
and Indians of the soil the “ only original” 
Americans), of the gold-hunting days, have 
become almost tedious; and yet, like the 
gold placers and the tailings of mines im- 
perfectly worked and carelessly thrown out, 
they sometimes prove worth: going over 
again, if indeed they do not turn out unde- 
veloped deposits. It has been reserved 
for this age to re-discover the treasures and 
wonders of the oldest Old World — Tro- 
jan and Assyrian and Indo-Aryan, Mexican 
and Central American; there seems likely to 
be no end of the patient unearthing and 
reducing to history that which has been 
lost in the region of fable; for this is 
.2 searching as well as a utilitarian age, 
and its accumulations of enormous wealth 
are sometimes wisely and nobly devoted 
to learning and investigation. And while 
New England and the Old Dominion, New 
York and the Commonwealth of Penn, 
still honor and encourage their writers who 
delve in the buried past, and resurrect or 
rehabilitate incidents and records and narra- 
tives of the long ago, which they wel- 
come as a sort of community heir-loom 
lost and restored, in our new California, 
with a little more than thirty years of top 
filling to cover the events and scenes of 
the most extraordinary settlement the world 
has ever witnessed, and the most exciting 
epoch in which dash and greedandendurance 
and intellect ever drove and grasped, tugged, 
jostled, or commanded, it is too much to cry 
that “the days of ’49 are played out,” and 
to discourage looking back even for the de- 
light or the diversion of reminiscence, as 
though it were like the crime of Lot’s wife. 
Eastern magazines and their readers are 
never satiated with old scenes, and old rec- 
ords in old places of the old folk who peo- 
pled them—why should not the newer old 
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times of the age of gold continue to be some- 
times the theme of the ranking magazine 
of this land of gold ? 

It is curious and a study for us who keep 
going forward while occasionally we glance 
backward, to recall the travel hither in the 
early days and to contrast it with that of to- 
day. Howland & Aspinwall, the most noted 
and most enterprising and sagacious of New 
York shipping merchants, foresaw the value 
of the traffic upon this coast upon the ac- 
quisition of California by the United States 
and the definite settlement of the Oregon * 
question, and were quick to engage with the 
government for the building and running of 
four large ocean steamships, to voyage be- 
tween Panama and Astoria, Oregon, and 
make stoppages at the intermediate ports of 
Mexico and California—Acapulco, Mazatlan, 
Guaymas, San Diego, Monterey, and San 
Francisco. There was no idea of gold de- 
posits or gold discovery in California at that 
time. The enterprise was purely and simply 
based upon the conviction on the part of the 
great merchants that this coast was destined 
to become one of the richest and most im- 
portant in commercial rank, and, sooner or 
later, to command a great share in the trade 
of China, and measurably, of the Indies. 
Three of their steamships, the Panama, the 
California, and the Oregon, were launched 
before the discovery of gold, and not until 
these had sailed from New York to take their 
places in the line was the news of the discov- 
ery announced in the East. Then, as though 
copper were instantly made gold, the enter- 
prise of Howland & Aspinwall--organized in- 
to the original Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany—suddenly sprang into a condition of 
enormous riches and surpassing importance, 
greater than it had expected to attain through 
years of venture and toil, of careful manage- 
ment and masterly ability. It was the most 
profitable steamship line in the world. The 
steamships had been built in the best man- 
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ner, so equipped as to serve as war vessels 
in the event of their need as such by the 
government, and their cost was in excess, 
therefore, of the ordinary ocean steamships 
of the merchant marine of that period. But 
great as was the cost, the net earnings of 
each of the three more than paid it all dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1849. And this 
rich traffic continued through the succeeding 
four or five years. It is to the enduring 
credit of that old company that they ran and 
provisioned and equipped their steamships 
always in first-class order and to the extent 
of their ability, the extraordinary exigencies 
of the “rush” duly considered. A spirit of 
magnanimity and justice distinguished the 
company, in contrast with the spirit and con- 
duct of other steamship companies and own- 
ers who competed with it for the golden 
trade. The steamships made monthly trips. 
San Francisco, instead of Astoria, on the 
Columbia River, was made the northern ter- 
minus. The “rush” precluded the accom- 
plishment of that portion of the contract; 
also, there was no money in the Oregon 
trade to compare with the immense profit in 
carrying passengers and freight between San 
Francisco and Panama. 

At that time San Francisco had no docks 
or wharves, no landing place for sea-going 
vessels. Cheap and frail structures, capable 
of accommodating the small craft of a few 
tons that plied on the bay and on the rivers 
between San Francisco and the embarcaderos 
at San Jose, Sacramento, and Stockton, car- 
rying passengers and freight, were built at 
Clark’s Point, foot of Broadway, and at the 
foot of what is now Commercial Street, near 
Sansome. There was not a river steamer in 
California waters. For want of dockage, the 
steamers anchored in the bay, in front of the 
city, on arrival, and passengers were conveyed 
ashore by staall boats at an extra charge of 
from two to five dollars per head, as the boat- 
men—copying the practice of hackmen in 
their time of monopoly—felt inclined to 
charge. The freight was lightered at an addi- 
tional heavy cost to the shipper or consignee. 
The task, in unloading between one thousand 
and fifteen hundred passengers by every 
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steamer, and lightering many hundred tons 
of freight, was tedious and sometimes dan- 
gerous ; and in taking off sick and prostrate 
passengers, women and children, the diffi- 
culty and peril were a serious task upon 
the strength and patience of the boatmen. 
The same labor and trouble were incident to 
the departure of the steamships, as far as 
passengers were concerned, but there were 
then no outgoing freights, beyond the very 
few instances of extra baggage. 

These occasions often served to, enable 
passengers or crews just arrived in sailing 
vessels from all parts of the world to make 
their ‘‘ounce a day,” by manning the ship’s 
boats and competing with the regular boat- 
men for the carrying ashore of the steam- 
ship passengers, and in putting on board 
those homeward bound. One case is recalled 
in which a crew of four, with a large skiff 
built by them on the voyage from New York 
on board a bark, earned fifty dollars each in 
taking passengers ashore from the Oregon— 
their first experience in “striking it rich” in 
the land of gold. But the good luck and 
big wages were too much for the equilib- 
rium of two of them—they squandered the 
money that night in a “good time” ashore. 
With one of the other two that fifty was the 
nest egg of the million and more he now 
possesses. Full value received then and 
since marked the expenditure of every dol- 
lar or dime that ever escaped his hands. Few 
indeed are the Argonauts who have so care- 
fully hoarded their means and controlled 
their desires. Yet few of them have less en- 
joyed life or subjected themselves to more 
distressing restrictions. He has his riches; 
he has little else worth having or living for. 

A trip from Panama by steamship to San 
Francisco, at that time, was in itself an exas- 
perating experience, with discomfort in every 
way—crowded staterooms and doubling in 
berths for cabin passengers, a ravenous, un- 
controllable rush for the table, inadequate 
room on deck and below either for exercise 
or rest, jangling and wrangling among many, 
occasional fights among the rougher lot. The 
steerage was all the way a pandemonium of 
insufferable hoggishness at meals and ruffian- 
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ism in forcing breathing space on the part of 
the aggressive toward the yielding and feeble. 
And if cleanliness be next to godliness the 
situation was well-nigh Luciferian. Yet all 
this upon the steamships on this side was a 
comfortable and delightful voyage compared 
to that between New Yorkand the Chagres on 
the Atlantic steamships run by other com- 
panies. Nor was the trip across the Isthmus 
a thing of beauty and a joy forever, partic- 
ularlyin coming toward California. The land- 
ing by boats from the steamer at the Chagres 
River was unpleasant and at times dangerous. 
The ascent of the river by bungoes, poled 
by brutish, unclad negroes in savage state, 
was slow and disagreeable, especially for la- 
dies, as the bungoes were without cabin or 
shelter, and there was no protection from ex- 
posure in any way. The mule ride from 
Gorgona or from Chagres, farther up the 
river, over to Panama was tedious and pain- 
ful as well as costly—the charges sometimes 
as high as $50 for the animal for the short 
journey of either twenty-one or twenty-eight 
miles, according to the starting point. And 
the mules sometimes really seemed to be so 
trained as to relieve themselves of their awk- 
ward riders when a few miles upon the road 
and trot rapidly back to their owners, leaving 
the dismounted and maddened traveler to 
make the remainder of the distance on foot. 
The road—or trail—was so bad in spots, 
here through mire holes and there between 
earth, or rock walls of the trail, with barely 
space for the animal itself, as to keep one al- 
ways on the alert lest he should be plunged 
or scraped out of the rickety and uncomfort- 
able saddle. And the long detention at 
Panama, awaiting the departure of the steam- 
ship northward, was a tropical purgatory of 
fevers and fleas which forced one to long for 
the perils of ocean and the miseries of ship- 
board. But beyond all the sufferings and 
annoyances and delays of the steamship pas- 
sengers by the Isthmus route, were the hor- 
rors and privations of many who, tired of 
waiting at Panama for the up-bound steamer, 
embarked on sailing vessels poorly provis- 
ioned and in no manner adapted to passen- 
ger traffic. Some of them were unseaworthy 
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and wretchedly fitted out, inadequately 
manned, and dull sailers. In several in- 
stances, the voyage between Panama and San 
Francisco occupied from four to eight months 
—longer time than the average voyage from 
Atlantic ports by the way of Cape Horn. 
And in the low latitudes, becalmed for 
weeks, on short allowances of food and 
water, or tossed about in imminent peril of 
foundering in the gulf gales farther up the 
coast, the helpless victims on these old hulks 
endured privations and hardships almost in- 
credible. No small number were unable to 
withstand these terrors of sea-going, and their 
bodies were given to the deep. 

The long voyage around Cape Horn was 
more generally taken by the gold-hunters, 
and the stories of these voyagers can still be 
recalled with interest and profit. On the 
breaking out of the gold fever all over the 
States of the Union, ship-owners and agents 
seized and made the most of the opportu- 
nity. Every sort of vessel was laid on for 
the golden shores, from the small schooner 
of less than a hundred tons to the ship of 
two thousand. Old packets, old whalers, 
which had before been worn out in the 
merchant service, old coasters, old merchant- 
men condemned from the trade, and old 
craft of every order, but nothing new, and 
very few that were fitted for the purpose, 
were rapidly put into some sort of condition 
and dispatched, laden with passengers and 
freight. The rush was so great and the de- 
mand for passage so eager that inquiry 
into the seaworthiness of the vessels or 
the fitting out, or the capability of the offi- 
cers andcrew, was neither made nor cared for. 
“To start and to get there” were the main 
points of consideration. Companies of from 
ten to two hundred organized, purchased 
vessels, and equipped and manned them for 
the voyage. Barely a dozen of these, if so 
many, continued to be companies after en- 
tering San Francisco Bay. The voyage was 
made by some in from four to six months ; 
others were from six to ten, and some as long 
as twelve months on the way. It is remark- 
able that out of the many thousands who 
voyaged in such indifferent manner, so few 
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died at sea. The average mortality rate was 
much less than that on land. And yet there 
were manifold instances of lack of provisions 
and water, of terrible distress and protracted 
suffering. But there was more than an av- 
erage of human toughness and vitality and 
spirit among the gold-hunters ; as was again 
proved in their rough and wild life in the 
mines—a life of toil and exposure and ex- 
cesses under which nature would have been 
exhausted in ordinary cases, 

The life on shipboard was novel and oc- 
casionally exciting ; but oftenerdull and ener- 
vating, without purpose or benefit. There 
was the daily curiosity respecting the ship’s 
run during the twenty-four hours; the at- 
tempts to learn the sailor's craft in knots and 
splices, in going aloft and reefing and furl- 
ing the sails, climbing into the tops, ventur- 
ing out upon the yards, harpooning porpoises 
from the chains and under the bows, fish- 
ing for dolphin and barbecore, hanging lights 
at night amidships to lure flying-fish aboard, 
trawling chunks of salt beef or salt pork on 
hooks with chain connection to catch the 
sharks which followed in the ship’s wake, 
improvising glee clubs, clearing deck for 
dances, for sparring matches, for a “hoe 
down”; on Sunday the morning service, and 
a “big dinner” with plum duff or roley- 
poley or pie to top off with, games at cards 
or dice, backgammon, chess, and checkers, 
the rough frolicking in “ crossing the line,” 
the wild joy at sighting, meeting and speak- 
ing a vessel and seeing others than our- 
selves, and then making the first port, Rio 
de Janeiro, St. Catherine’s, or some other. 

The “good time” ashore followed. In 
Rio there were the sights—the false Sugar- 
loaf, the forts of Santa Croix and the fortifi- 
cations across the channel or entrance to the 
magnificent harbor, the towering and peaked 
Corcovado, Serpent’s Island, the strange 
city itself, with its narrow streets and singu- 
lar styles of architecture, its gloomy-looking 
palace, its grand cathedrals and churches, its 
splendid gardens and its dingy custom-house, 
gloomy prison and indifferent theater; its 
inhospitable hotels, its gangs of slaves (direct 
importations from Africa), carrying merchan- 
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dise upon their heads, loading and unload- 
ing vessels at the quays, and doing all the 
work of every store, every shop, every house- 
hold; its handsome and broad Rua de Reita, 
its rich and narrow Rua de Ouvidor, filled 
with jewelers’ stores, its foul and filthy Rua 
de Saboa, much in want of the plentiful use 
of its own name; and its currency—reis and 
dumps, paper and copper. In millreis a 
dollar value is written in four figures, and 
when the bill is presented for the first din- 
ner at a restaurant the untutored stranger 
stands aghast at the hopelessness of ever be- 
ing able to quit so prodigious a score; his 
dinner is charged at thousands, with the dol- 
lar mark ($) at the end of the dread array. 
But the fright is over when the smiling land- 
lord makes it clear that a dollar will suffice. 
The great pond inclosed within low stone 
walls, near the Campo, in which the slave 
women do the washing daily, was a place of 
interesting novelty: two hundred of these 
women chattering like so many parrots as 
they stood more than knee deep in the wa- 
ter, and all the time were kept busily at the 
clothes-washing by their overseers or drivers, 
burly slaves of brutish aspect, and little in- 
clined to levity or mercy. But no earthly 
power could stop the clatter of these en- 
slaved wenches. Their backs might suffer the 
lash, but their tongues would wag. 

One might see the Emperor in Rio—the 
handsome and youthful Dom Pedro, then 
in his twenty-fifth year—and visit his impe- 
rial chapel and his imperial library, in which 
is a Faust Bible, of the first edition of the 
holy book ever printed, and also a gorgeous- 
ly bound and splendidly illuminated copy of 
Pope’s works, presented to the Empress by 
(Queen Victoria, and over one hundred thou- 
sand other volumes, ancient and modern, in 
every language, standard and lower grades, 
besides engravings, charts, maps, and valu- 
able manuscripts. There was the imperial 
museum, too, with its million-dollar Brazil- 
ian diamond as the chief popular attraction, 
and its vast stores of all things which entitle 
the institution to the high rank it holds. But 
the scavenger system of Rio is the strangest 
of its many strange things. As the historian 
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said of snakes in Ireland, there is no sewer- 
age in Rio. That which is substituted for 
it is the labor of individual slaves, and every 
night at a late hour, when stores are closed 
and most of the population is abed, the slaves 
carry to the harbor and there dump in the 
garbage and all else which has accumulated 
during the day. Of the method the best 
that can be said is, it is cheap and nasty. 
But we must leave Rio and its clumsy 
customs and port regulations, its harbor 
guartieres or stations, its sudden and violent 
midday showers, and its hot and melting 
sunshine, and again put to sea, to brave and 
pass the dangers of Cape Horn. A fair wind 
and a rolling sea are with us. Through the 
Straits of Le Maire, past Staten Island, and in 
time off the pitch of the Cape, and pitch and 
toss it is in the most uncomfortable manner. 
But the stout ship goes through the moun- 
tain-high sea (say thirty feet to the highest 
waves), and after many days Chiloe Islands 
are behind and Valparaiso harbor is made. 
Ten days is enough to waste here in doing 
the city—its fashionable Almendral, its un- 
savory “tops,” and its cathedral, its library 
and its prison of state. <A ‘“‘norther” might 
spoil a longer stay. And then for San Fran- 
cisco straight on as the voyage can be made. 
The routine life on shipboard is now 
much changed. Upon departure from Rio 
it had taken on new diversions. Harpoon- 
ing porpoises and fishing had given way to 
netting Cape pigeons and shooting albatross 
—greatly to the horror of the sailors, whose 
ancient superstition predicted shipwreck or 
disaster therefrom; and as the sun was 
in the full north in those days, his rising at 
so late an hour as nine, and his setting so 
early as three, was a gloomy novelty. So far 
north was the great orb that at noon the 
open hand at the arm’s extremity, with the 
lower part resting upon the line of the hori- 
zon, completely hid him; and at his merid- 
ian the eye was no more affected in looking 
upon him than it is in gazing at the moon. 
No whales were to be seen, and only two or 
three had been seen on the whole voyage, 
until the equator had been crossed in the 
Pacific, after which two sperm whales and 
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farther north a score of right whales were 
so fearless of the vessel or so reckless of 
danger of ‘‘blubber hunters,” as to swim 
close about and exhibit their spouting qual- 
ities. A curious thing, when near the lati- 
tude of San Diego, a hundred miles from 
the coast, was the flight aboard of a small 
yellow bird like the finches called wild ca- 
naries nowadays in the interior. It was wel- 
comed as a harbinger of good, caught and 
cared for, but died the very morning the 
ship made her way through the Golden Gate, 
and anchored off Clark’s Point—the glad 
ending of a protracted voyage. 

The trip across the plains has oftener 
been described than the voyage, and is more 
commonly known, because of its painful ca- 
tastrophes and harrowing stories. No doubt. 
it surpassed, in constant perils and exciting 
adventures, the trip by the Isthmus or around 
Cape Horn. It was, however, in the main, 
as tedious as the latter, more exhausting than 
the former. The way was whitened by the 
bones of the animals, and marked by the 
graves of the dead, either killed by Indians 
or cut off by disease. To get into the gold 
fields by the back way with mule and ox 
teams proved, after ali, fully as difficult and 
more fatal in proportion than by ocean and 
Isthmus. 

And such a scene of wild life, extraordi- 
nary habits and uproarious enchantment as 
that which was presented to the freshly ar- 
rived emigrant and gold-hunter, upon land- 
ing at San Francisco, was never conjectured 
or witnessed in any land by any people. To 
those, especially, who had passed their days 
in the land of steady habits, the sights were 
astounding and appalling. The grandest 
and most popular resorts, crowded day and 
night, were the great gambling establish- 
ments—the famous El Dorado tent, corner 
of Kearny and Washington streets, the Al- 
hambra on the opposite corner, Wright’s 
Exchange opposite that. Next adjoining 
the noted Parker House, on Kearny Street 
in front of the Plaza, was Denniston’s Ex- 
change, and beyond, toward Clay Street, the 
Eagle, the United States, and the Magnolia. 
At the landing at Clark’s Point was a gam- 
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bling-house; on every block on the way up 
town to the Plaza, the center of city life then, 
were gambling-houses, or, more accurately, 
tents; and below Dupont street to the bay, 
from Broadway to Sacramento Street—then 
the southern limit of the active city—gam- 
bling-houses were the most numerous. In 
every one of these was a bar, and in most of 
them music, wind and string, from trombone 
to fiddle, clarionet, flute and drum, cornet 
and tambourine. The gaming tables, faro 
and monte, were stacked with Spanish gold 
ounces and Mexican dollars, gold dust in 
bags and purses, silver coin from dollars 
to dimes. Fights were frequent, and life 
was held cheap, but there was little of 
theft or robbery. Happy Valley was thick 
with “Sydney ducks,” yet articles of value 
were exposed without fear of loss. Although 
Washerwoman’s Bay was the resort of the 
depraved and desperate, the visitor was safer 
there than he is in the Western Addition 
at midnight now. Clark’s Point marked the 
northern business limit of the city, Macon- 
dray’s store the southern. Stockton Street 
was a suburb. The Folsom House, corner 
of Montgomery and California, was out of 
town, and the Mission Doiores was a dis- 
tant resort. At the Presidio the old Spanish 
guns were in place upon the ruins of the 
former fortification, commanding that part 
of the entrance to the bay, and the old 
adobe barracks were in fair preservation. 
But no habitation appeared all the way from 
the Heads to the southern slope of Telegraph 
Hill, which was later graced by a windmill, 
to grind whatever was profitable. The old 
United States Hotel on Montgomery Street, 
between Clay and Sacramento, the City Ho- 
tel, on Kearny between Clay and what is 
now Commercial Street—then not in exist- 
ence—the Casa Grande on Dupont Street, 
between Washington and Clay—all of these 
built on the west side of the streets on which 
they fronted—and three or four other large 
adobes, were the principal houses, and there 
was not a brick building in the city. Frank 
Ward & Co., Mellus & Howard, with Tal- 
bot H. Green as a partner, Brannan & Os- 
burn, Kittle & Harrison, Jansen & Co., Ma- 
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condray & Co., Burgoyne & Plume, and 
Ross & Benton were the principal merchants, 
B. Davidson & Co., the agent of the Roths- 
childs, bankers. Where St. Mary’s Cathedral 
stands was the tent of Dr. Dimon, the phy- 
sician who attended Secretary Seward in his 
last illness. ‘The Old City Hall is upon the 
site of the Parker House. A sluggish pond 
disfigured the site of the old Wright House, 
corner of Jackson and Kearny, and that 
fifty-vara lot, together with the two other lots 
of equal size corner of Montgomery and 
Clay, and of Montgomery and California, 
were owned by “ Kanaka” Davis, who rent- 
ed the latter two at the snug sum of fifty 
thousand dollars a year. He is now a poor 
man. Norman Assing was the Chinese 
“boss,” and kept a cake stand and small 
shop on Kearny Street near Clay. Chinese 
restaurants were the popular cheap eating- 
houses, where a square meal, such as it was, 
could be had fora dollar. At the Plaza Del- 
monico’s of that day, a dinner cost from five 
to fifty dollars, and two and a half dollars 
was the price of a cheap breakfast. Sandy 
Marshall’s ‘“‘Our House” on Clay Street 
was a favorite chop-house and resort for New 
Yorkers of sporting turn. The Plaza was 
without fence or inclosure, a lounging place 
by day, a camping spot at night, for lodg- 
ings in houses or tents were to be had only 
through friendship or dollars. Life in the 
city was a matter of excitement to all; of 
costly dissipation to those with means, of 
wretched tiresomeness to the many who had 
little to subsist upon. 

To reach the mines, the seat of wealth, was 
the common desire and purpose. By deep- 
sea vessels, by schooners, by small river 
boats, by row boats, the trip was made to the 
chief embarcaderos, Sacramento for those 
going to the northern mines, Stockton for 
those who preferred the southern mines. 
And it was remarkable that Northerners and 
Southerners—as they were classed—general- 
ly chose the mines answering to their respect- 
ive sections. With foreigners, sailors, and the 
Oregonians, these distinctions had no signif- 
icance—they made their way to either as cir- 
cumstances shaped their course. It required 
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much cost and small outfit to get to the dig- 
gings. Passage up the river was a matter of 
ounces; thence to the mines, whether by 
animals or on foot, was further heavy cost. 
Freights were from fifty cents to one dollar 
per pound by pack trains or teams, and road- 
way expenses during the three, four, or five 
days it required from Sacramento or Stock- 
ton to the destination, were a considerable 
item to short pockets. Once in the diggings 
the expense was augmented in the purchase 
of tools, if these had not been already pro- 
vided—picks an ounce, shovels an ounce, 
and rockers sold as high as one hundred 
dollars; flour, bacon, beans, sugar, from 
one to two dollars a pound, canned vegeta- 
bles and pickles five to ten dollars a can, 
saleratus almost its weight in gold; whisky 
—never to be left out of the list of necessa- 
ries—four bits a drink. Claims were free to 
be chosen and worked, but under the “‘camp’ 
An ounce a day was the ruling 
expectation. It often exceeded, as often fell 
below this mark. Pan and rocker were the 
washing processes; picks, bars, and shovels, 
with spoons of metal or brass, the mining im- 
plements. To leave any of these in the claim 
was to secure it, and thefts of them were 
rarely known. ‘To leave the claim without 
leaving these was to abandon it. The code of 
“camp” laws was observed with scrupulous 
care; to violate the code meant appearance 
before the alcalde, with the certainty of heavy 
fine, with perhaps flogging, the loss of ounces 
and banishment from the camp. Justice was 
dealt briefly and rigorously. ‘The alcalde 
was elected, and from his judgments there 
was no appeal; punishment and fine followed 
judgment immediately. Killing was not al- 
ways murder. It was to horse and cattle 
thieves, or the wretches who robbed the min- 
ers, that the rope was surest and speediest. 
It was a strange mode of life: a tent of 
canvas or brush to sleep in, cooking and eat- 
ing out in the open air, no resort of nights 
unless to the grocery or gambling tent, hard 
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work in the mine all day through the work- 
ing week, and Sunday a day of trading, pros- 
pecting, washing, reveling, or dissipating, in- 
stead of rest. Mails were brought now and 
then by some camp trader returned from San 
Francisco, who had been provided with a list 
of the camp inhabitants, and taken their let- 
ters from the post-office at forty cents per 
ounce postage, with the chances of getting a 
dollar for each of them as his compensation. 
Newspapers were too bulky to be taken; but 
the few brought into camp were more pre- 
cious than gold, and were worn out in the 
reading and handling as they were loaned 
from hand to hand. There were instances 
of men, married men and fathers at that, re- 
fusing to pay the dollar asked for the letters 
from home and wife and children. On the 
other hand, the letters sometimes proved not ° 
worth the dollar—impertinent inquiries from 
persons unknown, asking to be informed 
whether the mines were fact or fable. To- 
bacco was the miner’s chief solace. It may 
be a “filthy weed,” but there is nothing 
known that can vie with it in soothing the 
lonely and hard-worked toiler in the mines. 
To make his “pile” was the sum of the 
miner’s ambition, his chief hope and end. 
When made, how few knew what to do with 
it! It is astonishing, when one reflects upon 
the matter, that so large a proportion of the 
early gold-hunters who were enabled in those 
days to rapidly acquire fortune ended their 
days in want or lived to endure privation; 
that so very few of them have retained or 
added to their riches. Itis generally the fate 
of discoverers and pioneers, as of inventors, 
to end their lives in misfortune or in penury, 
while those who follow upon their work accu- 
mulate wealth and leave golden store to their 
successors. It was the fate of Columbus; it 
has been the fate of countless others ; it was 
the fate of the generous old Sutter, and of 
Marshall, who discovered the gold of Califor- 
nia. The golden fleece of the Argonauts has 
too often turned into rags and poverty. 
James O Meara. 
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Prince Casimir III. had followed his late 
father, Prince Casimir II. upon the throne. 
Although the name of the new Prince was 
distinguished from that of the old merely by 
the addition of a very small stroke, the mark 
that divided the court life and policy of the 
fatherand son was all the greater. Prince Cas- 
imir II., like so many of the petty princes of 
theeighteenth century, had held extensiveand 
brilliant court ; had lived muchand ruled little. 
His mistresses and favorites, on the contrary, 
ruled him and the land completely. But the 


son, who had been obliged from his youth to 
silently witness this disgraceful housekeep- 
ing, to endure the burden.of the pomp and 
ceremonials, and, at the same time, make a 
cheerful mien besides, straightway upon as- 
suming the reins of government became the 


exact opposite of his father. Half of the 
household was dismissed, the festivities were 
discontinued, the favorites disappeared. A 
dozen confidants had had the ear of the old 
Casimir; not a single one had the ear of the 
new Casimir. He ruled alone. Not even 
his valet.de-chambre could boast of having 
any personal influence with him. What an 
incredible innovation for the whole country! 
A Prince who ruled alone, and a court at 
which there was no favorite’s influence ! 
Had not the great comet in the spring fore- 
boded unheard-of events, the old courtiers 
would not have believed in the possibility of 
such a thing, not even now after it had come 
to pass. 

The palace seemed deserted. The young 
Prince was yet unmarried. _ His mother had 
died long ago. His sister was married at a 
distance. It was a court without women. 
No, wonder it became as silent as a convent 
within the old walls. Casimir’s only pleas- 
ure was the chase; not those ostentatious 


1 Translated by permission of the author from the 
German of W. H. Riehl. 


race-hunting festivals then so much in vogue, 
but solitary sport in the forest’s depths. 

It once happened that the young Prince 
while out hunting on an insidious autumn 
evening brought home a fever instead of 
the game he had vainly sought. From his 
earliest youth he had not been ill. On that 
account he could rely upon his rugged con- 
stitution, which sorted well with the firmness 
of his will; and it was therefore no wonder 
that upon assuming the government he 
should discharge the old court physician 
along with the other servants whom he con- 
sidered superfluous. He thought that work 
and the chase would save the expense of a 
doctor and apothecary, and, like his favorite 
poet Molitre, he had no high opinion of the 
medical faculty. But now he had become 
ill, nevertheless, and this alarmed him ten 
times more than other people, because he 
was not at all used to it. 

The court marshal, a deeply humiliated 
remnant of the former court, finally succeeded 
in pressing the promise from the fever-tossed 
patient that he would call in medical aid, 
and henceforth keep a doctor-in-ordinary. 
The tremendous effort which the Prince 
made to overcome his prejudice worked won- 
derfully. Immediately after having given 
the court marshal his word, he fell into a per- 
spiration which was followed by a deep sleep, 
and, on waking next morning, Prince Casi- 
mir felt himself free from fever. 

Now truly was he scared at the promise 
he had given the court marshal the day be- 
fore, and considered his recovery as bought 
too dearly. But after considering it a while, 
he bit his lips together and muttered to him- 
self: “A man’s word is sacred!” and or- 
dered the appointment of a doctor-in-ordi- 
nary. But in spite of such a manly, honest 
spirit, the wag lurked in the background; 
for whilst the marshal was triumphantly whis- 
pering in the ears of his friends that the new 
system was broken and that the old court 
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life was again reviving, the Prince was cogi- 
tating how, in the person of the doctor him- 
self, he could turn the post of doctor-in-ordi- 
nary into an empty show. 

Two noted doctors were designated by 
public opinion as the only possible candidates 
for the enviable post. But the Prince chose 
a third, of whom no man thought. The 
whole city fell as from the clouds over this 
choice; and if one, on the whole, can fall 
from the clouds more than another, the 
chosen one fell from the clouds the most. 
He was an extremely young fellow, scarcely 
returned from the high school, whence, be- 
side a betrothed, he had also brought a doc- 
tor’s hat. Beyond this there was about him 
little trace of adoctor. He was known in the 
city as a polite young man, and was invited 
to all the merry-makings, but nobody invited 
him toa sick-bed. Then, too, he had a capital 
recipe for brewing punch, which he must 
write down for half the housewives in the 
Other recipes were not sought from 
him. Of very humble origin, he could not 
seek in the favor and countenance of his 
relatives a compensation for unacquired 
knowledge. The poor young fellow did not 
even have a distinguished name, for he called 
himself Dr. John Jacob Miller. Yet the enig- 
matical Prince appointed this Dr. John Ja- 
cob Miller his doctor-in-ordinary! It could 
well be said, in a double sense, the Prince 
was this doctor's “first” patient. [Fiirst. ] 

However, Miller possessed an attribute 
peculiarly valuable to physicians—he knew 
that he knew nothing—and as he was just as 
candid and honest toward others as he was 
modest in himself, he mounted the marble 
steps of the palace when summoned to the 
first audience with the fixed purpose of 
frankly avowing to the Prince his unfitness, 
and begging him to graciously spare him 
the intended honor. But to his great sur- 
prise the Prince anticipated him in this 
intention by addressing him as follows : 

“My dear Dr. Miller, you must not sup- 
pose that I appointed you to be my doctor- 
in-ordinary because of your medical skill. I 
know that you learned nothing at the uni- 
versities. But all doctorsare charlatans, and 
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he who, like you, gets no practice, at least 
does not cure anybody to death, and is, 
therefore, in his way, nearly the best. Be- 
cause you have mother-wit and are modest, 
I want you to be my doctor-in-ordinary, not 
because of your science, for which I don’t 
give a fig. I let nature take its course, as 
the best of doctors, and you must not inter- 
fere. It is traditional at our court for the 
doctor-in-ordinary to make his appearance 
punctually every morning at eight o’clock ; 
and since, according sto the old custom, I 
have again a doctor-in-ordinary, I desire to 
see him here at that hour each morning, too. 
As regards my health you must not be con- 
cerned about that ; speak only when I speak 
to you; be discreet, silent, and modest, my 
dear doctor, and you may make your for- 
tune.” ; 

Miller was very much nonplussed by these 
remarks. It was now impossible for him to 
decline; for exactly for the same reason that 
he considered himself unfit for his new post 
the Prince declared him peculiarly fitted for 
it. Besides, the condescending, rude words 
of the Prince awoke the natural levity within 
him ; and he thoughtto himself, for amanaged 
twenty-five, who has nothing but a betrothed, 
this is no bad beginning; and what the 
Prince required of him he could do as well 
as anybodyelse. Instead of declining, there- 
fore, he expressed his humble thanks for the 
princely favor, and was most graciously dis- 
missed from the audience by his taciturn 
master. 

As the two young men stood face to face, 
each was apparently well satisfied with him- 
self and his role. But both were of an up- 
right mind. Therefore the Prince as well 
as the doctor was ashamed and mortified at 
the part he had played as soon as they had 
taken leave of each other. The Prince felt 
it only too keenly that, after all, he had kept 
his promise only in the letter, but had bro- 
ken it in spirit, and this seemed to him un- 
princely. While he had remained true to 
himself outwardly, inwardly he had fallen 
away from himself. Still more, in order to 
prevent a return to the old court life, he had 
begun by reinstating its most rotten excres- 
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cence: he had created the first sinecure. 
But his stubbornness was just as great as his 
honesty, so his satisfaction at having deceived 
the court marshal and the vexation he felt 
at himself were equally balanced. 

The doctor, on his part, too, was very much 
ashamed as he descended those marble steps 
which he had mounted with so much courage. 
For the first time in his life he felt the whole 
disgrace of the school opportunities frittered 
away in idleness. Had he really become a 
finished doctor, he-would have, in accord- 
ance with his more noble nature, flatly re- 
fused a position proffered in such a manner, 
and have preferred to eke out the most scanty 
subsistence as a doctor in the country, than 
now, as a full-blown courtier without a call- 
ing in the capital. He felt ashamed for the 
science which had been traduced in his per- 
son, although, really, it was not at all his 
science, and for this very reason he was not 
in a position to maintain the dignity due to 
it because he knew nothing of it. But 
with this bitter self-conviction he became 
for the first time conscious of the hopeless 
future in store for him had not the Prince 
thrown this place at his head. To-day, for 
the first time, was he made aware of the 
abyss over which he had until now so reck- 
lessly hung; and he believed it to be ‘his 
duty, therefore, not to avoid the path of re- 
form so suddenly opened before him. Mis- 
fortune opens the eyes of other people; this 
unmerited fortune opened the doctor’s. As 
with the Prince, two opposing motives held 
his will in abeyance. He, too, had to fall 
away from himself inwardly in order to first 
come to himself outwardly. He was ashamed 
of his new position because he had learned 
nothing; and yet he was obliged to remain 
in it exactly because he had learned nothing. 
But both the Prince and the doctor came to 
the same decision: to accept the accom- 
plished fact and quietly wait what would 
come of it, each vowing to himself the most 
sacred silence as to the true state of affairs, 
and as to what had been said at the first au- 
dience. 

‘The doctor now began his daily visits to 
the palace. He was entirely ignorant of 
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courtly manners and courtly prudence. But 
an Oriental court proverb which he had once 
read in an old book occurred to him, and 
this he muttered to himself every morning 
as he mounted the marble steps. The prov- 
erb ran: 
‘* At the palace of a king 
Re blind and deaf to everything.” 

And this rule proved his talisman. 

The medical consultation passed off in 
this way: Doctor-in-ordinary Miller appeared 
punctually at 8 o’clock in the Prince’s cab- 
inet, where, with books and archives before 
him, the Prince often sat working since day- 
break. Upon the entrance of the doctor, 
the other servants had to leave the room, in 
accordance, probably, with an old court cus- 
tom. ‘The present Prince observed this cus- 
tom with double strictness; for, as we know, 
he had his reasons for leaving his household 
in the dark over the remarkable services of 
the new doctor-in-ordinary. And as he per- 
ceived, moreover, that in this way he 
stretched the court marshal’s inquisitive soul 
upon the rack, he behaved in a doubly mys- 
terious manner with his medical consulta- 
tions. Whenever the doctor entered the si- 
lent room, the Prince inquired of him first, 
the state of the weather, and then, after his 
own health. The answer to the first ques- 
tion varied with the rain and sunshine; the 
answer to the second question was invariably 
the same, for the young doctor was as sound 
in health as the young Prince. But the doc- 
tor never dared inquire after the health of 
the Prince in return ; for, mindful of the ad- 
monition at the first audience, he had deter- 
mined to answer only briefly and to the 
point whenever he was spoken to, and never 
to allow one word more to escape his lips. 
After the Prince had learned that the doc- 
tor was well, he quietly resumed his work, 
and left the doctor standing in the room for 
a half an hour or so. The latter invariably 
examined the Gobelin tapestry on the oppo- 
site wall, representing a boar-hunt, with mail- 
clad dogs. He counted the dogs, the hunt- 
ers and huntresses, and the leaves upon the 
large trees in the foreground, but did not 
dare to let his eyes wander to any other 
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parts of the room. After the lapse of the 
half-hour, he was graciously dismissed. 

The court people, from the marshal down 
to the lowest footman, were almost crazed 
with curiosity as to the Prince’s daily myste- 
rious conferences with the doctor. They 
listened at the keyhole and heard nothing. 
There was a deathlike silence in the room, 
Probably the two were consulting in whis- 
pers in the remotest corner of the room ; 
and so they concluded—not without rea- 
son—that Doctor Miller was their master’s 
first and only confidant—the only favorite 
that Casimir had drawn to himself under 
the ostensible dignity of a doctor-in-ordi- 
nary. 

Naturally enough the inquisitive souls soon 
turned to Miller himself; now covertly, now 
openly. They flatte%ed, insinuated, teased, 
and cross-examined him ; but the otherwise 
so candid and loquacious young man was 
and remained obdurate and reticent. So 


thought his questioners; but really he was 
as open and candid as ever; for he told 
everybody that the Prince spoke to him 
unly about the weather ; that his, services 


amounted to nothing; that he did not at all 
possess the ear of the Prince; that he did 
not have the slightest influence, and that it 
was the most unmerited honor to suppose 
him to be His Highness’s confidant. No- 
body believed him. All looked upon his 
silence and denials as the art of a consum- 
mate courtier, and were much surprised that 
this eminent talent for diplomatic secrecy 
had not sooner been discovered in this jolly 
doctor. Miller laughed in his sleeve at these 
droll people, who detected the finest art of 
deception where he really spoke most unaf- 
fected truth. But what seemed to him the 
most ridiculous of all, was the fact that he 
who so excited the curiosity of the whole 
town was himself the victim of the same 
unsatisfied curiosity. He was dying to know 
what had induced the Prince, in such an 
unheard of manner, to distinguish him in 
public, and at the same time humiliate him 
in private. But he was wise enough to 
await the solution of the mystery in patience 
and silence. 
Vot. Ilf.—25. 
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In a few weeks the report of the doctor’s 
influence had gone throughout the little 
State. In evidence of his growing popular- 
ity there came a letter from a distant rela- 
tive in a neighboring village with a most 
humble request. This relative kept a little 
grocery store, and had long ago desired to 
add dry goods as well. But the village mag- 
istrate refused him the permission because a 
relative of the magistrate kept a dry goods 
store in another little village close by. The 
doctor’s relative turned to the doctor to pro- 
cure a decree from the Prince in his favor, 
and so put an end to the disgraceful nepo- 
tism of the magistrate. Doctor Miller in- 
formed his relative by return post that 
“Princes are not in the habit of troubling 
themselves about the sale of dry goods. Be- 
sides, I do not, in the slightest manner, pos-: 
sess that personal influence so erroneously at- 
tributed to me, and am therefore sorry that 
I can do nothing whatever in this matter.” 
But lo! after the lapse of a fortnight the 
honest doctor was surprised to receive, in ad- 
dition to a delicious six-pound cheese, a let- 
ter from his relative expressing his sincere 
thanks. The relative had really received 
the desired license in the mean while, and 
believed that the doctor had procured it for 
him with all secrecy and dispatch, and had 
written his refusal to interfere in the matter 
purely out of policy; for a courtier, thought 
he, must of course be circumspect in what 
he puts down on paper. In fact, the doctor 
was the innocent cause of the long-sought 
permission to his relative being so speedily 
granted; for the latter had boasted so much 
in the village of the doctor’s influence, that 
the magistrate became alarmed and granted 
it, lest the Prince’s decision should arrive 
with areprimand. But the magistrate now 
wrote to the doctor, too. He set forth the 
good-will he had just evinced to serve the 
Miller family at all times, and begged that 
bygones be bygones, and that the past be 
forgiven; and that in the future the doctor 
might deign to extend his favor to him also, 
and that he was prepared to reciprocate in 
any other manner. The doctor gave away 
a part of the cheese and quietly consumed 
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the remainder, retaining the two letters as 
a delicious evidence that a man can be made 
to be and remain a man of influence against 
his will and deserts, if once he had been 
made a doctor-in-ordinary against his wish 
and merit. As, moreover, the report from 
the city had given him the power of a favor- 
ite in the village, so rumor of the village 
episode came back to the city in a greatly 
exaggerated form, and gave new color to the 
belief that Doctor Miller was the Prince’s 
omnipotent adviser. 

While in the first two weeks only his 
cousin, the grocer, had sought his protection, 
in the third week came respectable citizens 
and officials; and in the fourth week the 
royal chamberlain himself—a sort of Min- 
ister of Finance of the State. He desired 
to have a bill passed to increase the taxes, 
and begged the doctor’s influence with His 
Highness. Dr. Miller solemnly protested, 
as he did daily, that it was not in his power 
to intervene in the matter. ‘‘ We know that 
kind of talk,” thought the chamberlain, 
and he smiled as benignly and incredulously 
as possible. ’ * Besides,” continued Miller, 
“it is currently reported that our gracious 
master is constantly thinking of diminishing 
the taxes, and his past policy would seem to 
indicate this. It might, therefore, be a dif- 
ficult matter even for you, who are one of 
the first authorities on finance in the realm, 
to change his iron will to favor increased tax- 
ation. How, then, can my unasked inter- 
ference help ?” 

The doctor was the only person who dared 
to openly tell the financier the opinion en- 
tertained by the whole country. All his 
friends had deceived him with flattering 
hopes. His bill, having been promptly re- 
jected, he cordially hated the innocent doc- 
tor for it in secret. 

“ Beware of that insolent fellow,” he whis- 
pered to his friends. “I have now, at least, 
discovered that he who constantly pretends 
to speak of nothing but the weather with our 
gracious master alone knows of all the 
Prince’s secret plans, and enjoys his un- 
bounded confidence; and the asurance of 
that alone is worth a defeat.” 
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So public opinion made the doctor the 
Prince’s favorite, not only because a few ap- 
plicants who had appealed to him had been 
successful, but, more still, because another 
who had sought his concurrence had _ been 
sent away with a flea in his ear. Do what 
he would, the doctor-in-ordinary still was the 
favorite. 

The whole town divided into two factions 
—into open adherents of Miller and secret 
adversaries, for open adversaries dared not 
come forward. On the doctor’s side stoad 
the aristocracy, and his opponents were to 
be found among the burghers. Yet Miller 
was a plebeian in character, and far removed 
from aristocratic principles and tendencies. 
But the marshal, who, with some reason, 
prided himself upon having opened the po- 
sition of doctor-in-ordin§ry, now boasted, too, 
but without reason, that his recommendation 
had brought this very Miller into favor of the 
Prince. As a true courtier, he ascribed that 
which was accomplished without his interfer- 
ence directly to his own influence. He pre- 
ferred to be held responsible for the worst 
selectiongather than that it should be thought 
that it came about without his knowledge or 
consent. So poor Miller ended by being 
regarded as the court marshal’s creature! 
Yet, secretly, the marshal was not a little ex- 
ercised over the secretiveness of his assumed 
protegé, but was cautious enough not to be- 
tray his vexation, hoping, sooner or later, to 
entangle the doctor in his toils. The aris- 
tocracy followed the falsesscent of the mar- 
shal, and, moreover, looked upon the doctor 
as a precious assurance that the old system 
of favoritism had now at least begun again, 
and would, they hoped, soon assume its for- 
mer proportions. As sons of the nobility 
are not in the habit of feeling pulses and 
writing prescriptions, the plebeian favorite 
stood here too above their envy, or rather, 
beneath it. 

Certainly the doctor’s friends and com- 
panions grew mistrustful. They found him 
more reserved and reticent than formerly, 
and called it haughtiness. Yet, to tell the 
truth, profound humility was the cause of 
his retired disposition. Miller avoided soci- 
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ety now because, strange to say, he began to 
study medicine. He was incessantly tor- 
mented with the belief that he played so en- 
vied and yet so unworthy a part because he 
had learned nothing. The poor fellow now 
pored over medical works and college lec- 
tures when he was believed to be ruling the 
land, and contritely stole in secret to the 
poor-house hospital, to make up for the time 
lost at the academic clinic; whilst his jovial 
comrades at the tavern growled that he had 
again remained away out of pride. It seemed 
to him as if this mad career must suddenly 
end in disgrace and ruin if he did not in the 
mean time really become a finished doctor, 
and avert, through such a penance, the 
threatening danger. 

So on all sides there lay mystery, confu- 
sion, error, and self-deception. The Prince 
knew nothing of the excitement which he 
had conjured up in country and town; for 
nobody dared speak of the mysterious doc- 
tor in his presence. While, for the sake of 
public opinion, he was desirous of avoiding 
all appearances of a system of favoritism, 
he had given himself a favorite, in the opin- 
ion of the public, of whom he knew noth- 
ing. 

The court marshal groped about in the 
dark over the doctor, the nobility over the 
marshal, the doctor over the real object 
of the Prince, and the whole country over 
the Prince, the doctor, the marshal, and the 
nobility together. Because the doctor was so 
honest and so discreet, he provoked the wild- 
est intrigues; and because he knew nothing 
whatever of the rules of a German court, 
with the exception of a Turkish proverb, he 
was the most consummate courtier in the 
land. But this confusion was destined to 
come to an end with one blow, and that at the 
hands of a woman—the doctor’s betrothed. 


II. 


The betrothed was a poor young orphan 
from an old aristocratic family—Anna von 
Lehberg. Her gentle relatives at first natural- 
ly refused to recognize a suitor who signed his 
name John Jacob Miller. But since this same 
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Miller had become doctor-in-ordinary and 
confidant of the Prince, as well as the star 
of hope of the court nobility, it was quite 
another thing. Merit can ennoble even a 
Miller! ‘Had I learned something,” said 
Miller to himself, “I would be without 
merit; nor would I now be the Prince’s doc- 
tor-in-ordinary—certainly not his confidant. 
Had I learned something they would persist- 
ently reject my suit. There is nothing so 
bad but that it is good for something.” At 
times he even believed that he really was the 
Prince’s confidant. But the consultation at 
the next visit had only to begin with the 
state of the weather to quickly disabuse him 
of this belief. A tree-frog, which he had 
kept for a long time, he gave away, because 
it reminced him of the weather too much, 
At the very first sight of the animal, too, it 
constantly occurred to him that he himself 
was not really doctor-in-ordinary, but merely 
His Highness’s court tree-frog. 

Anna, who lived with an old uncle in the 
country, could learn as little of her be- 
trothed’s secret as anybody else. She will- 
ingly believed the general report that their 
position had changed for the better. With 
all her quiet, gentle disposition, she had an 
extremely penetrating mind. But she could 
not make out the letters of her betrothed. 
Although he wrote to her every Saturday an 
epistle of two to three sheets, wherein he 
not merely narrated minutely all his thoughts 
and feelings, but every little event of the 
past week, he was silent upon the principal 
event — his intercourse with the Prince. 
Miss Anna gently approached the subject, 
but the doctor did not satisfy her curiosity. 
At first he told her the same naked truth 
which he told everybody; and on her be- 
coming more urgent with him, he merely 
made the oracular reply, “Court talk is not 
for young ladies’ ears.” This naturally 
made the young lady all the more anxious to 
know something more definite of this court 
talk, and finally she said to herself: ‘“‘ There 
is a mystery here which I must solve at all 
hazards.” Another gap in his letters looked ° 
more suspicious still. Formerly, when yet 
the prospect of their wished-for wedding 
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hung in the indefinite future, each letter 
from the poor suitor brought a sigh of de- 
spair over their hopelessly extended prospect. 
But now, when the royal doctor-in-ordinary 
could have married at any time; yes, when 
even the right honorable family Lehberg was 
suddenly pleased to regard him with favor, 
he had no word to say about a marriage, 
sooner or later. The reason for this silence 
was honorable in the highest degree. The 
doctor-in-ordinary, in office and dignity, fully 
recognized the fact that he was without a 
calling, and, consequently, not in a position 
to assume the responsibilities of a married 
man. The young doctor without a calling, 
on the contrary, had never thought of this; 
with his wonted light-heartedness he had in- 
dulged in blissful dreams of matrimony with 
the girl he passionately loved, totally obliv- 
ious to the seriousness of such a step. 

Miss Anna would certainly never have 
guessed this reason. She was delicate enough 
to be thoroughly alarmed over this twofold 
gap in his letters, but too delicate, also, to 
seek to obtain an explanation through ques- 
tions and reproaches. However, real femi- 
nine natures are generally very determined, 
and they have more singleness of purpose 
and stubbornness than one would look for 
in their timid behavior. This was the case, 
too, with this gentle, modest maiden. She 
was bent upon having light upon this sub- 
ject; but as each new letter only brought 
darkness instead, she persuaded her old un- 
cle to go with her to the capital, to surprise 
a friend with a several weeks’ visit in mid- 
winter which was not expected until the 
coming summer. “Once upon the stage,” 
thought she, ‘I will look behind the scenes, 
too.” 

Alarm and pleasure were strangely blend- 
ed in the doctor’s good-natured face at the 
unexpected meeting with his betrothed. This 
did not escape the girl’s searching eyes. She 
found her suspicions confirmed, and imme- 
diately conceived the wisest plan. She would 
break his silence with her own silence—not 
a silence of defiance, but of kindness. A 
slight trace of a suppressed sorrow only 
should make the reserved young man feel 
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how cruelly his mysterious behavior bruised 
the most faithful heart. 

She had conceived and acted aright. Her 
forbearing reserve and her dejected mien cut 
deeper into the soul of the unhappy doctor 
than the most searching questions and the 
bitterest reproaches could have done. 

So the first week passed by, when it hap- 
pened one day that the young people, in 
company with the uncle, were taking a walk 
in the palace gardens. The splendor of the 
snow-decked landscape, lying in the sunlight, 
and the exhilarating winter air made buoyant 
the spirits. The doctor suddenly felt him- 
self so strong and resolute that he could have 
made the frankest confession to his betrothed 
without quailing, had not the uncle been 
present. But he manfully determined to 
honestly confess the whole truth upon their 
return home in the evening. He was sud- 
denly aroused from these thoughts by the 
appearance of the Prince, who passed them 
in a narrow path, and cast a long and search. 
ing glance upon the group. After having 
strolled along the winding path, they again 
encountered the Prince, and it almost seemed 
to the doctor as if he had purposely crossed 
their way to regard them more intently than 
before. Even on leaving the garden they 
noticed him for the third time, by the stair- 
way leading to the palace. 

This strange, thrice-repeated appearance 
of his princely master scared the doctor as 
if he had seen a ghost, and rendered him so 
timid and despondent, that he completely 
forgot his manly decision. The walk had 
given Miss Anna, on the contrary, courage; 
and the appearance of the Prince did not at 
all impress her as ghost-like. She, too, had 
decided, as they strolled side by side in the 
garden, upon putting a plain question to her 
betrothed; and she did so unflinchingly. 
The answer was a self-accusation on the part 
of Miller. 

“TI know,” he said “that silence may be 
akin to lying. Yes, even while we are speak- 
ing the truth, we can lie, if we know that 
others interpret our words contrary to their 
meaning. In this sense I have deceived you 
and half the world, in that I was reticent 
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and spoke the full truth. But ask no more 
of me at present than this bitter confession. 
Give me but a few days’ more time, and you 
shall learn as much about my position with 
the Prince, and the prospects of our future, 
as I know myself.” 

He spoke this so positively, and at the 
same time pathetically, that Anna had not 
the heart to question him further. But these 
enigmatical words confused her more than 
ever. Until then she had not suspected in 
the least that her betrothed was of too little, 
but of too much, importance to the Prince, 
in that he had gone astray with him in the 
moral maze of private life, as people are only 
too prone to ascribe to even the purest char- 
acter upon thethrone. She could not, there- 
fore, make Miller’s words exactly harmonize 
with her preconceived notions in the matter. 

The next morning, on the doctor going to 
the palace, he was met by the court marshal. 
The old courtier fairly begged a favor of him. 
The Prince’s sister had come on a visit; 
there were, at least, ladies at the court again ; 
yet in spite of this, an everlasting recluse 
life! It was now the time or never to break 
the magic spell, and waken a desire in the 
Prince for the play, for festivities and pomp. 
The joyous Princess had in vain sought to 
persuade her rigorous brother, and had con- 
fided her failure to do so to the old court 
marshal, who burned with an ambition to 
oblige the Princess, and at the same time, to 
bring back the whole court into the long de- 
sired old channel again. But he knew that 
at the palace the lever must be set deep 
down at the base, to make an impression on 
the summit. He therefore urged the doctor 
to join with him in entreating the Prince; 
as physician he ought to prescribe balls and 
festivals for his hypochondria; whilst he, in 
his capacity of court marshal, would remind 
him of the duties of courtesy, not to allow 
the visit of his sister to pass by in such 
dreadful monotony, without music and danc- 
The shriveled old man grew quite elo- 
quent. It was the first time that ever he, 
the court marshal, had sought the doctor’s 
good offices, and whilst listening with a smil- 
ing face to the well-known refusal, he trem- 
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bled with suppressed rage that this fellow 
could really let him beg in vain. “Then,” 
thought he, smiling benignly upon the doctor, 
“then, this obstinate rapscallion must fall, 
even if I go under with him!” 

Accompanied by these pious wishes, the 
doctor entered the Prince’s cabinet. Casi- 
mir III. did not inquire about the weather 
to-day or the doctor’s health. 

“What is the name of that woman with 
whom you walked inthe garden yesterday?” 
said he to the entering doctor. 

Miller was so accustomed to the daily 
inquiry as to the weather, that he promptly 
replied: ‘“ Highness, northeast with snow !” 

And on the Prince repeating the question 
impatiently, the doctor was seized with a 
panic at this unnatural innovation, as if the 
town clock at dinner time, instead of 
striking twelve, had suddenly called out 
to him “ Gesegnete Mahiszeit” (Bless your 
meal), and when he comprehended the drift 
of the question, a second fright followed. In 
reply, he stammered the girl’s name, but did 
not say that she was his betrothed. The 
Prince, who had studiously closed his ears 
against all town talk, knew nothing as yet 
of this betrothal. Now began a remark- 
ably close examination as to how long the 
lady had been in town, who was the old gen- 
tleman at her side, etc. Miller answered 
like one arraigned before a court. Half 
talking to himself, the Prince said : 

““Why does Baron Lehberg delay to pay 
me a visit? The nobility of my country is 
not to pass by my house! I desire that they 
present themselves here. Why do ladies 
avoid my court? Ofcourse I do not invite 
them, but this shall bechanged. My sister’s 
visit demands new conviviality. The old 
court balls shall be resumed; less frequent 
and only on exceptional occasions, but they 
shall be resumed, and that, too, next week!” 

A light suddenly dawned upon the doc- 
tor. The sight of Anna seemed to have 
caused this wonderful change in the Prince, 
for the bitterest woman-haters are always the 
first to succumb to the magic of woman’s 
eyes. The distressed doctor, forgetting all 
his prudence and the marshal’s request be- 
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sides, blundered out the medical advice that 
His Highness ought not too suddenly to ex- 
change his accustomed life of work and 
sport for the oppressive noise and bustle 
of spectacles and balls. At this so unex- 
pectedly given opinion, the Prince regarded 
the doctor with almost as much astonishment 
as the doctor had regarded him, then raised 
his finger threateningly, saying: “Silence 
till you are asked!” and therewith ended 
the audience. 

On the eyening of that day the marshal 
paid the doctor a visit. He did not come 
on foot. No; he came with much show, 
and, to the astonishment of the neighbors, 
accompanied by a servant in a coach, to 
thank the favorite for his intercession, which 
had so quickly changed the Prince’s iron 
will. Not only his thanks did he bring, but 
also the thanks of the Princess ; for what the 
Prince’s own sister and the oldest courtier 
failed to do together, he said this damned 
Miller, his “dear Dr. Miller” had accom- 
plished; and that, too, in the shortest au- 
dience within the memory of the listening 
servants. But Dr. Miller thought to himself: 
“IT am condemned to protect; if I do noth- 
ing, I protect. If I advise against anything, 
I protect. Yes, even if I open my lips for 
the first time to oppose the desires of the 
people, I protect, nevertheless.” 

In the mean time what he had foreseen 
happened. The uncle went to court, and 
was invited, with his pretty niece, to the next 
ball; and the next day after the ball, the doc- 
tor heard too exactly what he had expected, 
yet feared to hear. The nobility of the town 
was envious of the country damsel, for the 
Prince seemed to have words and looks for 
her alone. Some thought that this was be- 
cause she was the favorite’s betrothed ; but 
the more wise observed that the Prince had 
not spoken a word of the plebeian lover, and 
that he would soon see his friend and master 
changed into the most dangerous rival ; that 
a crisis now threatened the doctor, in which 
the choice lay between two extremes : either 
his shrewdness exceeded his love, in which 
case his position with the Prince would be 
as assured as if cast in metal—as ostensible 
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husband of the princely mistress, he might 
be even raised to the nobility, with the title of 
Von Millerburg; or his love exceeded his 
shrewdness, in which case the favorite would 
again shrink into the meaningless form of 
Dr. Miller, without practice. 

Two startling fears crossed in the doctor’s 
soul—jealousy, with the fear of losing a po- 
sition which he really never held, and on 
which none the less the happiness of his life 
depended. It devolved upon him to act 
promptly. To keep silent and wait could 
not henceforth be his policy. 

He hastened to his betrothed, and ex- 
plained to the astonished maiden that now 
or never was the time for their marriage. 
The Prince, he said, was such a woman- 
hater, that he did not allow even his attend- 
ants and servants to marry; but that he, Mil- 
ler, had plucked up courage, and to-morrow 
he would lay his situation frankly and open- 
ly before his master, and the man must needs 
be of iron and stone if he did not allow him, 
bis most faithful servant, to marry the most 
lovable of maidens. ‘‘ And yet, I fear,” he 
added, dejectedly, surprised at the self-de- 
ception in which he caught himself in his 
own words, “I fear that all will go amiss!” 
But Anna encouraged him, saying that the 
Prince was not the woman-hater he was de- 
scribed to be; and that he had been beyond 
all measure polite and sympathizing to her 
at the ball. With this dubious consolation 
of the artless girl, the doctor prepared him- 
self for the sore trial. 

As he mounted the marble steps the next 
morning, the princely command constantly 
rang in his ears: “Silence, till you are asked 
to speak !” and on reaching the highest step, 
he was obliged to stop to regain his breath, 
so lead-like did his anxiety lie on his breast. 
But the sight of the Prince again revived his 
courage, and during the inevitable meteoro- 
logical observations he got his five senses in 
order again. He then begged for a minute’s 
gracious audience, and excused himself for 
daring to make a verbal application, which, 
according to the rule, was to be made in 
writing. The Prince interrupted him: 

“ No preface, dear doctor ; come to the text 
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at once ; what is it? Say it frankly in three 


words !” 

“T would marry!” 

The Prince smiled at these categori- 
cal three words, and asked graciously, 
“Whom ?” 

“ Fraiilein Anna von Lehberg ! ” 

At this answer Serenissimus smiled no 
longer, neither did he look very gracious, 
but rather as if petrified with wrath and sur- 
prise. For a while he strode up and down 
the room, and measured the doctor with 
a penetrating glance. Then he asked 
whether the lady would have him, and 
whether he imagined that the Lehbergs would 
consent to such a mesalliance? As the doc- 
tor gave a prompt “yes !” the Prince’s aston- 
ishment increased. Again there was a long 
pause ; but this time Miller could not, as 
during the long pauses every day, count the 
dogs in the boar chase and the leaves of the 
trees on the tapestry. Everything swam be- 
fore his eyes. Finally the Prince said, in as 
short and measured terms in this moment 
of passion as in the most peaceful moments: 

“In the first place, I do not permit any of 
my servants to marry; therefore, either re- 
main single or leave my service. In the sec- 
ond place, I will not consent toa mesalliance 
among my old nobility; and if you must 
needs leave me and marry, you must marry 
another girl than that Lehberg; and in the 
third place, you need not come on your daily 
visit any more, until I send for you. Good 
morning.” 

How Miller found his way home after this 
audience he scarcely knew himself. But he 
suddenly found himself with his thoughts in 
his room again. The calamitous end had 
really come. He had never desired to 
exercise any influence, never even dared to 
make a sjngle request ; nevertheless he passed 
for the patron and advocate of everybody, 
and this imaginary patronage had only been 
of advantage to him and others; it had in- 
jured no one. But now, when he ventureda 
real intercession, he was most ignominiously 
repulsed.. The one vital question of his 
life hung upon a lost card. He was dis- 
graced in the eyes of the whole world; but 
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most in the eyes of his betrothed and her 
family. 

It was the bitterest day of his life, and the 
hour in which he made his confession to his 
betrothed was the bitterest hour of that day. 
One would have thought that, with this, the 
unimproved hours of his school-days were 
sufficiently expiated. 

Meanwhile, the news of the doctor’s dis- 
grace became known in the town. His op- 
ponents triumphed in his misfortune. Fair 
weather friends were somewhat alarmed, but 
still secretly delighted; for most people are 
not averse to the fall of a popular man, even 
if they are themselves to lose somewhat by 
such a fall. ; 

Until now, nobody had dared to speak to 
the Prince about the doctor. Nobody would 
have had the courage to malign him, because 
it seemed dangerous, in view of the Prince’s 
secret inclination towards him. Nobody had 
cared about praising him, lest Serenissimus 
might have thought still more of the favorite. 
Moreover, it was a critical thing to speak to 
the Prince unbidden. But now every tongue 
wagged. First of all the Princess congratu- 
lated her brother upon his happy deliverance 
from the doctor’s toils. She said that the 
whole land breathed free again after the fall 
of the favorite, and casually remarked that 
Miller’s regime had made the most painful 
impression at the neighboring courts; that 
several related princely houses had been on 
the point of admonishing Prince Casimir by 
letter to discontinue this unseemly inter- 
course with the common plebeian doctor. 

The Prince fell as from the clouds. Really 
this Miller had exercised unauthorized in- 
fluence! He had carried on in silence a sys- 
tem of favoritism, and divided the whole land 
into factions. Of a suspicious temperament 
naturally, the Prince suddenly had misgiv- 
ings of a tissue of the most shameless in- 
trigues which this young man had spun be- 
hind his back, with the most incomparable 
daring and cunning. Suddenly another new 
light dawned upon him in regard to the in- 
explicable marriage with Fraiilein Lehberg 
He called in the court marshal, and asked 
him how it was possible for the proud old 
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family Lehberg to consent to a connection 
with the plebeian doctor? And the marshal, 
who now again swam in his most natural 
element, did not hesitate to open the Prince’s 
eyes completely. 

“ Solely for the sake of Your Highness did 
the family consent; for as Miller enjoyed the 
implicit confidence of Your Highness, and, so 
to speak, was considered by the whole coun- 
try as Your Highness’s most intimate friend, 
the family Lehberg sacrificed, as it were, its 
family pride to Your Highness.” 

To the Prince these words were like salt 
in a green wound; and the marshal, noticing 
the passion, hidden, yet working deep behind 
the immovable features of his master, did 
not delay to give the whole chain of reports 
of Miller’s system of favoritism for well- 
founded facts. And why not? even the long- 
est heads were in doubt which was rumor 
and which was fact. 

Prompt in action, the Prince determined 
to make an example of the unmasked impos- 
tor who had so long and so dextrously played 
the false role of his confidant for his own 
benefit, and ordered him to be arrested im- 
mediately. The poor doctor had enjoyed 
the unmerited fortune of a favorite without 
seeking it. He was now, equally undeserv- 
edly, to tumble from a height upon which he 
had never sought to stand, and, in fact, had 
never really stood. 

Although the Prince was despotic after 
the manner of his times, and personally aus- 
tere from principle, he in no way possessed 
the callous heart and narrow spirit of a ty- 
rant. Therefore his indignation soon began 
to struggle with other emotions in his breast. 
He deemed it unchivalrous to proceed with 
blind severity against a man, who, as the be- 
trothed of the lady, really stood in the way 
of his not too honorable passion. Tortur- 
ing doubts began to rise in the Prince’s mind, 
whether, on the whole, his indignation was 
not more against the lover than against the 
doctor who had made his account of the 
assumed blind confidence of the Prince. 
He began to feel heartily ashamed of his 
passing passion. On the other hand, this 
Miller, who had until now been a riddle to 
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everybody but himself, now became to him 
the greatest riddle of all. He wanted to see 
with his own eyes whether so straightforward 
an exterior could be combined with such 
selfish cunning. He would himself look 
into the soul of this hypocrite before con- 
demning him, in order thereby to learn to 
look through men the more thoroughly, and 
the more thoroughly despise them. 

He therefore called the prisoner into his 
presence and examined him closely, in order 
to draw from the offender piecemeal the con- 
fession of his intrigues. But this was unnec- 
essary. The doctor began of his own accord 
to relate, with his customary candor, the 
whole story of the report of his influence, 
which he had continually vainly denied, from 
his relative’s letter to the petition of the mar- 
shal. At first the Prince was cold and in- 
credulous. Then he began to be astonished 
and believe, and finally to laugh heartily. 
But Dr. Miller was not in a laughing mood. 
He concluded in the most sober manner: 

“*Whoever approaches Princes is immedi- 
ately stamped as a man of influence by the 
people, let him act as he will. Thus the 
Prince is made responsible for a thousand 
things of which he knows absolutely nothing, 
and the whole court sins in his name. One 
would think that under such conditions the 
devil himself—I beg Your Highness’s pardon 
—would not be a Prince. However, the 
matter is not so bad as it seems; for, though 
this courtier rabble may injure the good name 
of the Prince by having their follies imputed 
to him, they are apt to be cursed by the peo- 
ple for the sins of the Prince. If the ruler 
is generous and good, they say that he would 
be still much better—yes, the best—were he 
not surrounded with such wicked, corrupt 
fellows. If he is bad, they say that, in him- 
self, the ruler was not so bad, but his wicked 
friends and their pernicious counsel spoiled 
everything. In short, the Prince may do 
what he will, he is always considered better 
than his surroundings; which, whether sleep- 
ing or waking, are, nevertheless, in the peo- 
ple’s opinion, continually influencing him. 
Therefore, Your Highness must not lay too 
much stress upon an influence imposed upon 
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me against my will—in reality, created by 
Your Highness yourself, inthat you appointed 
me such a mysterious kind of doctor-in-ordi- 
nary.” 

The Prince was secretly pleased with the 
doctor’s honest, sensible character, for he 
now saw that he had not been deceived in 
his man. But he would not again act rash- 
ly. He, therefore, bade him return home 
for the present, with reassuring words, and 
searched farther into the matter. In spite 
of all the calumny which now fell like hail 
upon the fallen favorite, Casimir found more 
and more the truth of the doctor’s story 
confirmed. After the lapse of a few days, 
therefore, he again summoned him to the 
palace, and told him that he had found him 
to be a rare man in five things. In the first 
place, he was modest and full of self-knowl- 
edge ; secondly, discreet, and thirdly, truth- 
ful; fourthly, he did not desire to exercise 
any influence; and fifthly, with all this, he 
was as full of mother wit as the oldest diplo- 
mate: that, as the world had made him his 
confidant when he was not, henceforth he 
should be so in reality, now that the world 
believed him to have fallen into disgrace. 
He also commanded the doctor to resume 
his morning visits; but did not thereafter en- 
quire about the weather and the state of his 
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health only, but also asked his advice on all 
important questions of State. Meanwhile, 
the doctor laid aside his medical studies 
altogether, and in all secrecy endeavored to 
make himself acquainted with the politics 
and affairs of State; in which direction, and 
for the use of a small principality, there 
was not so much required as in our day. 
After the lapse of a year, the doctor was 
named, to the great and final astonishment 
of the country, Minister of the Cabinet to 
the Prince, and as such he also married 
Fraiilein Lehberg. The Prince was still much 
attached to the charming young lady, but 
not with his original impetuous passion. 

The people would not believe, for a long 
time, that Doctor Miller had again been re- 
ceived into the good graces of the Prince; 
and when it was finally proven in the writ- 
ten decree of the Minister of the Cabinet, 
they said that outwardly the doctor had cer- 
tainly received satisfaction, but that he nev- 
ertheless did no more possess such unbound- 
ed influence and friendship with the Prince as 
before his fall. Miller was wise enough to 
leave the country in this opinion, and was 
much less besieged and envied, when he 
really stood in close confidence with the 
Prince, than at the time when people merely 
attributed influence to him. 

A. A. Sargent. 


AT NIGHTFALL. 


“‘THE day is dying,” so we sadly say, 
Feeling the gloom and chill of coming night, 
And watch with wistful eyes the fading light. 
Thus we forget, seeing our world grow gray, 
That somewhere there is always fullest day,— 
That still the sun is shining warm and bright 


And filling men with gladness. 


To our sight 


The earth is dark, because she turns away, 
Making herself the night, that else were noon. 
And yet we know that there shall come a time 
When all our bonds to earth shall be undone, 
Then, swifter-winged than morning, we shall soon 
Take our glad flight to gain some happy clime 
Where night is banished by the eternal sun. 


Chas. S. Greene. 
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THE years passed peacefully enough at 
Delville till 1751, when the monotony was 
broken by passages of arms with Mrs. Clay- 
ton. The ostensible ground of quarrel was 
her behavior about a legacy of her sister 
Donellan; but Mrs. Delany must have had 
some spur besides her affecticn for the op- 
pressed Donellan—of whom she had begun 
to grow a little tired even then, to judge 
from the calm wisdom with which she writes 
to the Duchess of Portland, apropos of Don- 
ellan: “Some tempers, like some constitu- 
tions, have an acid that at times makes 
everything disagree with them. I shall 
guard against it as well as I can. My dear 
friends, I am now an old woman, but as to 
my knowledge of the little world which has 
come under my observation, I am convinced 
that the greatest happiness we can enjoy 
(next to a conscientious discharge of our 
duty) is to be able 40 command our temper ; 
it is better to us than riches or honor, or even 
health: without it we suffer more pain and 
anxiety by our fretfulness than many dis- 
tempers give us. Is this not true, my dear- 
est Lady Duchess?” ‘True, most true! but 
hardly generous reflections on poor Donel- 
lan, smarting under the wrong which had 
deprived her of nearly all her living, and who 
was hastening to Delville to find the whole- 
hearted sympathy that she would have lav- 
ished on Mrs. Delany, had there been any 
need for it. She had not learned that desir- 
able art of commanding the temper on which 
Mrs. Delany discourses. But there are times 
when that art is‘truly a black art, if we con- 
sider its exasperating effects on the poor vic- 
tim—Cvest un avantage terrible, mais tl ne faut 
pas en abuser! In the matter of Mrs. Clay- 
ton, however, the views of Donellan and 
Mrs. Delany happened to coincide, in spite 
of the superior ethics of the latter—who 
possibly smarted under some change of man- 
ner incident to her being now an inferior 
member of Mrs. Clayton’s own set, instead 
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of being; as in 1731, an honored visitor from 
the great world. The first note of discord 
is sounded in her account of the birthday, 
when she says:, “I went to Madam in my 
coach at to o'clock; she, in her sedan with 
footmen in Saxony green and orange colored 
cockades, marched in state; I humbly fol- 
lowed. Can you tell me why she desired 
me to go with her? I can: she was superb 
in brown and goldand diamonds; I was clad 
in the purple and white silk I bought last 
year in England, and my littleness set off 
her greatness! These odd fancies make me 
laugh, and not a bit angry; only, rather, self- 
satisfied that I feel myself above doing the 
things which make the actors so despicable.” 

Twenty years before, Dr. Delany had ex- 
pressed unbounded admiration of Mrs. Clay- 
ton, in a letter he wrote to her, begging her 
assistance for Mrs. Barber, the poetess, who 
was suspected of having slandered her. 
He refused to clear Mrs. Barber from the 
charge, because, in so doing, he would be 
putting Mrs. Clayton on an ordinary level— 
‘‘whereas, at present,” he says, m have treat- 
ed up to my own idea of your dignity, and 
to all the height of my esteem. Your char- 
acter wanted this occasion to complete it, and 
Providence hath been signally indulgent in 
throwing it in your way.” Did he, one won- 
ders, remember all this as he heard his wife 
and Donellan pointing out the singular in- 
completeness of Mrs. Clayton’s character? 
One imagines him nervously clearing his 
throat as he listens to the two ladies, but not 
venturing to oppose the wife of his bosom, 
whom he describes, soon after their marriage, 
as being “the most extraordinary woman he 
ever had the honor of meeting”; who was, “in 
the words of Solomon, ‘fair as the moon, clear 
as the sun, but terrible as an army with ban- 
ners.’” He is not the only person whose let- 
ters will one day be amongst their most ac- 
cusing angels! It must be said for his wife 
that the only spiteful remarks in all her six 
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volumes of letters are those about Mrs. Clay- 
ton — except, indeed, the one about Lady 
Baltimore. The smallest anecdote of Mrs. 
Clayton has a spiteful turn, and the pious 
hope that her mortification about the arch- 
bishopric may ‘‘abate some of her insolence,” 
and be generally profitable to her, almost 
leads one to suspect that Mrs. Delany resent- 
ed Dr. Clayton being already on that bench 
to which she had so often vainly tried to 
elevate Dr. Delany. She does “not see 
much of Madam,” as “ Mrs. Clayton’s del- 
icate (rather crazy) carcase cannot bear even 
her coach upon springs to come thus far, and 
she is grown so sour to everything that is not 
in her own flirting way that she is no loss.” 
However, they were sometimes asked to meet 
each other, as at Mrs. Marley’s, where they 
‘waited dinner till near four; then in came 
Madam, pale, sick, and distrait—so ‘fatigued’ 

-so ‘shocked’—she was ‘killed’; she had 
‘got her death’; and what do you think had 
happened? Her grandeur’s chairmen being 


both drunk, she was reduced to the dreadful 
necessity of coming a quarter of a mile ina 


hackney chair! Don’t you pity her extreme- 
ly? She looked about for pity, and the com- 
pany were all so hard-hearted as to be rather 
glad than sorry!” 

But accidents were not confined to the 
Claytons and chairmen : the Hamiltons were 
spending the day at Delville soon after this, 
and just before dinner, Mrs. Delany “found 
Master Hamilton sitting on the sofa, pale as 
death. I took him by the hand, terrified at 
his looks, and found he was dirty and look- 
ed as if he had had a fall; he could hardly 
speak, but would not own that he had. I 
desired him to get one of the servants to 
clean his coat. He went stumbling along, 
which confirmed me that he was hurt, and 
I desired Dr. Delany to follow him and try 
if he would find out what was the matter. 
In the meantime the ladies came down and 
we went to dinner. Dr. Delany came in 
with Master Hamilton, who, with difficulty, 
seated himself. His mother ran to him, 
imagining he had had a fall and fractured 
his skull; and we ordered William, our but- 
ler, to take a horse and go instantly for a 
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surgeon, for the boy would neither speak 
nor keep his seat, and his poor mother’s ag- 
ony was most affecting; but William whis- 
pered to me, and said: ‘Madam, Master 
drank at one draught above a pint of claret, 
and I do believe he is fuddled.’ I ran with 
the utmost joy to Mrs. Hamilton, and with- 
out mincing the matter, said: * Be easy! he 
is drunk !’ for I was so happy to find it was 
not a mortal disorder that I had no manage- 
ment in what I said ; and she answered with 
uplifted hands and eyes, ‘I thank God !’” 
William’s respectful amusement and the good 
Dean’s guileless anxiety must have been a 
sight worth seeing. 

Constant little dinners and _ breakfasts 
were given at Delville, but nothing like the 
hospitality of the neighbors. “ High living 
is too much the fashion here,” writes Mrs. 
Delany; ‘‘ you are not invited to dine with 
any private gentlemen of £1,000 a year, or 
less, that he does not give youseven dishes at 
one course, and Burgundy and champagne ; 
and these dinners they give once or twice a 
week, though provision is now as dear as in 
London. I own, I am surprised how they 
manage, for we cannot afford anything like 
it, with a much better income than most of 
those who give these entertainments.” 

She gives the following account of a sub- 
scription ball, held at this time in Dublin. 
The room represented a wood, and there was 
room down the middle for thirty couple to 
dance. On the right hand were trees, rocks, 
and caves—on the left, a jasmine bower, a 
Gothic temple which served as a sideboard, 
and trees. The whole terminated with a 
grotto of three rustic arches, set off with ivy, 
moss, icicles, and “all other rocky appurte- 
nances.” In the grotto were the musicians 
dressed as shepherds and_ shepherdesses, 
while under its portico stood the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and his wife, the Duke and Duchess 
of Dorset. The candles were in the trees 
and of green wax, so that only the flame was 
seen: if tea, or coffee, or chocolate were 
wanting, you held your cup to a leaf of a 
tree, and it was filled; and whatever you 
wanted to eat or drink was immediately 
found on a rock, or on a branch, or in the 
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hollow of a tree. The expense for this one 
night was over £ 500. 

But Mrs. Delany seemed better pleased 
with a slighter entertainment at Mrs. Clem- 
ents’s Lodge in Phcenix Park, where they went 
to a breakfast, of which the most noticeable 
part was “a pine apple ready cut, all pared 
and served in fine old china.” I hope my 
readers do not share Mrs. Dewes’s ignorance 
of who the Clements were—for Mrs. Delany 
gives her to understand that it argues herself 
unknown.—“ Not hear of Mr. and Mrs. 
Clements! Why, she is finer than the fin- 
est lady in England, dress, furniture, house, 
equipage—excelling all! Mr. Clements is— 
her husband.” 

The Delanys’s next visit to England was 
not till 1753, the Dean being detained in 
Ireland by a lawsuit with the Tennysons, his 
first wife’s relatives, which he bore (accord- 
ing to his second wife) “like a Christian he- 
ro.” This visit was chiefly marked by its 
coinciding with the publication of Sir Charles 
Grandison, which Mrs. Delany read while on 
a visit to Bulstrode, and her letters to her 
sister at this time were chiefly occupied in 
comparing notes on Sir Charles, which Mrs. 
Dewes was also reading. “I dare not open 
my lips about particulars for fear of fore- 
stalling. I have got no further than the third 
volume. I long to know how far you are 
gone that I may enter on particular passages. 
What a soul that Richardson has! His deli- 
cacies, I fear, cannot be relished by many, 
but you will feel their full force. Harriet zs 
a charming, lovely, generous creature. 
Clementina 7s divine, and Sir Charles Gran- 
dison truly a great and fine gentleman.” 
Then she moves with the Duchess to White- 
hall, and we find her lamenting that “the 
fluttering life I have led for a week past has 
prevented my reading Sir Charles Grandison 
with that quiet and calm which one wishes.” 
She ventures to suggest that “ perhaps Har- 
riet should not have told her love to so many 
when her passion was so hopeless,” but even 
this is retracted when she gets to the fifth 
volume: because, “so excellent, so improv- 
ing a work is above little criticisms. I long 
to have you read the fifth volume. Sucha 
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lover! But I won’t run before you!” As 
Mrs. Delany and Mrs. Dewes were at this 
time, respectively, fifty-three and forty-six 
years of age, their enthusiasm was no small 
tribute to Richardson’s powers. 

In the following year, 1754, the Delanys 
spent a few months in Ireland, taking with 
them Sally Chapone, daughter to their old 
friend, Sally Kirkham, and god-daughter to 
both the Granville sisters. They returned 
to England in October, and Dr. Delany set 
to work to buy and furnish a house in Spring 
Gardens, as a home for his wife in the event 
of his death, and during the process Bul- 
strude was their headquarters. 

Their Christmas was overshadowed by 
smallpox, which first attacked Lord Edward 
Bentinck, the second son. The disregard 
of infection seems curious to our modern 
cowardice—or sense. “The Duchess,” says 
Mrs. Delany, “has given the young ladies 
their choice, to go to Whitehall or stay in the 
house ; and they have so much fortitude that 
all begged to stay. 1 think in all probability 
they will catch it,” she calmly adds. A fort- 


night later, we read, “The young ladies all 
hold up most heroically; they have been 
taught to depend on Providence, and they 


credit their good teachers.” The saying, “If 
you leap into the well, Providence is not 
bound to fetch you out,” was an old English 
proverb, even in Mrs. Delany’s days, but she 
does not seem to have heard of it. The 
Duchess appears hardly to wzsh to be fetched 
out of the well, for Mrs. Delany continues, 
apropos of the daughters, “The Duchess 
says it would be unpardonable ingratitude in 
her not to be cheerfully resigned to God’s 
will, who has been so gracious and merciful 
to her in the recovery of her son.” This 
sounds as if the English proverb just quoted 
was less to the Duchess’s mind than the Ara- 
bian ones: ‘A good son-in-law is the grave,” 
and “To bury daughters is an act of mercy”; 
and Mrs. Delany serenely proceeds: “It will 
be very extraordinary if the young ladies es- 
cape the infection, for though they do not go 
into the child’: room, they see everybody 
who comes immediately from him; they are 
prepared no otherwise than by taking Chel- 
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tenham waters; they eat no meat. for supper, 
and take care not to catch cold.” She adds 
the pertinent inquiry: ‘“‘ How long was it be- 
tween your children taking it of one another? 
Tell me very exactly.” ‘The Duchess keeps 
up her spirits charmingly, and when we are 
not in the room with the dear child (in which 
we take our turns), our works go on. Our 
main work is a carpet in double cross stitch, 
for the Duchess’s Gothic cell.” One trem- 
bles to think what a nest of infection that cell 
must have been! ‘The only person who took 
the situation seriously was the rector, who 
objected to officiating at the house; but his 
place was filled by Dr. Markham (afterwards 
Archbishop of York, but then head master 
of Westminster, where Lord Tichfield was at 
school), who chose this juncture to make a 
ten days’ visit to Bulstrode. Perhaps, in- 
stead of being surprised at his coming, we 
should rather regard his invitation as a spe- 
cial distinction; for when Lord Edward 
caught scarlet fever the next year, we are told 
that “the Duchess saw no one but her most 
intimate friends,” who doubtless appreciated 
the privilege. We are not surprised to read 
in apage or two that ‘‘the smallpox has come 
out very favorably in Lady Mary. Lady 
Betty was taken in the night on Tuesday; 
we are in daily expectation of Lady Harriet,” 
she adds cheerfully. For a day or two Lady 
Harriet failed most unaccountably in answer- 
ing their expectations, though “the poor 
Duchess looked every moment with affec- 
tionate and examining eyes for some altera- 
tion in her.” However, it is not very long 
before poor Lady Harriet is gaily sending 
word from her sick bed to Mrs. Dewes that 
‘she shall show her a pure spotted face when 
next they meet in town.” But before spring 
the young ladies are pure well, and Lord 
Tichfield’s first term at Oxford is the great 
event in the family ; “another flutter upon the 
Duchess’s spirits.” She made Mrs. Delany 
write him a long letter of good advice, to 
which we will hope the young man attended. 

The next year, 1756, was marked by the 
marriage of Mr. Spencer (Lady Cowper’s son 
by her first husband) to a very charming 
but portionless Miss Pointz, to whom he had 
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been passionately attached for a long time, 
though his health was so weak it had been 
doubtful whether he would live to marry 
her. However, he not only lived to do 
that but to become the first Lord Spen- 
cer five years later. Jewels were the chief 
part of the wedding finery ; the bridegroom’s 
shoebuckles alone were worth £ 30,000, and 
his grandmother, Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, gave the newly married pair £ 100,- 
ooo worth of diamonds. Mrs. Delany waxes 
eloquent over the biide’s cap, all brilliants, 
made in the fashion of a butterfly skeleton, 
and the six roses, all brilliants, for her stays, 
“all which fine things,” she says, ‘“ Mrs. 
Spencer looks at with the greatest unconcern 
as the least part of her happiness.” 

Two years later,a humbler courtship oc- 
cupies Mrs. Delany’s attention—a Mr. Sand- 
ford, whose father will not give him “fa com- 
petence,” made her “a warm and full decla- 
ration of his attachment to our friend,” ¢ ¢., 
Sally Chapone, her god-daughter, of whom 
she was very fond, although Mrs. Clayton 
had objected to her, on the ground that 
“her handkerchief is always so smooth, and 
her cap is so nice, that I am sure she is one 
of the outrageously virtuous.” Mr. Sandford 
can hardly be called extravagant in his views 
of what constituted “a competency,” as he 
was prepared to take a “curacy that was not 
too laborious and not under £30 a year.” 
As he was not possessed of even this mod- 
est post, Mrs. Delany can hardly be blamed 
for counselling delay; and she diverted Sal- 
ly’s mind in the interim by taking her with 
them to Delville that same year, and on the 
tour to the Giant’s Causeway, which furnish- 
ed many shells for Mrs. Delany’s various 
works—among which, on her return, she be- 
gan a wreath for the chapel window of oak 
branches, corn, and vines, made of cards 
and shells. The grapes were nuts and large 
periwinkles; the corn was real wheat; and 
the whole was painted over to look like stuc- 
co. She found a difficulty in choosing the 
chapel ‘chairs, but at last she got some in 
the shape of, and ornamented like, a Gothic 
arch. She worked coverings for the seats 
“in chenille on a black ground, which grves 
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it gravity. My pattern is a border of oak 
branches and all sorts of roses, except yel- 
low, which I work without any pattern just 
as they come into my head.” She probably 
considered yellow roses too gaudy for the so- 
lemnity of the place, but it is a curious meas- 
ure of how our tastes have deepened since 
her day, that she should have thought her 
paper flowers and sham Gothic arches per- 
fectly appropriate, so long as the offending 
yellow roses were excluded. A doubt seems 
to have crossed her own mind, for in a few 
weeks she laid aside her “scheme of the 
roses for the chapel cushions, as foo gay for 
the purpose, and set all hands to work to 
‘finish some crimson double cross stitch in 
diamonds, which looks rich and grave.” 

The variety and quantity of her handiwork 
is amazing, even when we consider that her 
working days began at six o’clock in the 
morning, and her ardor never seemed to flag 
with advancing years. When she was sixty 
she wrote: “ Monday a rage of painting seized 
me, and I took up my pencils and sat down 
to a picture (at seven in the morning), I have 
begun of David and Goliath’s head as big 
as the life.” The year before she wrote a 
romance called “ Marianna” for her sister’s 
amusement. It occupies the space of an 
8vo volume, and is entirely in her own hand- 
writing, and illustrated by her own drawings, 
tinted in sepia. Then she painted a fairy 
pack of cards an inch long for “ Pauline,” ex- 
actly like real cards. In short, she turned her 
hand to everything—except indeed, surning 
itself, which was a specialty of the Duchess 
of Portland, who is mentioned in one letter 
as having “‘just finished a bunch of barber- 
ries turned in amber, that are beautiful; and 
she is just finishing an ear of barley—the 
corns amber, the stalk ivory, the beards tor- 
toise-shell.” 

The long series of letters between the two 
sisters now draws to a close; in September, 
1760, the Delanys returned to England, and 
on the 6th of July in the following year Mrs. 
Dewes died at the Bristol Hot Wells, where she 
had gone in search of health, her sister, hap- 
pily, accompanying her. ‘This makes a com- 
plete break in Mrs. Delany’s life; and then 
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she lived twenty-eight years longer, and wrote 
another three volumes of letters. In none 
does she showthe same ardent, affectionate in- 
terest which breathes in every line written to 
“the sister of her heart.” 

She returned to Ireland that same year, 
accompanied by Sallie Chapone, who, in 
October, 1764, was. there married to Mr. 
Sandford—he having been the Dean’s libra- 
rian for some time previously. There are full 
details of the wedding, including the dinner. 
“These particulars may be impertinent,” 
says Mrs. Delany, writing to her niece Mary; 
“but it is doing as I would be done by, and 
between real friends no circumstance is ever 
trivial.” Mary Dewes was now her chief cor- 
respondent, and was quite like a daughter 
both to her and to Lady Cowper. 

Lady Cowper, a very pleasant old dowager, 
lived at Richmond; her son, Lord Spencer, 
having made her a handsome present of a 
fine house there by the river, ready furnished, 
that cost him £6,000. “There are few such 
generous spirits in the world!” She writes 
constantly to Mary, begging her “ sweet girl” 
to take great care of herself, for the sake of 
‘“‘her tender, affectionate mamma, and hum- 
ble servant, G. C. Cowper” She led a pleas- 
ant life, with plenty of little card parties 
among her neighbors, at one of which an 
awkward person sat himself down on a mar- 
ble sideboard, and brought it down with a 
branch of candles. “I desired to know his 
name,” adds the old lady, ‘‘ that I might never 
invite him to my house.” 

The next year, 1767, she visits the War- 
wicks, whose park she thought “more beau- 
tiful than could be imagined.” It was in 
the June of this year that the Delanys left 
Delville, never to return to it, leaving Mr. 
and Mrs. Sandford in charge. They stayed 
chiefly in Bath, for the Dean’s health, which 
failed more and more—“ My aunt has a bad 
time of it!” observes Mary—till on May 6, 
1768, he died, and was buried in a part of 
the Delville church-yard which had formerly 
belonged to his own garden. 

Bulstrode (near Gerard’s Cross Bucks) was 
now Mrs. Delany’s headquarters for some 
time, and though she lived in the seclusion 
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suitable to her situation, her letters are full 
of chit-chat about the King of Denmark’s 
visit (1768) and its attendant festivities, of 
which their London visitors brought full de- 
tails. Not that visitors were at all in demand 
with the Duchess and Mrs. Delany, whom 
old lady Gower called “ ye genii of Bulstrode 
groves, whose amusements are i7formation.” 
No! they preferred what Mrs. Delany called 
“the rational enjoyments of this charming 
place, so suited to the Duchess’s extensive 
genius.” ‘Take this as a specimen of their 
days. —“ I went as soon as breakfast was over 
to the cave [which she was ornamenting with 
shells], attended diligently till one, was then 
visited by the enchantress of the grotto: re- 
ceived her approbation. She invited me to 
take a tour in her chaise to smell her sweet 
hay in her farm fields; all our senses were 
regaled ; the weather so fine and the pros- 
pects so enlivened by the hay-makers. We 
called at the Lodge on the lawn; went into 
the house to settle the plan of transforming 
it into a Gothic mansion; inspected some 
old trees—for botanic inquiries are never 
neglected; at four, dressed and dined.” 
There was clearly no room for Londoners 
in this pastoral existence, and great dismay 
was occasioned by any alarm of their advent. 
“One day,” says Mrs. Delany, “there were 
pot-pourris to be made, great preparations 
for the garden room, and the many little 
matters which our happy leisure would allow 
us to fill up chinks. We sat down comfort- 
ably to dinner—first course ended—second 
almost—when said Her Grace, looking most 
earnestly at the road in the Park, with a 
countenance of dismay—‘A cach and six! 
My Lord Godolphin— it is his livery—and he 
always comes in @ coach and six. Take away 
the dinner—will you have any apricot tarts ? 
What will they think of all these great puff 
balls? Well, but I must have some tart!’ 
So we both eat, Her Grace still watching the 
road.—‘ Well, now theyare just here! Where’s 
my knotting? What shall I do without my 
bag?’ Said I,‘ Pray let me retire.’ ‘No, 
no! you must stay and entertain them.’ 
These preliminaries settled, the table cleared, 
we were ready to receive my Lord and Lady 
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Godolphin, when to our infinite surprise and 
satisfaction the supposed coach and six was 
converted into a phaeton and whisky, with 
company who came to drive round the park. 
What will not the force of imagination do! 
So we quietly pursued our plan of the day, 
and began Dryden’s Virgil.” 

The dowager Lady Gower, mentioned 
above, becomes a constant correspondent af- 
ter Dr. Delany's death. She was a daughter 
of Lord Thanet, and married first Lord Har- 
old, son of the Duke of Kent, and second 
Earl Gower. Her letters are nearly always 
dated from Bill Hill, her house near Voking- 
ham, though she does not seem to have any 
enthusiasm for the country, observing in one 
letter, “Enough of myself, which must al- 
ways be countrey people’s subject for lack of 
any other”; and after describing a congrat- 
ulatory visit to some neighbor, saying, “ ye 
whole family seemed so happy in ye pross- 
pect of ye mariage, yt ye vissit raised my 
spirits, which a countrey vissit seldom does.” 
As a country life appeared to her in such sub- 
dued colors, one would have expected her 
to welcome any and every letter as a break 
in its monotony; but there was a Lady Mary 
Forbes who wrote constantly to the good old 
lady, and whose handwriting and style as 
constantly roused her deepest ire. ‘I had 
a letter from Chalfont,” she says one day, 
“which I could not read. We clubbed to 
decipher it. In about three days made out 
ye purport of it, which was to congratulate 
me on L—y Lou. Ffitz Patrick’s aproaching 
mariage, a person she knows I scarcely know 
—so malapropos.” 

Her own letters are cynical and snappish, 
yet kindly—full of the quaintest abbrevia- 
tions, and gloomiest remarks. In one, she 
hopes that the Duchess of Portland will 
make her a visit, but adds, “If this should 
take place, I sad/ think myself under some 
auspicious planet, which seldom falls to my 
lot so to be.” She enquires after Mrs. 
Delany’s health, and on being answered, 
says, “From you I have received justice, 
which has not often fallen to my lot; for 
many people whom I have been anxious to 
hear from (and mistaken in) have treated my 
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enquirys as common compliments.” She is 
glad to hear of the Duchess of Portland’s 
goodness, having ‘‘always thought well of her, 
but ’tis infinite pleasure to read a confirma- 
tion one is not mistaken, especially to me 
who has had a great opinion of many of my 
fellow creatures, which time, ye revealer of 
truths, have discovered very unworthy!” “TI 
have nothing pleasing or amusing to tell 
you,” she says on another occasion; “ ye 
world is filled with wrong heads and worse 
hearts ; ye more one lets ’em lye in oblivion 
ye better.” She takes a jaundiced view of 
the world, and when she says in her first let- 
ter that “poor Lady Albemarle comes here 
on Friday,” we feel that Lady Albemarle is 
a very suitable visitor, for she is described 
as being “ quite shocked and dejected at ye 
repeated mortality in her family.” Asa note 
informs us that she had lost nearly fifteen 
children, we cannot wonder at her dejection. 
It reminds one of the story told in one of 
these letters of Alderman Beckford: Lord 
Holland, being in search of health, consult- 
ed him about renting a certain house for the 
summer. “By xo means take it,” said the 
Alderman; “I lost twelve children there last 
year!” Bill Hill, however, must have been 
tolerably healthy, for we find that at eighty 
years of age riding was Lady Gower’s favor- 
ite exercise, which was probably both cause 
and effect of her good health, according to 
the proverb she quotes, that “‘a horse is ye 
best physician, and an ass ye best apothe- 
cary.” But the old ladies of that day were 
very marvelous, for we find Mrs. Boscawen 
inviting Mrs. Delany to breakfast with her 
at Enfield at ten o’clock, which involved her 
guest’s leaving London two hours earlier. 
However, Mrs. Delany seemed quite equal 
to the exertion, as she ends a long letter 
(written at the age of seventy-four) by saying, 
“IT have walked an hour in the garden, read 
an account in thenewspaper of Lord Stanley’s 
féte champetre, celebrating his engagement 
to Lady Betty Hamilton, puzzled my head 
with ten pages of philosophy, ate my break- 
fast, and am now going to settle to work.” 
The first letter from Mrs. Boscawen is 
dated 1769, and thenceforward she is one of 
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Mrs. Delany’s most constant and amusing 
correspondents. Yet one does not gain a 
pleasant impression of her; she never seems 
at ease or sure of her own position, and there 
is something almost fulsome in her affection 
for Mrs. Delany. When the latter, being on 
a country visit, delays answering her letter, 
she soothes her anxious heart by making a 
pilgrimage to look at the outside of Mrs. De- 
lany’s town house. It may have been ingen- 
uous affection, but one is a little suspicious 
when one grandmother plays such fantastic 
tricks on another, especially when their ac- 
quaintance began late in middle life. She 
once asserts herself, when her daughter’s en- 
gagement to Mr. Levison (old Lady Gower’s 
son) is coldly looked upon by his mother 
and her sister, Lady Leicester: “The noble 
ladies have each wrote an answer to Mr. Lev- 
ison’s letter, but so laconic that Lady Leices- 
ter’s was of three lines, only just to say ‘she 
wished him happiness in every station of his 
life, and was his humble servant, M. Leices- 
ter.’ That of your noble friend was just swice 
as long, and she was so obliging to say ‘she 
had xo objection to the lady.’ But yet one 
must see that they are not pleased, much less 
have any thoughts of giving us the pleasure 
to hear them say, ‘You are welcome’; and 
yet, my dear Madam, does not Admiral Bos- 
cawen’s daughter, with 410,000 now and 
at least 45,000 more by-and-by, with many 
excellent wife-like qualities, and no faults that 
ever they heard of, deserve some gentler wel- 
come, especially as nobody asks anything of 
them? But this, my dear Madam, only for 
the Doctor’s ear and yours; for I would not 
go about complaining—on the contrary, we 
mean to behave as if we had been received 
with the cordiality which (/ think) we de- 
serve! but / am partial, no doubt!” How- 
ever, she soon relapses into tacit apologies 
for her existence, and always talks of the 
children of this marriage as “ your cousins,” 
when she writes to Mrs, Delany, as if the fact 
of their being that lady’ssecond cousins, three 
times removed, made them more interesting 
to herself than their being her own grand- 
children. She carried out her prudent re- 
solve to seem well with the Gowers, and pro. 
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poses herself for frequent visits to the Dow- 
ager, whom she soon thought conquered by 
her charms. But the old lady’s distaste for 
her want of repose and breeding was deeper 
seated than she imagined; and when Mrs. 
Delanyread her complacentaccounts of Lady 
Gower’s friendship she must have smiled to 
get, by the same post, such little notices of 
the visit, from Lady Gower, as the following: 
“Mrs. Boscawen has been here. She staid 
about twenty-four hours, and then scuttered 
away to Badminton to see her daughter, the 
Duchess; is to call here on her return for ye 
same time. I think perpetual motion may 
be found in her.” 

One of Mrs. Delany’s most special friends 
was Lord Dartmouth, whom she thought a 
model young man, and very like Sir Charles 
Grandison, which, to her mind, was the high- 
est compliment she could pay him. She had 
visions of marrying him to her beloved niece, 
Mary Dewes. However, this second Sir 
Charles threw himself away (as Mrs. Delany 
thought) on a Miss Nicholl. But Mrs. De- 


lany always had a very soft corner for him in 


her heart, and when he presents Dr. Beattie, 
“the minstrel,” “that Christian Hero,” as 
she calls him, she rises to unusual flights of 
imagination, and describes it as Truth intro- 
duced to Royalty by an Angel, and wishes 
she could make an emblematic picture of so 
fine a subject. 

Mrs. Montague, of chimney-sweep noto- 
riety, was another of her friends, though nev- 
er quite of the inner circle—perhaps she was 
too superior to be thoroughly acceptable to 
such “pure chatty old ladies” as Lady Gow- 
erand Mrs. Delany. Still, the latter desires 
Mary Dewes to go to her assemblies, in spite 
of their being dull and formal, because she 
is a desirable acquaintance and everybody 
knows her. But, as one might expect, these 
considerations do not stop the mouth of the 
uncompromising Lady Gower, and we find 
her writing, ‘Mrs. Montague has comenced 
author, in emdication of Shakspeare, who 
wants none; therefore her performance must 
be deemed a work of supererogation. Some 
comend it. T’ll have yt because I can throw 
it aside when I’m tired.” 

VoL. ITI.—26. 
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The great world accorded a far kinder re- 
ception to another authoress, Hester Cha- 
pone, sister-in-law to Mrs. Sandford; but 
doubtless the great ladies found it pleasanter 
loftily to patronize an inferior than to admit 
that one of their own set had surpassed them, 
Mrs. Chapone was a great friend of Richard- 
son’s in her unmarried days, when she was 
Hester Mulso, and we find the following no- 
tice of her in one of Mrs. Delany’s Delville 
letters: “Donellan commends Miss Mulso’s 
letters, but she does not so well like the young 
woman; that is, she admires her sense and 
ingenuity, but thinks her only second rate as 
to politeness of manners; and that Richard- 
son’s high admiration for her has made him 
take her as a model for his genteel characters, 
and that is the reason that they are not so 
really polisiied as he thinks them to be.” 
Her “Letters on the Improvement of the 
Mind,” which appeared in 1773, made her at 
once the fashion. “It sells prodigiously,” 
says Mrs. Delany: “one should hope from 
that, ‘hough there are many corrupted minds, 
there are also many ready fo listen to the voice 
of the charmer.” This remark is made in a 
letter to her brother, which was accompanied 
by a copy of the book in question. We will 
hope that Mr. Granville showed his mind to 
be uncorrupted by listening to “the voice,” 
but as the book is addressed to girls of fif- 
teen, one cannot feel sure; though Mr. Dewes 
also, in writing to his son John (who was 
adopted by Mr. Granville) begs him to rec- 
ommend it to his uncle, then suffering from 
depression, as being suitable to minister to a 
mind diseased. Mrs. Boscawen gave it to 
a still more incongruous receiver : the Portu- 
guese minister brought Abbé Reynal, the 
philosopher and encyclopedist, to spend an 
evening with her; he “talked for eight 
hours successfully without interruption,” and 
when his coach was announced, she made 
M. l’Abbé a present of all Mrs. Chapone’s 
works, neatly bound. 

In 1770 Mrs. Delany established herself 
in Thatched House Court—an expensive 
undertaking, as her bricklayer’s bill alone 
came to 4.146—and in June of this year 
Mary Dewes, her constant companion, be- 
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came engaged to Mr. Post, of Ilam, Derby- 
shire. One or two of her letters to him are 
given, full of moral sentiments and quota- 
tions from Young’s “ Night Thoughts,” 
though she descends from her level so far as 
to console herself under Mr. Granville’s op- 
position to their marriage by the reflection 
that she and her “ dear Mr. Post” had look- 
ed at the moon at the same hour on the pre- 
vious night. Mr. Post seems to have been 
a commonplace man whose leadmg charac- 
teristic was extravagance, but we must hope 
he remembered his lunar appointment—it 
was the least he could do for poor Mary, 
whom, in the following December, he trans- 
planted from the pleasant society of Rich- 
mond and Thatched House Court to the 
wilds of Derbyshire. However, the next 


year, after a long account which Mrs. Dela- 
ny sends her old friend Lady Andover, of 
London gaieties and gaming—“a vice of 
such deep dye at present that nothing within 
my memory comes up to it,”—she concludes 
by saying, “‘ Mrs. Post, who has chose the 
better part, is enjoying her sweet home, and 


seems full as happy in settling her house- 
hold, attending her shrubs and groves, and 
making a very worthy man happy, as any 
fine lady can be at a ball.” She _ writes 
to Mrs. Post, “I have a very good idea 
of the delight you had in hearing the 
sweet clavichord, contemplating the moon, 
and watching your little engaging infant.” 
Mr. Post had doubtless ceased by this 
time to contemplate the moon, but one 
is glad that it still proved a resource to his 
wife, though now only her A. D. (Aunt De- 
lany) was her companion in the occupation. 
A. D. must have had a dreamy feeling of 
living her life over again in another genera- 
tion, if her mind went back to the days, 
thirty years before, when she watched the 
moon at Delville for the pleasure of feeling 
that the “sister of her heart” was also see- 
ing it at Wellesbourne, and when Mrs. Post 
herself was “the little female infant” who 
filled her letters. 

G. M. A. (Georgiana Mary Ann, so called 
after Lady Cowper, Mrs. Delany, and Mrs. 
Dewes) the second “female infant,” in time 
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took her mother’s place with Mrs. Delany, 
who showed the deepest interest in her edu- 
cation, and proposed to write a book of max- 
ims for her when she was only a year old. 
She evidently felt it was impossible to begin 
too soon, and no wonder, since, as she ob- 
serves in the same letter, “the strange behav- 
ior of the young ladies of the present age 
makes me tremble for them that are 40 come 
on the stage ; and I think much is owing to 
their want of that Aumdble, respectful deference 
to parents and elders that we were taught in 
our childhood.” As is usually the way with 
old people, she thought no time so bad as 
that in which she was, at the moment, living 
(though one shudders to think what her feel- 
ings would have been had she lived to our 
day), and she forgets that she suffered exactly 
the same apprehensions during Mrs. Post’s 
childhood. She had written to her sister in 
1752—“About Mary, I should rather see a 
little awkward bashfulness than a daring and 


Jorward genteelness; 1 am sure the general 


behavior of young people will not encourage 
us to alter our scheme.” Perhaps Mrs. Post 
was sufficiently accustomed to A. D.’s fore- 
bodings not to mind them, but such remarks 
as the following were enough to give her a 
depressing view of her educational responsi- 
bilities: “‘I look on schools as necessary 
evils, as the cabals, the party spirit, the fear 
of the governess, the secret and foolish in- 
dulgences of the maids, sometimes teach dis- 
simulation, jealousy, resentment, and revenge 
—a sad train, and as mischievous as the 
ichneumon fly that gets into the chrysalis of 
the poor innocent caterpillar, and devours its 
vitals; but do not be frightened, my dear 
Mary.” Perhaps the concluding line was a 
sufficient cordial in this case, as there was no 
question of G. M. A. going to school, but of 
a Miss Sparrow, a niece of Mr. Post’s who 
lived at Ilam, and for whom Mrs. Delany 
wrote a long paper of rules, which began: 
“Rise at seven; sacrifice to cleanliness in 
the first place.” Further on among these 
rules we find, “‘ Write three or four lines as 
well as you can to offer to your friends at 
breakfast. Suppose you copy Mrs. Cha- 
pone’s Letters, it will impress it on your 
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mind, and I know no book (next to the Bi- 
ble) more entertaining and edifying if read 
with due attention.” A. D. shared Lady 
Gower’s opinion that “the Aeigh¢ of polite- 
ness was attention,” for she proceeds, “Be 
always punctually ready for your meals ; it is 
very impertinent to make anybody wait for 
inattention or idleness, and the attention of 
young people should always be awake to do 
everything with propriety.” In fact, the es- 
says on propriety which she wrote in her old 
age for Miss Sparrow and G. M. A. were all 
founded on the remark she had made at 
Delville twenty years before: “I think no- 
body can do so much good in the world who 
is not well-bred, as those that ave. In truth, 
it is only a modern phrase (according to my 
notion of that virtue) for that charity em- 
phatically expressed by S. Paul.” “I look 


upon exact civility,” she says elsewhere, “as 
a Christian virtue; it is a part of benevolence, 
and has the grace of humility; it checks sed/- 
suffictency by a gentle acknowledgment that 
the person you wish to oblige is worthy of 
your attention, and at the same time lays 


them under an obligation of such a return as 
must be pleasing and engaging in society: a 
wilful omission of civility is #zpardonable, 
an /gnorant one, pitiable—so ends my chap- 
ter on civility.” 

In 1774 Mr. Granville sufficieratly over - 
came his resentment at Mrs. Post’s marriage, 
to renew his correspondence with Mrs. De- 
lany, whom he considered responsible for it, 
and to make use of her for shopping purpos- 
es, although to the last he forbade her com- 
ing to Calwich. His commissions are gen- 
erally of an edible nature ; ¢. ¢., 


“*Halfa hundred of non-pareille apples. 

A dozen of civill oranges. ° 

A silver scoop to eat the apples, orI shall not 
know how to manage. 

The apples must be fair and not bruised. 

The apples to be of the large sort which are best 
for scooping.” 


Mrs. Delany punctually attended to his 
directions, but in spite of, or, perhaps, ow- 
ing to this vegetarian diet, poor Bunny died 
on July 2nd in the following year, having 
previously composed an epitaph, one-third 
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of which set forth the fact that he trusted in 
the divine mercy, and the rest set forth the 
companion fact which, to the Granville 
mind, appeared to overshadow all things in 
earth and heaven, viz., that he was descend- 
ed from the Royalist, Sir Bevil. 

It is curious to see how the polite letter- 
writers shown us in these volumes pursue 
the even tenor of their way, unexcited by 
the stirring life around them. In the earlier 
series it is noticeable that the only mention 
of Methodism at the time when Wesley was 
in all his glory was Mrs. Elstob’s pious ejac- 
ulation, “‘ Pray God if it be his good pleas- 
ure to put a stop to all these miserable delu- 
sions, for the consequence, in my opinion, 
seems to be very terrible.” In like manner 
“the Bostonian distemper,” as Mrs. Boscaw-. 
en calls it, is hardly once reflected in these 
letters. Perhaps Mrs. Delany would have 
thought it bad taste in her correspondents 
to have alluded to public affairs, as she re- 
marks severely in a letter to her nephew 
Bernard, ‘‘ The world is in a bustle about 
the American affairs, but I am no politician, 
and don’t enter into these matters. Women 
lose all their dignity when they meddle with 
subjects that don’t belong to them; their 
own sphere affords them opportunities enough 
to shew their veal consequence. A pretending 
woman and a /rifling, ignorant man are egual- 
/y despicable ; and after all their endeavors 
to make what is generally called ‘a figure in 
life,’ what does it all avail when we come to 
our bed of sickness and consider mortality?” 

Lady Gower was quite of this opinion, and 
had no reason when she came to her bed of 
sickness to reproach herself for trying “to 
make a figure in life” by showing an interest 
in politics, for she remarks austerely, “ When 
I was last in London all ye ladies I saw knew 
how to govern America better than ye King, 
Council, or Parliament. It is wonderful what 
pains some take to make themselves ridic- 
ulous.” Mrs. Boscawen sometimes ventures 
to give small pieces of news with pertinent 
comments, such as: “If Ireland should be 
attacked (1779) General Maxwell is encamped 
with two regiments and one field piece, 
equally @ fortée of Cosh and Waterford, and 
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equally able to defend both—+hat is, neither, 
I should suppose!” But her information 
was generally of a military type, and chiefly 
about the militia camps formed in various 
counties; and from one point of view they 
might be considered as a not unfeminine sub- 
ject of interest, for Lady Gower herself re- 
marks, apropos of the poor Forbeses: “ Your 
neighbors, fame says, have been at one of ye 
camps, I sopose to show ye fusses to ye mar- 
tial men, that family abounding with schem- 
ers. A mother and daughters going to a 
camp—’'t would be more becoming to imitate 
ye chaste goddess and hunt in ye woods at 

.” We also find a mention of the first 
regatta (June 23d, 1775), and of the Duchess, 
of Kingstone’s trial (April, 1776). 

In 1776 Mrs. Delany began her wonderful 
“Flora,” z. ¢., copies of flowers cut out in 
colored paper. and laid on a black ground, 
so delicately done as twice to be mistaken 
for nature—once by the Duchess of Portland, 
who asked Mrs. Delany what she was doing 
with that geranium, after a sprig of it had 
been thus manufactured, and once (accord- 


ing to Dr. Darwin), by Winter himself. 


Cold winter views amid his realms of snow 
Delany’s vegetable statues blow, 

Smoothes his stern brow, delays his hoary wing, 
And eyes with wonder all the blooms of spring. 


’ 
1 


Mrs. Delany pursued this work till 17582, 
when her eyesight grew too dim for it, and 
completed about a thousand flowers. Her 
interest in it was so engrossing that it is not 
wonderful to find Lady Stamford, the Duchess 
of Portland’s daughter, writing to her: “I 
know you will smile when I teil you, that 
when the name of your new servant caught 
my eye, I really thought it had been some 
new curious plant; Lydea Rea is nota com- 
mon name, and I thought it looked Lin- 
nzean.” 

In 1778 began the royal visits to Bulstrode 
which were, after this time, so frequent. On 
August 12th the King and Queen, with a 
large selection of their family, came to spend 
the Prince of Wales's birthday there. The 
King showed much fussy good nature to- 
wards Mrs. Delany, somewhat to her confu- 


! The Botanic Garden. 
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sion. “Sit down! Sit down!” said her 
Majesty, “it is ze¢ everybody has a chair 
brought them by a King.” Meanwhile “the 
younger part of-the company seemed to he 
taking a good share of a// the good things” 
of the Duchess’s ‘‘ cold colation,” and when 
Mrs. Delany remarked what a pleasure it 
was to see so many of the royal family, the 
Queen, perhaps feeling that she might have 
spared her a reference to their number, sadly 
replied that she “had not yet seen a// her 
children.” On which the King said: “ You 
may put Mrs. Delany in the way of doing 
that by naming a day for her to drink tea at 
Windsor Castle.” 

Accordingly, the next day she and the 
Duchess did go to tea, and were introduced 
tothe rest of the royal Geschwister. Princess 
Mary sounds the quaintest of them—“a 
most sweet child in cherry colored tabby, 
with silver leading strings ; she is about four 
years old ; she could not remember my name, 
but, making me a very low curtsey, she said: 
‘How do you do, Duchess of Portland’s 
friend?’” The poor little royal memory, 
which was so careful not to forget any one, 
had been sorely puzzled by the relationship 
of the aged Orestes and Pylades, and at first 
she called the Duchess “ Lady Wey mouth’s 
mamma,” and inquired of Mrs. Delany if she 
was “another mamma of Lady Weymouth’s,” 
Lady Weymouth being one of the ladies in 
waiting, and so known to her. She had 
many opportunities of practicing their names, 
for the royal children were now often taken 
to Bulstrode. Lydea Rea, the Linnzan 
waiting woman, describing one of their visits, 
in a letter to G. M. A., says that one evening 
“the Prince of Wales and three princesses 
came and looked through Mrs. Delany’s nine 
volumes of flowers. ‘They were all dressed 
in blue tabby, with white satin puckered pet- 
ticoats, with gauze aprons, and their heads 
quite low.” Neither the dress nor the occu- 
pation seem in character with the Regent, but 
age doubtless changed him. 

The King and Queen had the kindest in- 
tentions, but they were very inconsiderate, 
and must have greatly shortened the poor 
old ladies’ lives by their habit of arriving 
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unexpectedly, for three-hour conversations, 
often coming before breakfast, when Mrs. 
Delany was “dabbling at her work, and her 
maid reading Froissart to her.” On one 
occasion the King made a great point of 
their attending at ten o’clock meet (twelve 
o'clock being their breakfast hour), and then 
rode back with them, keeping them at “at- 
tention” for the best part of the day. But 
Mrs. Delany saw only the kindness, just as 
she only saw an intention of doing more 
marked honor to herself when the Queen 
repeated a civil speech twice, though an un- 
prejudiced (perhaps I should say an unflat- 
tered person) might think the fact intimately 
connected with the royal paucity of ideas. 
In 1779 G. M. A. came to stay with her 
aunt, who was now settled in S. James’s Place, 
andin A. D.’s next letter we read, “I am in 
treaty with Monsieur French to teach us to 
walk and curtsey.” Monsieur French came 
accordingly at 4.30 on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, and G. M. A. proved an apt pu- 
pil. “She curtseyed, she hopped about and 
beat time, and after a few handlings about 


repeated the same by herself to the melody 
of the little kit; which he says is uncommon, 
as he seldom finds them ready enough for 
the fiddle till after a month or two’s learning 


in hand.” She also saw a great deal of soci- 
ety, and quite held her own: when the Bish- 
op of Exeter looked in one evening, A. D. 
tells Mrs. Post, “ the conversation was whol- 
ly engrossed by his lordship and your daugh- 
ter, to my great entertainment; he has in- 
vited Aer to come to see Aim.” London 
life had a favorable effect on G. M. A.’s in- 
tellects, for at ten years old we find her go- 
ing with the Duchess and Mrs. Delany to 
see some African ants; “‘ We were there full 
four hours,” says Mrs. Delany, “and G. M. 
A. as attentive to the last moment as any 
philosopher could be, and is now very busy 
writing down all she can recollect to enter- 
tain her friends at Ilam.” The expedition 
spoke well for the powers of endurance of 
all three, considering that A. D. was then 
eighty-one and the Duchess sixty-seven! 
1778 was, as Mrs. Delany remarks, “a 
year of great mortality among her intimates 
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and friends ”—she lost her niece by mar- 
riage, Mrs. Bernard Dewes (Ann de la Bere), 
her cousin Lady Cowper (Georgina Carteret), 
Mrs. Hamilton (Dorothea Forth), her old 
Killala and Delville friend, and her brother- 
in-law, Mr. Dewes, of Wellesbourne. Thelat- 
ter was quite prepared for death, as a year 
before he had written to his son John: 

“ Incase of my death before youcome hither, 
I have given Frank Dippel directions to take 
the keys of the two closets in the little par- 
lor, which I generally carry in my breeches 
pocket, anc keep them till you come; I 
hope you will find everything in pretty good 
order. Yr. mt. affe’t F., 

.- 

The earlier part of the year 1780 was dis- 
turbed by the Gordon riots, which cast a 
gloom over the closing days of poor old 
Lady Cowper—she writes to Mrs. Post in 
June: “ All ye soldiers far and near are or- 
dered to town to guard the bank. I fear 
England is now really undone: we do not 
deserve ye interposition of Providence; and 
nothing else can save this wicked, ungrate- 
ful nation, so unworthy and unthankfull for 
so many blessings heaped upon it; but all 
my hope is fixed and grounded in ye great, 
ye living Lord. I fear this gloomy epistle 
will sink your spirits, which I do not wish to 
do, but on ye contrary, would raise them as 
much as in my power.” 

For the next three years, in spite of Lady 
Cowper’s forebodings, Mrs. Delany continued 
to lead her usual peaceful life, dividing her 
time between S. James’s Place and Bulstrode, 
with nothing worse to chronicle than the 
appearance (in 1781) of a throat disorder 
which they call “the croupe. I sever heard 
of it before, and fear I have spelt the word 
wrong.” 

Her chief correspondents continued to be 
Mrs. Boscawen, Lady Gower, Fred Monta- 
gue of Papplewick, etc., while she now added 
to the list William Gilpin, author of “ For- 
est Scenery,” and a Miss Mary Hamilton, 
maid of honor, and afterwards Mrs. Dicken- 
son of Toxall. Large extracts are given 
from a diary kept by the latter during a fort- 
night’s visit she paid the Duchess of Portland, 
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now a great-grandmother. Miss Hamilton 
was a great favorite with the two “pure 
chatty old ladies,” who told her long stories 
of their younger days as they sat over their 
spinning wheels, while she did never-ending 
fringe knotting, which must ever after have 
been associated in her mind with memories 
of the old Duchess of Marlborough, Lord 
Bolingbroke, the beautiful Lady Euston, 
“most miserable of women,” the Hell Fire 
Club, Dean Swift, and Vanessa; of Mr. Har- 
ley and the political secrets he learned from 
the man whw started out of the grass in the 
then unpaved Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where he 
lay hid; of Princess Caroline, Prince Eugene, 
and many more, who, if hardly by that time 
“forgotten worthies” were yet old-world peo- 
ple even to Miss Hamilton, who is now her- 
self but a shadow of the past to us. 
Sometimes Lady Weymouth’s court duties 
allowed her to bestow a flying visit on her 
mother, and then “ye common chitchat of 
ye great world was ye conversation,” and 
they heard the news of the famous Automa- 
ton Chess Player, which then occupied the 
attention of the great world in London, and 
of the dying Lady Conyers, said to be a sin- 
cere penitent; or perhaps Dr. Lind from 
Windsor would come in with Mrs. Lightfoot, 
stay to dinner, and give them many particu- 
lars of “tye air balloons, etc., ye rebellion at 
Eton, ye shameful manner in which Dr. Da- 
vies behaved to ye gentlemen assistants, 
some laughable anecdctes of ye boys destroy- 


ing ye whipping post, which had been a fix- 
ture time immemorial, and their selling it to 
Ye Marquis of Huntley, not 
being permitted by his tutor to join in ye de- 
struction of it, bought a piece, which he said 
he would carry to Gordon Castle and pre- 


one another. 


serve it as atrophy. The boys had no other 
tool to divide the spoils of the whipping post 
than red-hot pokers.” 

“After seven of tea we had each our little 
table, our candles, and our work, conversed 
upon ye news of ye day,’—this was during a 
visit of Lady Weymouth’s—“‘a quarter before 
ten came to my room to have ye ladies at 
liberty to converse without any restraint, for 


nothing marks ignorance, want of due pro- 
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priety and respect, more than for a younger 
person not to pay proper deference and re- 
spect when she ought to show she knows it 
is not right ever to appear an intruder,” etc., 
etc. Ata quarter past ten came supper, and 
‘conversation on the words ‘beautiful,’ ‘hand- 
some,’ ‘agreeable,’ ‘fine person,’ ‘ pretty,’ etc.; 
separated about twelve.” 

The “‘air balloon” seems to have been one 
of the chief topics of the day, for it appears 
several times in these notes of conversation, 
and Mrs. Delany puts a work bag in Miss 
Hamilton’s room with a paper upon it, im- 
porting it “came by yeair balloon from Paris.” 
Many were the little surprises and treats pre- 
pared by the old ladies for their guest; one 
day “ye Duchess brought me some of ye late 
Mrs. Wright’s work to look at—a bird in 
worsted and flowers in silk on white sattinn. 
Another time ye Duchess had got together 
many fine things to shew me, some fine min- 
iatures, two by Isaac and two by Peter Oliver, 
Sir Walter Raleigh and his son in an old- 
fashioned locket which had belonged to Lady 
Raleigh, a missal which had been given to 
Edward VL, etc.” Mrs. Delany was not be- 
hindhand, but would send for Miss Hamilton 
to show her “trinkets and gifts” in her own 
room. Mrs. Woodward, too, the housekeeper, 
invited her to see her room and storeroom. 
‘‘She shewed me her china closets, her linen 
presses, her stores; offered me anything I 
chose to eat of cakes or sweet meats, etc. I 
took some orange cakes to please her. She 
gave me flowers, and qa peacock’s feather to 
keep and use as a mark in a book to remem- 
ber her by; she said a thousand civil things 
to me.” In fact, the whole of this elderly 
household thought that such a young thing 
must be amused and petted, and when she 
caught a cold “ye Duchess and Mrs; Delany 
were as unhappy about me as if I had been 
actually in a consumption, and made me 
drink broth, and wanted to make me go to 
bed at eight o'clock.” However, their spoilt 
child refused the last half of their prescrip- 
tion and sat up to supper, when “the con- 
versation was relative to sore throats. Ye 
Duchess said she had a very famous receipt, 
which she is to give me; a long conversation 
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about education. We parted about a quarter 
to twelve.” 

The visit only lasted a fortnight, and the 
amount of reminiscences which both the 
lyuchess and Mrs. Delany contrived to pour 
into Mary Hamilton’s attentive ear during 
the time spoke volumes for their powers of 
physical and mental exertion, considering 
that the one was seventy and the other 
eighty-four. The Duchess preserved her 
anecdotes in writing, and we find frequent 
entries, such as “The Duchess read many 
interesting anecdotes out of her MS. book” ; 
“ve Duchess was so obliging to read me out 
of some miscellaneous MS.” Mrs. Delany 
had more trust in her own memory, which 
led to various inaccuracies : when Miss Ham- 
ilton records that “ Mrs, Delany told me an 
anecdote of her serving a Mrs. Elstrong ; 
and ye folly of a /ady, Mrs. Clavering, about 
a coach,” the careful reader will at once see 
that reference is made to Mrs. Elstob and 
Mrs. Clayton, who figured in Vols. II. and 
III. However, when an old lady gets to 
the sixth fat volume of her life, it is some- 
thing to be thankful for if she puts even the 
right capital letters in recalling friends of 
such ancient date. By the by, among her 
Irish stories, “she gave me,” says Miss 
Hamilton, * the character of a friend of hers, 
Mrs. Donnellan.” One wishes that Miss 
Hamilton had given us some insight into 
Mrs. Delany’s feelings about this faithful 
though trying friend. One would think she 
must have felt softened towards her as she 
recalled the days of their youth, when she 
and Donnellan and the rest of the palace 
party, each with their chosen mythological 
name, used to go out before breakfast to 
make that grotto at Killala. But when she 
left. Delville, Donnellan dropped so com- 
pletely out of her circle that there is no word 
in any of the letters to tell whether she lived 
or died after that time, and it was probably 
with a calm and unbiased hand that Mrs. 
Delany dissected for Mary Hamilton’s bene- 
fit the jealous and exacting temper of her 
who, before ill fortune soured her, had been 
all in all to her dear Penny, in the Irish 
cays when they were no older than the 
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young English listener who now sat in judg- 
ment on her. 

To be with such ladies of the Ancien Ré- 
gime must, in itself, have been a liberal edu- 
cation for Miss Hamilton; but they also 
supplemented their conversation with books 
of various kinds, from Patrick’s Pilgrim to 
Prior's Poems, not forgetting Evelina, the 
book of the day, as Sir Charles Grandison 
had been when Mrs. Delany and Dr. Delany 
stayed at Bulstrode thirty years before. The 
very night before Miss Hamilton left, “the 
Duchess carried ye volume of Pope, which 
contains his Criticism on Women ; read while 
we were at table the one on Atossa; she re- 
lated anecdotes ; we parted at half past eleven. 
I did not take leave of ye Duchess, for we 
agreed wot to do so.” Mrs. Delany’s sorrow 
at Mary’s departure took the opposite turn 
of bidding her four separate tender good-byes 
the next morning. She earnestly commend- 
ed the Duchess to Mary’s care and affection 
in the event of her own death; but, as it 
turned out, the Duchess was spared that sor- 
row by being taken first. She lived two 
years longer, however, of which the chief 
event to her was the securing from Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, Mary’s uncle, the celebrated 
Barberini Vase, now in the British Museum 
under the name of the Portland Vase. The 
next year, 1784, she went to Margate, where 
she found “‘a /friseur, not for the purpose of 
curling my hair, but of stuffing birds, who is 
quite a curioso. I have a charming horned 
owl sitting by me that I purchased of him.” 

Her letters at this time are full of anxiety 
about Mrs. Delany’s health, but that contin- 
ued good four years longer, while she herself 
died on the 17th of July in the following 
year, 1785, at Bulstrode, Mrs. Delany being 
with her to the last. Her best epitaph is in 
the dedication to the “Flora,” where Mrs. 
Delany speaks of “the honor and delight 
I have enjoyed in her most generous, steady, 
and delicate friendship for above forty 
years.” 

Old Lady Gower had died at Bill Hill on 
the 19th of the previous February, so that 
snow Mrs. Delany stood alone in a new gen- 
eration. The King and Queen feeling this, 
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and knowing that she would now miss Bul- 
strode as a summer resort, presented her with 
a house at Windsor in St. Albans street, di- 
recting her to “bring only herself and her 
niece, clothes and attendants, as stores of 
every kind would be laid in for her.” The 
kind-hearted royal family seem to have 
looked on Mrs. Delany and her house as a 
new toy, and to have thoroughly enjoyed 
playing with them. After the first fortnight, 
Mrs. Delany writes, Sept., 1785: “Their 
Majesties have drank tea with me five times 
and the Princesses three. They generally 
stay two hours or longer.” ‘The royal inter- 
est in the toy continued with almost unabat- 
ed vigor during thé remaining three years of 
Mrs. Delany’s life, which she passed in se- 
rene enjoyment with her grand-niece, Miss 
Post (G. M. A.) to act as her daughter, and 
surrounded by troops of friends; till on April 
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15, 1788, she succumbed to an attack of in- 
flammation of the lungs, and was buried in 
S. James’s Church, her house being in that * 
Parish. On a column in the church is an 
epitaph written by Dr. Hurd, Bishop of 
Worcester. 


Near this place, lie the remains of 
MARY DELANY, 
Daughter of Bernard Granville, 

And niece of George Granville, Lord Lansdowne. 
She was married Ist to Alexander Pendarves of Ros- 
crow in the 

County of Cornwall, Esq. 
And 2nd to Patrick Delany, D. D., Dean of Down, 
in Ireland. 
She was born May 14, 1700, and died April 15, 1788. 


She was a lady of singular ingenuity and _polite- 
ness, and of unaffected piety. These qualities en- 
deared her through life to many noble and excellent 
persons, and made the close of it illustrious by pro- 
curing for her many signal marks of grace and favor 
from their Majesties. 


Lucy H. M. Soulsby. 
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Tuts day I have cast all my statues low, 
My idol men, empedestaled and grouped— 
The nowaday Olympus of the mind. 

They were my dreams’ ideais brought to life, 
And I have found them flesh and fallible. 


© Thou whom craving man has toiled to house 
"Neath dome and arch, in formula and creed, 

And hoped to reach through wine-drenched hecatombs, 
And Druid incantation, and the march 

Of priestly state and choruses of praise, 

Resounding like the forest racked with wind ! 

Thou whom through twilight that ne’er grows today 
We seek, whose glory would our vision blast 


Could we behold! 


O Thou to whom the soul 
Instinctive leaps as vainly ardorous 
As flame-tongues for the sky! 

Grant me a peace,— 
Me, the bereft, but wiser grown than erst, 
Bowing to forms where guiled and yearning youth 
Beheld the likeness of the Time-old Quest. 
Give patient resignation to await. 


Wilbur Larremore. 
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A PEDAGOGUE PRIMEVAL. 


THE question of questions,—‘“‘Am I to 
live or die?”—once came to me in such form 
that it seemed to demand the answer from 
myself. 

It was at Sacramento, in July of 1849, the 
hottest month of the hottest of all years to 
unacclimated Argonauts. I had been work- 
ing in the mines at Horseshoe Bar, where all 
day long a blazing sun and the cold water of 
the river played equally upon my body. 
Sickness clutched me, and clawed at my 
vitals. I exhausted my remnant of strength 
by walking in one day the thirty miles be- 
tween the Bar and a city of refuge. The 
three frame buildings and the hundreds of 
tents which were called Sacramento City 
must surely contain some of the friendliness 
of the world; some hospitality for a sick boy, 
even though he knew no face of all the souls 
who dwelt there. At the end of the longest 
day in my memory, I staggered and fell at 
the foot of a great tree which invited me to 
its protection—I knew, for I saw and heard 
it—with a lowering of its broad limbs and a 
leafy susurrus of welcome. There [ lay for 
two weeks, and helplessly watched the battle 
within me between nature and disease. I 
had a loaf of bread bought with the last 
pinch of gold dust in my buckskin bag, and 
for food it was enough and more than 
enough. Occasional sips of water were to 
be had by crawling a few yards to a camp of 
Oregon emigrants. My tree stood only a 
hundred yards back from the levee, and 
there was a steady flow of busy strangers 
tramping by. But I was nothing to them, 
and they were less tome. With face turned 
to my great and pitiful friend, the tree, and 
with a spirit strangely stilled, I waited for 
either change. 

At last I ceased to feel the sharp claws of 
my inclosed devil. Had it gone, or was it 
only faint for lack of food? Could the un- 


consumed remnant of me be rebuilt into 
It seemed to me that, nerveless and 


health? 





spent as I was, I needed merely to recall my 
will from its exile and enthrone it again. It 
was only the question between living and dy- 
ing, and the will is the master of life. But 
really, was it worth while to live? The 
dulled eyes gazed upward for an answer to 
the question, for none came from within. 
My friendly tree with its outpushing branch- 
es and sensitive leaves, always growing, but 
at no time filling more than a certain space, 
and that not fully, seemed to image human 
life. But beyond was the calm arch of solid 
sky through which death and I would vanish 
into the interspaces of the infinite mystery. 
So lifeless was I that it seemed to be a mock- 
ery to debate whether I should call back my 
will, when I was unconscious of even a vel- 
leity in the great choice. 

The doubt was decided by one of those 
little things which jolt the wheels of living, 
although in itself it seemed too small or 
mean to be a sufficient motive. Two men 
passed by, and commented upon me: 

“Look at that poor devil again, lying 
there no more dead than he was a week ago. 
There’s about as much real life in him as 
stays in a boiled kitten. ‘Think of a chap’s 
looking at us through that dead glaze on 


the eyes! Wonder how long he means to 
last.” 
“Dunno. But he’s passing in his last 


check now. Bet you a doubloon he isn’t 
alive at this time tomorrow.” 

“Done! ‘There’s a little meat yet on the 
bones. He’s lasted so long now that he can 
stick it through a little longer.” 

“Bet you two doubloons that he’s dead 
inside of two days.” 

“Can’t take that bet. But it does gravel 
me why a fellow won’t get up and dust out 
of the way when he knows that he’s gone 
anyhow.” 

They passed on, but left a wholesome 
sting with their brutal words. What! was 
my life worth no more than a stake to gam- 
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ble over? Come, royal Will, the overdord 
of life, and make it serviceable! The blood 
seemed to blush and redden within me; the 
senses tingled; the hands clenched; and I 
sat up, opening myself to the inflow of air 
and sweet sounds and the manliness of 
hope. 

The next day when they passed by, I lean- 
ed against the tree and touched my hat to 
them in salutation : 

“Good morning, gentlemen. One of you 
has lost his bet. Thanks to you—I’ve won 
more than that.” 

They stared ; the winner approached as if 
to clap me on the shoulder, but did not do it ; 
both laughed, and passed away from the life 
they had saved. 

The kindly stirring of hunger then came, 
and I soaked and swallowed the crust of the 
loaf that had lasted through my sickness. 
Then I meandered away from the tree awhile, 
and felt the recreative pleasure of a little 
strength rising out of the lower depths of 
lassitude. But next day there was no crust, 
and there was no money. I must not only 
live but earn a living. Strolling down to the 
levee, I came to a shanty with a cloth sign, 
“Placer Times.” Within was a young man 
pulling away at a hand-press, in all the com- 
pressed dignity of editor, compositor, press- 
man, and printer’s devil. He hailed me: 

** Don’t you want to earn a dollar in twen- 
ty minutes?” 

“If I can — yes. 
strength to stand.” 

“ That’s all right. Just lean up here, and 
shove that little ink-roller over the types be- 
fore I pull.” 

I could do that and did it. He handed 
me a Mexican dollar with a smile of com- 
passion. I took the coin with a queer feel- 
ing; it was my first dollar for manual ser- 
vice. I had earned money before, but not 
for hand-work done for others. It was wa- 
ges but it meant bread, and was as good as 
money could ever be. 

That evening a heavy swirl of dust came 
rolling by my tree. From it the creaking of 
a prairie-schooner, the solid trampling of 
oxen, and the singular exhortations of their 


But I have hardly the 
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driver were audible. He was talking to 
them in the cheery and kindly tone which 
some men use to their humble friends : 

** Almost there, my hearties. Two blocks 
more and we're at the corral. Haw there, 
Bright avd Buck ! come now, haw in just a 
little more ; can’t you for me? Right, my 
good boys, and steady now. We'll take a 
day’s rest before we point noses for Coloma 
again. QO! gee, Bally boy—gee up, I say— 
why don’t you gee now? =‘/Vhat is the mat- 
ter ?—oh, you stiff-necked son of a bull of 
Bashan, gee. I say—Ger! God—dless you, 
old fellow, if you don’t gee, and I will if you 
do. Gee, I say, or learn the glory of the 
goad. There now, slow, boy—all right this 
time, but don’t try to put me into a passion 
again, as the profane young man otherwise 
remarked. Now, hippah! andale ’” 

By this time the dust surrounded me also, 
and I saw eight massive oxen swaying along 
under the guidance of a short, stalwart man 
about fifty yearsold, whose quick, shifiing eyes 
and alert voice ruled them far oftener than 
the long whip which he rarely transferred from 
his shoulder to theirs. The oxen seemed 
to appreciate their master, and each great 
animal swung out his heavy head from the 
yoke affectionately toward him as he walked 
up and down along their line. It was the 
first decent intercourse between man and 
beasts that I had seen in California, and I 
smiled with an odd pleasure. 

“Eh, my boy—why, what are you laugh- 
ing at ?” 

“Only because for the first time, sir, I see 
oxen appreciate as well as understand human 
language.” 

“H’m, aye—perhaps. Better late than 
never.” His rapid eye ranover me. “ But 
how pale and thin you are! What’s the 
matter? Vo matter now—come along with 
us to camp, and let’s have it over a cup of 
coffee.” 

So said and done. When the oxen were 
unyoked, corraled, and fed, we sat down 
to a pot of coffee and a rasher of bacon, 
of which, however, I could take only the 
fragrance. We talked late into the night. 
He also was a Yale man and a peripatetic. 
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Of late years he had been a professor in a 
Western college, and on hearing of the dis- 
covery of gold had taken a roving commis- 
sion to leave his chair long enough to ex- 
tract from E] Dorado the funds to endow an 
enlarged professorship on which his soul was 
bent. Almost immediately on his arrival in 
California, he found freight to be fifty cents 
a pound between Sacramento and Coloma, 
and so bought an ox-team as the quickest 
way to earn the endowment of his new pro- 
fessorship. He was of the highest type of 
the Californians at that day. No sturdier, 
more adaptive, genuine, kindly, and master- 
ful soul illuminated his fellow beings than 
Grove Woolley, professor of natural history, 
driver-of oxen, and quickener of men. He 
soon drew out my short story, and then so- 
liloquized : 

“You're sick yet, and won't be on the 
active list for weeks. And you are out of 
money, and haven't the strength just now 
to earn it in any ordinary way. Very well, 
then, earn it in an extraordinary way. You 
can’t rustle and bustle; you must earn 
money sitting in a chair—if you can find 
one in Sacramento. Seems to me that a 
school is the only thing. Look at the glory 
of teaching the first school in the great Val- 
ley of the Sacramento, and—” 

“The glory be waived, if you please.” 

‘‘But the necessity remains. Now, there 
are no children here except in the Oregon 
families who came down in wagons from the 
Willamette and got in ahead of the Eastern 
immigration, and that is clear men. Pick 
out a place for your school—some fine old 
tree on the bank of the slough close by— 
circulate around among the Oregon camp- 
fires to-morrow evening, and open school 
next day. Time was never made to be lost. 
When I return from Coloma next trip, I'll 
find you half well and ‘teaching the young 
idea how to shoot.’” 

‘“ Teaching the young idiots how to shout,” 
I echoed sadly, for the prospect was not per- 
fectly cheerful to me. 

“That’s a paraphrase, my boy, and always 
was good, but never so true as the real thing. 
Depend upon it that nothing in the world is 
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so worthy as is a sound, clean, accomplished 
fact.” 

*“* Not even the factor?” 

“Don’t forget, my verbal young friend, 
that we do sometimes ‘build better than we 
know,’ and that the greater includes the 
less.” 

The advice was not especially enticing to 
me, but it was the logical outcome of the sit- 
uation. I was too sick to be fit for anything 
else, and it must be proved if I was well 
enough to be fit toteach school. Early next 
morning I selected the most venerable and 
profoundly stooping tree on the southern 
bank of the slough, as being most suggestive 
of the Academe. The foliage perfectly pro- 
tected one from the noon sun, and the glare 
of morning and evening was shut out by an 
old wagon cloth furnished and stretched 
under my supervision by the kind hands of 
Professor Woolley. Then I walked around 
to all of the evening camp-fires of teamsters, 
and drummed up a dozen Oregon children 
to learn what they would or could of me at 
an ounce of gold a month each, payable at 
the end of the month. 

At opening, my school-room was uniquely 
furnished. ‘There were no desks or seats 
except half a dozen emptied merchandise 
boxes. The trunk of the tree had a gnarled 
bunch at the ground, which made a natural 
seat for the pedagogue. The only book I 
could muster was my pocket Shakspere, from 
which I feared I should be obliged to teach 
the alphabet to the younger cubs. Obvious- 
ly, my instruction must be mainly object- 
teaching or orally, from brain direct to brain, 
The fine simplicity that ruled the situation 
was really enticing. 

Only two pupils were ready for the first 
day. They were sister and brother, Gloriana 
and Clay Banks. Gloriana was happily 
named; she was peerless, the enfareil in 
my experience. Pike county excelled itself 
in giving her birth and training. The plains 
over which she traveled in an emigrant wag- 
on to Oregon furnished her a large and slow 
breadth of view. The fat valley of the Wil- 
lamette, in which she developed to young 
womanhood, impressed its yielding phump- 
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ness upon her form and mind. The Cayuse 
pony on which she rode from Oregon to the 
Sacramento lent her a contrary tricksiness of 
spirit very alluring to the student of unex- 
pected character in humanity. But her face 
and voice were caught back and condensed 
from the oversoul of the beauty and music 
of mankind. The face I have never seen 
elsewhere except suggestively in Middleton’s 
fine painting of Holy Eyes. Every feature 
was purely finished; every combination was 
in harmony. The eyes, bright and steady, 
glowed warmly under a fair, cool forehead. 
The mouth would have been a provocation 
had it belied the innocent eyes. The voice 
was gentle, naturally modulated, but hesitat- 
ating, inquiring, and tentative. From face 
and voice one could easily see that the mind 
of the girl was a virgin thicket. There was 
no other beauty. Her form was largely de- 
veloped for her apparent age of sixteen, and 
she carried herself in the uncertain manner 
of one who had never seen a graceful wo- 
man. Her hands were somewhat coarsened 
by the work of a frontier life, but they were 
not spoiled. Everywhere below the face she 
seemed to be incased in some foreign sub- 
stance, which would soon disappear under 
trituration with men and women of finer 
grain than she bad yet known. She sug- 
gested to me a perfect face in marble, be- 
neath which the body was only chisel-chipped, 
and again, a disguised figure which had just 
removed the mask so that a heavenly face 
startled you in its outlook from the clumsy 
garments. But she was equally unconscious 
of her beauty and her awkwardness. So 
late as sixteen o’clock in the morning, her 
mind labored in the slow, dull rhythm of a 
sleeping heave and fall. 

When I asked her what she had studied, 
she replied in a level, monotonous way: 

“Webster’s Spellin’-book, Easy Reader, 
some writin’, some ’rithmeti¢c, but I never 
could git acrost vulgar fractions. I hain’t 
got no head for cipherin’. Never did see 
anythin’ to come out o’ figgers.” 

“And I fear, Gloriana, that you are not 
much of a grammarian, either.” 

“The which /” 
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“T said that perhaps you are not a gram- 
marian.” 

“Grammarian ! 
an.” 

There was a sublimity in her unconscious- 
ness that no touch of English could express. 
I muttered involuntarily : 

“ Heu! quantiim mutatus ab illo.” 

“Anan, sir?” 

“Tt suggested, itself to me, Gloriana, that 
perhaps the grammarian and the Missourian 
do slightly differ.” 

“ Please, sir—what’s the differ?” 

“They are the same, but not in the same 
stage. ‘The Missourian is first in natural or- 
der, and, I fear, is somewhat plantigrade. 
The grammarian comes afterwards, and 
wears right and left shoes that fit. The 
second can never become the first, but the 
first may develop into the second. You 
shall, Gloriana.” 

‘‘Gloriana! oh, Heavens!” ejaculated a 
drawling voice behind me. I turned and 
gazed upon a tall young fellow, but a few 
years callower than myself. His large fea- 
tures had a melancholy habit; his fine eyes 
flickered lambently; and his head drooped 
alternately toward the shoulders. He seem- 
ed able but unwilling to move out from un- 
der some pressure inthe atmosphere. There 
was a lazy, refined richness in his voice, and 
he modulated it as mellowly as a flautist with 
his stops. 

“Surely, you said Gloriana, sir, and I—I 
have never seen her or any one until now. 
Pardon me, but is it Spenser whom I ad- 
dress, or possibly Lyly? And where are the 
other Euphuists ? And this, which my dream 
said was California—is it Fairyland, or At- 
lantis, or Utopia, or Arcadia, or, possibly, 
the Hesperides? I thought ‘the greatest, 
glorious Gloriana had passed away, a virgin 
queen.’ But now, here, in a republican age, 
ever young, and without a crown, except 
the fulvousness of natural gold! Where 
are we?—what is this ?—who are we all, and 
can there be any others? Good stranger, en- 
lighten me.” 

“This is only a school, a/ fresco, and pri- 
mary, I fear. It is located in Sacramento. 


No, sir—I’m a Mazouri- 
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It aims to comprehend every grade of edu- 
cable youth. It isnot an asylum.” 

“Ah! the asylum is forgiven. It is a 
school, however! It aims to comprehend 
every pupil. And these are the pupils. Ad- 
mit me, also, kind teacher. I want to be 
comprehended. All my life I have failed in 
that—or others have—and it is my despair. 
I am too subjective. Others can learn from 
without, but I, alas! only from within. I 
must draw from my own well. I can never 
learn what I have not always known. In 
mathematics at school I came to Nine and 
stopped. I was born, containing the Nine. 
‘I lisped in numbers and the numbers came’ 
—up to Nine. ‘They say that next to that 
comes a cipher, and I have heard somewhere 
that nought into nought is nought. Then 
the rest is nought—‘and silence.’ Heavens! 
my teachers tried to stuff, cram, gorge me 
with outside facts, and by a beastly indriving. 
Certainly, they failed. My true teacher 
must fish in me for my own unconscious 
possessions, and compel me to cognize them 
subjectively. You see, he must give me 
what of my own I don’t know now, but have 
always known hitherto. Somebody said 
once that education was a drawing out. 
No, no!—don’t draw me out into the coolth 
where I must shiver. Draw up my ownam- 
brosia, lower my lines for my own nectar, and 
help me to feed on myself in a beautiful cir- 
cle. You shake your head. Don’t you see 
what I want? Heavens!” 

And his head changed to the other shoul- 
der. 

‘‘T must make the answer,” said I sympa- 
thetically, “once made to me by an eminent 
metaphysician: ‘ You don’t know what you 
want, and I don’t know how to give it to you.” 

‘* Infelice /” —His intonation was delicious. 
“But we need not /vy to know. If we 
wait long enough and refuse effort, the best 
will always come. And waiting is such fun 
—but when can we ever wait long enough? 
To loaf lazily with a chum in this world and 
to be a Lazarus in heaven—that is the high- 
er education. Of course I mean a chum, 
successively. An annual chum, a monthly 
lover, are the concentric circles of natural 
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life. Constancy is inelastic, inanimated. 
Shall I be a burr? No! buta bird. Who 
but the fluctuating humming-bird tires of 
one sweetness and tastes every honey in 
sight? Ah! let me study fluxions with 
you! The line of beauty must be there, 
and that makes everything easy. And thor- 
ough-bass also, for of that I have some in- 
tuitions. And dancing, surely? Not danc- 
ing!” 

‘If my scholars dance,” said I grimly, ‘it 
will more probably be for pain than pleasure.” 

“T should have remembered,” he replied 
gently, “that dancing is usually taught at 
evening schools. That suggests an alarm- 
ing thought. Surely, you don’t teach in 
these dark evenings! For the dogs of Sac- 
ramento are multitudinous, and the ill-fa- 
vored men I see on the streets must be‘ir- 
regulous, and I—I have no escort.” 

‘“** Rest, perturbed spirit!’ Why should 
you fear any harm ?” 

“Tt is not fear, but a consciousness that 
I might be profaned. Why, indeed, fear ? 
I wish well to every one, and do nothing at 
allto any. And I love to lean. How joy- 
ous must he be who can always be a lean- 
holder! It is heavenly to be protected and 
do nothing but think everything. I must 
find some one to adopt me. Why should 
good, useful men confine themselves to or- 
phans? Heavens! Do you know Barton 
Lee, the banker, who rolls in wealth asin a 
blanket ?” 

“Very slightly. I talked with him yes- 
terday about his son for a pupil, who may 
or may not come yet to the school.” 

“Surely, that is enough. It must be that 
he longs for an adopted child to enlarge him 
more ex rapport with the outer world. Could 
you not—z//7 you—persuade him to adopt 
me? Ah, joy!” 

“Probably you would find it better to 
adopt yourself. But, really, we are wasting 
time, and I must talk with this boy. Mean- 
while, let me ask you to decide definitely 
what you wish to study. Please to put your 
mind together.” 

“My mind will compose itself naturally. 
It is quite useless for me to /vy, good teacher.” 
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While his mind composed itself, his eyes 
dwelt alternately and adoringly upon Glori- 
ana and the sky. 

Clay Banks was only a year younger than 
Gloriana, but he seemed at least a decade 
behind her in intelligence. She was un- 
awakened, but he had almost nothing to 
awake. His hair was yellow and a mane; 
his face was yellow and lumpy; his eyes 
were tawny and feral. Broad horse-teeth, 
set in an open, unmeaning mouth, formed 
the only color relief to that yellow, sodden 
face. His one possession that fitted any- 
thing was his name. I soon found him to 
be, in doggedness and even stupid malig- 
nancy, a slowly maturing diabolian. How 
to batter at such material was the problem. 
His replies to my questions showed that he 
knew absolutely nothing except to talk about 
horses and cattle. He had never seen the 
alphabet. I began to teach him the letters 
from my Shakspere, but it was a pocket edi- 
tion in diamond type, and he blinked at the 
page, saying that he “couldn’t see them 
durned little curlicues apart.” Fortunately, 
coarser appliances for learning were at hand. 

‘Go into that field, Clay, where they are 
building a shanty about a hundred yards off. 
Get them to give you a piece of chalk and 
half a dozen split shingles that they can’t use. 
We'll find a use.” 

When he had lurched back, bringing in 
his hands his only intellectual apparatus, I 
chalked each shingle with a letter. ‘Then 
holding them up, one at a time, I made him 
repeat after me the sound of the letter, and 
strove to impress upon him its form. Then 
I made him chalk the same letter elsewhere 
on the shingle. ‘This consumed an infinity 
of patience, but I finally succeeded in get- 
ting a series of hieroglyphics, out of which 
Champollion might perhaps eventually de- 
cipher a meaning. After thus teaching him 
three or four letters, I selected one of the 
shingles and told him to name it. He glar- 
ed at it with ursine ferocity. An enemy 
blocked his path. I waited, and he contin- 
ued to glare. Then his fists unclenched, and 
his shoulders fell with a limp, invertebrate 
hopelessness. 
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“That durned thing stalls me—it does.” 

Then I went back on the lesson, iterating 
and reiterating. He could repeat after me, 
but he could not or would not once discrimi- 
nate among the letters. For a fuil hour I 
rolled that Sisyphean stone. Never was 
mortal patience more faithfully exercised ; 
never was it more fully exhausted. When 
none whatever was left, I said to him as I 
whittled the shingle end into a handle : 

“My boy,— instruction is imparted in two 
ways—by mind or through matter. If one 
is useless, the other remains. ‘The general 
who has failed in direct attack may still 
succeed by proper movements upon the 
flank or rear. If the letter chalked upon this 
shingle which I now hold up before you does 
not imprint itself correctly upon your eye, I 
shall imprint it elsewhere, all over your back, 
and with such force that it ay strike through 
you correctly to the eyes at last. The Ro- 
man pedagogues described this scientific 
method as a evs a fergo. It is not pleasing, 
but we must be always glad to sacrifice to 
science. Now, name this letter.” 

He knuckled his eyes, and said sullenly, 
“Dunno.” I transferred with befitting in- 
dustry the chalked letter from the shingle all 
over his back. He did not wince, but re- 
marked profanely, whenever the blow laid 
the foundation for a blister. 

Suddenly, I heard a solemn, horrified 
voice behind me: 

“ Ah, that beastly indriving again! It was 
always too much for me. Heavens! why 
not spare the rod and spoil the child? A 
long farewell !” 

After an ineffectual parting look at the 
dewy eyes of Gloriana, through the apron 
she had thrown over her face, my unknown 
visitor stalked away with the haughty humil- 
ity of a Spanish fidalgo profaned. I riever 
saw him again. 

In the next few days, seven new pupils 
came into the fold. They were mostly im- 
ported Oregon boys, bred in-and-in with a 
dash of Cayuse strain. Their ages varied 
between ten and twenty-one years, and all 
were at different stages of the alphabet. 
Gloriana alone was above the lowest level of 
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ignorance, and, as I soon learned, she came 
to this, expecting it to be a finishing school. 
Notwithstanding her slow mental awkward- 
ness, varied occasionally by a cranky fit of 
obstinacy, I learned to have a genuine re- 
spect for her—not so much for what she ac- 
tually was, but for what must eventually be 
developed in one who looked out with those 
unspoiled eyes from that unspoilable face. 
But the boys were hopeless. They were 
dense, and, out of school, profane, pugna- 
cious, and brutal. Clay Banks was easily 
the worst of them all. When laboring at 
them with the shingles, I felt thafeach was 
a baked clod, and that I was doomed to pen- 
etrate them by pinhole drillings, to drop in 
microscopic seeds of knowledge. Had I 
been willing to contemplate the possibility of 
tilling them for years, there would have been 
a hopefulness and a cheery interest in watch- 
ing the slow growth of my dry seeds into 
flower and fruit. But the thought was in- 
admissible. I simply waited until I should 
recover my full strength, and turn to any- 
thing else. 

One evening, just a fortnight after the 
opening day, I was debating with a pipe and 
myself whether I had not sufficient strength 
to assume my freedom. ‘There entered to 
me a reverend angel, bent on an errand of 
mercy, He was aclergyman who had dis- 
tinguished himself at Yale a little before my 
time, and who has since much more dis- 
tinguished himself as a dispenser of sound 
learning in California. He, too, had left the 
mines with shaken health. His inquiries 
about my school and plans were so careful 
that I easily saw the opportunity, and said: 

‘IT took this school only until I could do 
anything else, and now I feel strong enough 
to do that anything. And two weeks have 
demonstrated to me, either that I have mis- 
taken my vocation, or that these boys are un- 
fit to exist. If I continue, at least one homi- 
cide will be justifiable at some time. But 
you are a professional teacher. You cannot 
preach until your health is restored. Why 
not take these wretches off my hands?” 

He quietly inquired as to the terms of sale. 

“The furnishings are of little value. Af- 
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ter the first day, I procured extra canvas for 
the four side walls. The benches I made 
myself at noonings out of dry-goods boxes. 
The good will of the school has indescriba- 
ble value, if any.” 

‘“*Would four ounces of gold dust be suffic- 
ient?” It was: and the pioneer school with 
all its privileges changed hands, with the 
stipulation that he should take possession 
after noon of the next day. 

Upon that morning my school assembled 
as usual. After announcing the change, I 
gave them a brief valediction: 

“T commit you to more experienced 
hands and with unmixed delight. This fort- 
night has taught me two valuable lessons— 
that ignorance is worse than crime, and that 
your future is hopeless unless you fall into 
better hands. But it has taught you noth- 
ing. You are the worst collection of human 
nature at an early stage that ever presented 
itself to an unprejudiced eye. Out of grati- 
tude that I shall teach you no more I remit 
for you fully and heartily the fee for thus 
far. ‘Tell your parents when you get home 
this noon, not to lay that up for or against 
me. I shall never call for it. I don’t want 
compensation for thankless labor. But if I 
have ever failed to punish you each time as 
you deserved, as is not impossible, though I 
don’t clearly remember the occasion, I will 
do my full duty now—partly to make up for 
any such omission, and chiefly because of 
your general bad character. The class will 
form a row, and hold out their right hands 
for the shingle.” 

They formed a row. Clay Banks happen- 
pened to stand at one end. This was fortu- 
nate, for he especially deserved and received 
the first fruits of my strength. Then I went 
down the line of seven boys’ right hands and 
shingled them an appreciative farewell. Glo- 
riana stood last and with hand outstretched. 
1 took it mechanically, but I had not thought 
of her, and now there seemed to be a debat- 
able question: 

“ You, Gloriana — why should I punish 
you? To be sure, you have been in bad 
company, and the way of the world blames 
quite as much for circumstances and _by- 
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standers as for the act itself. But not once 
have you given me specific cause for punish- 
ment. You have been fractious occasional- 
ly, but you always recognized it and chang- 
ed yourself before I could reprove you. You 
have not been bad. Yet you have gained 
nothing. You or I have been in fault :—who 
shall be punished? Don’t you see, my 
child, that worthiness doesn’t belong to the 
starting point nor yet to the final height? It 
is only in what is gained between them 
the sum of the increment 

“‘ Some of the which, sir?” 

I dropped her hand hurriedly. She raised 
her fine eyes, and I saw them then for the 
first time. The queer lines quivering about 
her mouth and the blush-roses lifting them- 
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selves softly in her cheeks, had told me of 
her simple gladness in being singled out and 
analyzed even with dubious praise. Noone 
had ever complimented her with attention. 
But in those infinitely natural eyes, I saw 
young thoughts, gentle, innocent, and un- 
consciously outlooking as doves from their 
windows. It was a revelation to me of the 
way in which nature sometimes conceals for 
a while a fine possibility. 

“Don’t you want the hand, sir ?” 

“The hand! No, Gloriana, it is too good 
for punishment. But I take the hand re- 
spectfully? and say good-by to the only pupil 
I shall ever care to remember. For my am- 
bition as a teacher is fully closed: I shall 
never play pedagogue again.” 


C. T: H. Palmer. 
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PLEASANT as sound of falling rain among 
The summer leaves, and sweet as after rain 
The moist earth is when the sun shines again, 

The measure and the music of his song. 

Not to his muse, most gentle, may belong 
The throb of passion, the wild pulse of pain; 
Upon his perfect purity no stain ; 

And the world’s turmoil would but do him wrong. 
But with a tender ministry he glides 

Into our hearts, and like an angel guest 
That presence evermore with us abides 

With healing, strength ; with comforting and rest. 
O, bard beloved! the blessed labor thine 
To show thine art how pure, and how divine. 


He sang the New World’s song unto the Old: 
The fading story of a fading race 
Revived upon his lips in numbers bold, 

Art without art, and grace untaught of grace. 
With master hand that wakened and controlled, 
The. lyres of other lands he made his own, 

And gave the added magic of his tone, 

Their golden legends touched with finer gold. 

Well won thy bays—and not alone the bays, 

O, poet! great as is thy meed of praise, 
Greater the love that follows after thee 

To that new life, new land; where, with calm eyes, 
And brow serene, there greets thee lovingly, 


Thy Dante, in the gates of Paradise! 
y : - 


Ina D. Coolbrith. 
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Ir was a gray day along the coast. The 
fog had lifted sufficiently to show a stretch 
of curving beach, covered with hieroglyphic 
tracery of sea-weed and slimy kelp ; and 
beyond it a gray ocean, surging in restless 
swells, and beating against the hard sand 
line in fretting impatience. To the left, 
Cypress Point stretched away: a long, dark 
promontory, crowned with storm-beaten, 
wind twisted cypress trees, whose dark greens 
in the vague distance merged into purples. 
The sea wind blew salty and strong; and 
Helen Acton anchored her easel more firm- 
ly in the yielding sand by the aid of iron 


‘spikes. Helen Acton was an artist—at least, 


for the time being—and, of course, with am- 
ateur instinct, no sooner had she drifted to 
Monterey than she selected one of the finest 
as well as the most difficult bits of rock- 
bound coast for her first field of operation. 


Helen courted solitude. Inspiration came 
from solitude and biting the ends of paint- 
brushes, she devoutly believed; so, when 
the last of her companions had disappeared 
over the rocks towards Moss Beach, she 
settled herself for a morning alone. 

It was a weird place, surrounded by white 
sand-dunes, whose only covering was a stunt- 
ed growth of grayish-green sage, interspersed 
with occasional bushes of yellow and white 
lupine, and here and there down in the hol- 
lows sand verbenas of pink or deep gold, 
twisting their sinuous arms in and out of the 
sandy soil; Helen liked the lonesome- 
ness, with the sighing of the winds, the moan- 
ing of the sea, and the echo of the pines. 
She liked to choose her nature to suit her 
mood. She believed in preserving the laws 
of harmony, and chose her painting, the 
place, and her mood as carefully as she se- 
lected ribbons for her costumes. She had 
taken to painting because it was the fashion, 
though she would have scorned such a charge. 
She prided herself on being unconventional, 
but, somehow, her unconventionality always 
took a popular turn. 

VoL, III.—27. 


Her nature was complex and many-hued. 
She assimilated the dominant characteristics 
of whomever and whatever she came into 
contact with. A readiness to receive united 
with a natural quickness of comprehension, 
an appreciative look, a responsive smile, had 
combined to earn for hera cheap reputation 
for learning. She dipped into science, art, 
and literature, and recovered herself with 
the supple ease of a practiced intellectual 
gymnast; and when the cooking mania 
seized the fashionable world, she gained no 
small repute through a neatly turned pud: 
ding. For the rest, Helen Acton was a con- 
scientious young woman of twenty-three, 
well educated as the world goes, intensely 
well bred, and possessed of supreme confi- 
dence in her own abilities. She severely 
disapproved of the philosophy of hiding her 
light under a bushel—rather advocated the 
raising of the highest electric towers, where- 
by the glimmer of the slightest spark should 
not be lost to the multitude. 

She was good looking, with the 
American freshness of compiexion. Her 
head was unusually well shaped, and finely 
poised above graceful shoulders. Her hair 
undulated in waves of shining bronze, and 
her coiffure was always arranged with a Cly- 
tie inclination. A certain young man ata 
literary club once told her that her profile 
was like Clytie’s; ever afterwards she builded 
on that resemblance, and the effect was clas- 
sical as well as becoming. Modern fashion 
decreed a renaissance of classic habiliments, 
so she could well conciliate both centuries, 
Her profile was charming—a thing rare in 
nineteenth century women—and_ her face 
was lighted up by a pair of baffling gray eyes, 
which were both bright and restless, chang- 
ing in tone so often that it puzzled one to 
discover whether there was any depth in 
them, or whether they but represented the 
shifting moods of her nature. 

She sat listlessly testing the points of her 
new sable brushes for a while. Not a soul 
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was in sight. Then she fell to painting spas- 
modically until the canvas was covered. At 
last she tired of her attempt, and spreading 
her warm, scarlet shawl on the sand, drew 
out a volume of Rossetti’s poems from her 
lunch basket, and lay down comfortably to 
read. Rossetti and the sea harmonized, too. 

As she lay there, half dreaming and half 
reading, she saw two figures on the beach, 
and, as she languidly raised her head, she 
saw them wade down into the water. ‘The 
tide was on the ebb, and she noticed that 
they carried long rakes. One of the figures 
was picturesquely clad in a loose-fitting, dark 
blue jersey, with a bright red handkerchief 
knotted at his throat, and a pair of old brown 
overalls rolled up to his knees. Even from 
her distance she could see that he was young 
and possessed a sturdy, well-knit figure. Her 
interest began to be aroused. She mentally 
voted Rossetti a bore, and strolled down to 
the edge of the beach with apparent care- 


lessness. She stood there for some time, un- 


noticed by the men, who were standing waist 
deep in the water raking in piles of kelp, 


which were interlaced with choice sea-moss, 
from off the rocks. 

The young fellow simply turned his head 
and looked at her once as she stood there. 
His companion said something in Spanish 
and nodded in her direction, but he never 
looked up, going on with his work. 

‘He looks like an Antinous,” Helen mused 
to herself. An inspiration flashed into her 
mind. “Here is a mission, civilizing an An- 
tinous.” 

She had tried her hand at missionary work, 
and had once taught in a charity kindergar- 
ten, after talking one evening with a hand- 
some young minister ; and she had succeeded, 
by dint of liberal donations, in dressing some 
of the prettiest youngsters, with the curliest 
locks, in Greenaway gowns, and there her in- 
terest ceased. She spent one morning in 
banging their hair, and felt that she had done 
her duty in elevating their tastes. 

Every woman is a reformer at heart in her 
little way. Whether from conviction of duty 
or from frivolous impulse, the sex is wedded 
to regenerating; therefore, Helen having set- 
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tled in her mind that this was a heathen An- 
tinous, immediately concluded that it was her 
mission to convert him. She would be a 
patron Hadrian to this moss gatherer. 

After some time he waded to the shore, 
with an old willow basket filled with sea 
mosses strapped on his shoulders. Helen 
stepped forward and said: 

“Will you please let me examine your 
moss?” 

“ Certainly, madam.” 

He took off his battered straw hat politely 
and set the dripping basket down on the 
sand, while his companion lighted a pipe and 
walked on towards the hills. Helen b_nt over 
the moss with apparent interest, although an 
hour ago she had dubbed it “slimy stuff,” 
and refused to proceed with the party in 
search of it. The young fellow selected 
some of his finest specimens and asked her 
to accept them. 

“Q, no,” she answered: “You have too 
much trouble to collect it. I can not take 
them, but if you will permit me to buy 
some—” 

He drew himself up proudly: “No, Mad- 
am, I never allow my gifts to be bought.” 

Helen blushed. She was not given to con- 
fusion, for she prided herself upon her Vere 
de Vere repose, on all occasions, and to 
be put to confusion by a heathen was un- 
precedented. 

The young fellow lingered while she adroit- 
ly plied him with questions about his pur- 
suits, and she ingeniously extracted a great 
deal of information from him in one way or 
another. She found out that he lived ina 
hut back in the hills, and, together with an 
old fisherman, followed moss gathering when 
the fishing was not good. 

“In the winter,” he said, his dark eyes 
flashing, while the color rose in his bronze 
cheeks, “we goafter whales. That is grand. 
That is life. Now it is only play; a time for 
siestas and cigaritos.” 

* Are you Spanish?” Helen asked. 

“No,” he smiled: “ My mother was, but 
my father was an American. They are both 
dead.” He added, after a pause, “I am 
quite alone in the world, and I have lived 
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with Spanish people ever since I was a 
child.” 

He spoke with the liquid Spanish accent, 
and Helen became very much interested in 
the heathen ; but he lifted his basket to his 
shoulders again, and, saying “‘ Adios,” walked 
after his companion, with a firm, swinging 
gait. 

“ Hello, Helen,” a small boy shouted, 
“Who's your friend?” 

She looked around, and saw her party 
near at hand, with the small boy planted 
almost directly in front of her, asking the 
question. 

“ T don’t know,”—she shrugged her shoul- 
ders ; “one of the natives, I suppose. He 
was showing me some sea-moss. Aunt Car- 
rie,"—she turned to an elderly lady—‘I 
have found a place where you can get some 
lovely mosses. You said that you wished to 
take a‘collection East with you. I have 
found a moss gatherer with the manners of a 
Chesterfield. Imagine him taking off his 
hat! He combines whale catching with his 
other accomplishments. I shouldn’t wonder 
if he read Greek, also,” she said with slight 
sarcasm. “Our last coachman dabbled in 
chemistry. California seems to be a fine 
field for raw material.” 

Tom replied: “Spanish fellows are the 
perlitest fellows I ever saw.” 

Helen strapped up her folder, packed her 
easel and other belongings, called the car- 
riage, and they drove rapidly toward town. 
As they passed a hollow about a mile inland 
she observed a curl of blue smoke circling 
in the air, and, as they rounded the curve, a 
small hut came into sight with the young 
moss-gatherer standing before it, bending 
over a fire which he was trying to light on 
the ground. As he heard the rumble of 
wheels and recognized the occupant of the 
front seat, he raised his hat. 

“My! he’s awful good-looking,” Tom 
whistled. ‘*He don’t look any older than 
you do, sis; wonder if he is jolly. I'll hunt 
him up; maybe he’ll let me go whale-fishing 
with him some time, and fire the bomb.” 

That night as Helen unloosed her bronze 
locks from their Clytie knot, she looked over 
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her small traveling library and fixed on the 
mental pabulum she would offer her heathen. 

‘He is a splendid piece of matter,” she 
mused, and she complacently added: “I 
will help him to a mind.” 

As she loosed the unwieldly buttons of her 
boots, she took up a small copy of Sartor 
Resartus. “They do say that common 
people appreciate Carlyle,” she said, half 
aloud, but I am afraid that it is too strong 
diet for my heathen to begin on.” 

Helen herself only carried the book for 
the benefit of her learned friends. ‘Then 
there is Tennyson, Rossetti,” she counted on 
her fingers as she left her shoe half unfast- 
ened. “ O, I have it, there is Eber’s Emperor, 
with my Seasides; just the thing for an An- 
tinous ; and my small classical dictionary, be- 
cause,” she reflected honestly, as she poured 
the sand from her boot, “‘I don’t quite under- 
stand all the allusions myself. He is an 
Antinous, and I will wake him up with the 
Emperor, and he shall come to me to ex- 
plain, and, and” —her thoughts ran on until 
she nestled in her bed and fell fast asleep 
over her theories of reform and awakening. 

Once she had taken lessons on the violin, 
when the musical craze was strong in fash- 
ionable circles. She snapped the strings un- 
til the master remonstrated, but vowed that 
she would play on until every string was 
mute. She did, and then cast away the in- 
strument as a worthless toy, abjured music, 
and took to art. Now she would fain play 
upona humaninstrument. The violin, after 
its torture, was mute; but heart strings break 
harder, and when they snap there lives a 
plaint which time nor eternity can silence. 

“Helen, Helen,” clamored Tom at her 
door the first thing in the morning; “Get 
up; you know you promised to take me to 
the whale-fellow’s to-day.” 

Helen turned at the sound, and drowsily 
murmured an assent. 

“ Helen, Helen,” he shouted. 
o'clock, and he may be gone. Aunt Carrie 
says we may go after the moss. She’s got a 
tearing sick headache, and maybe he’ll show 
me a harpoon.” 

The din on the door grew louder. 
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voice was lusty, his fists lustier, and his boots 
rose to the superlative. 

Helen was fully aroused. ‘“ Yes, Tom,” 
she began in an impatient tone. Then her 
eyes fell upon the volume of the “ Emperor” 
lying on the floor beside her boots, and she 
arose with alacrity. 

“ That’s a good boy, run away,” she called 
in persuasive tones. ‘Tell the man to bring 
the horses around to the door, and we will 
ride out.” 

“Hurrah!” Tom yelled; then anxiously 
asked, ‘‘ You'll see about the harpoon ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” Helen answered, and proceed- 
ed to do up her hair. 

The morning was bright and sunny, a 
striking contrast to the fogginess of the day 
before. It was a morning when the sea was 
of an intense blue, and the Santa Cruz hills, 
through the clearness of the atmosphere, 
lost their everlasting violet tinge, and stood 
forth in distinct outlines on the other side 
of the bay. The May greens gleamed fresh 
and crisp, and Mayflowers dotted the hills 
and woods with dashes of brilliant coloring. 
Helen’s Rossetti mood had passed with the 
fog. As she rode through the pine woods, 
inhaling their spicy odors and switching the 
budding tassels off the trees with her riding 
whip, she felt as buoyant as the morning, 
and wondered “if the heathen cared for na- 
ture.” 

Her meditations were broken by Tom, 
who asked abruptly, “Do you think they 
have whales as late as May? Glad I took 
lessons at the gymnasium last winter—be- 
lieve I’ve got muscle for a harpoon,” he said 
proudly, stretching out his arm and testing 
its strength. 

Soon the curling blue smoke came into 
sight. 

“ Wonder what they eat ?” Tom asked cu- 
riously. 

“Most likely whale steak,” Helen replied 
sarcastically. 

With the credulity of youth, Tom’s face 
brightened. 

“My!” he ejaculated. ‘ Hope they’ll 
give a fellow a taste. I always liked the 
looks of blubber. Those Chinamen gave 
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me some dried abalone yesterday, but it was 
tough chewing, I tell you”; and the young- 
ster nearly lost his balance in gesturing his 
disapproval of the dainty. 

He gave.a small war whoop as he felt his 
saddle turning, and, at the sound, “the 
heathen” started from his camp andran down 
the path toward them. 

“Good morning, Miss; can I help you?” 
he asked politely. 

“Yes,” Tom interposed, springing off his 
small mustang. “ These girths need tight- 
ening.” 

“ Now’s a time for your muscle,” Helen 
laughed: but the heathen stepped forward, 
and the saddle was fixed before Tom could 
interfere. 

Tom was a boy of twelve, not at all diffi- 
dent, and of the usual American inquiring 
turn of mind. The family encouraged him 
and talked of Herbert Spencer, but Helen 
devoted herself to snubbing him. A wide- 
awake, freckled-faced boy of twelve is never 
an artistic adjunct. She tried to persuade 
him to let his hair grow to the Prince Char- 
lie length, and once, when he was younger, 
put him into velvet knickerbockers and lace 
ruffles, but he came home with disheveled 
clothing, blubbering that a fellow had insult- 
ed him by calling him names. Squaring 
himself in a pugilistic attitude, he said: “I 
hit him square in the eye.” Thereupon, 
Helen gave up her civilizing endeavors, and 
thenceforth tolerated him as an unfortunate 
necessity. 

“We were just coming to your camp,” 
Helen said. “I wish to see your moss. 
May I ask you what your name is?” 

“ Jack Howard,” he answered: ‘I believe 
once upon a time it was John, but it is al- 
ways Jack, now.” 

Helen dismounted, followed by Tom, 
whose sharp eyes were looking around for 
harpoons. 

“Our hut is such a miserable place that 1 
will not ask you in. We have the moss 
spread out here on boards,” he said. 

“Tt is very pretty,” Helen remarked, ab- 
sently, while she stirred little heaps of it with 
her riding whip. 
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“T say, where’s your harpoons ?” Tom ex- 
ploded. He could wait no longer. 

Howard smiled. “ All of our things are at 
the whaling station in town; I will show them 
to you if I come in tomorrow.” 

Helen kept on stirring up the moss, con- 
scious all the while that a pair of dark eyes 
were looking at her very admiringly. 

“Do you like this life?” she asked. 

“I’m going down to the beach,” Tom 
shouted. ‘J want some jelly fish. Whistle 
when you want me, sis.” 

Howard hesitated. ‘Yes, I like it. My 
mother wished me to be a priest, so I went 
to the priest’s school in town, and lived with 
him until I was quite a large lad. I didn’t 
like the life; I was too impatient to pore over 
books. To be a priest, one must drone 
about town, and hear all the old women tell 
how many broods of chickens each hen has 
hatched, how Juan is getting on with his let- 
ters, and how well Dolores knits. It is tire- 
some,” he shrugged his shoulders; ‘‘It is al- 
ways little things and bending over stupid 
books indoors. Here,” he waved his hand 
towards the sea, “‘it is all big and free. No 
old women, no chickens, and no books to 
muddle your head.” 

Helen could not help admiring him as she 
looked up at his tall figure. She felt that 
here was an incarnation of pure nature; a 
man free from the artificialities of the world, 
whose only study was the sea and winds. 
It was only an impulse of the moment and 
of her peculiarly receptive mind that made 
her admire this type, for, without the trap- 
pings of society, nature was a very insignifi- 
cant thing to her. 

“You do not live alone?” she half ques- 
tioned. 

“For the greater part of the time, yes. 
Now I have an old Spaniard with me, who 
was a friend of mine when I wasa boy. He 
is old and cannot work much, so I keep him 
here with me. After I left my books, I 
came here, built this hut, and have lived in 
this wilderness for a year or more. It suits 
me,” he said shortly. 

Helen felt a little subdued. 
care for books?” she asked. 
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“No,” he answered with scorn. ‘“ Books 
are tiresome. The sea and the woods tell 
me more than books. Juan Gomez was the 
best scholar in school, yet one winter when 
a storm came and a vessel was wrecked off 
Point Pinos he shivered indoors and left the 
rest of us to man the boats and go out on 
the sea.” 

‘“‘T thought perhaps you might like some- 
thing to read anc brought you a book.” 
Helen timidly held out the “ Emperor.” 

“Thank you,” he smiled; “you are very 
kind. I am not used to ladies and must 
seem rough to you, but I will be very glad to 
read your little book. Most of the books I 
have read belonged to the priest and were 
about saints. It makes a fellow mad to read 
of them taking everything and never showing 
any fight.” : 

She handed him the dictionary, explaining 
its use. The color rose to his face. 

“Thank you,” he said quickly. “I see 
that you know my ignorance. I don’t care 
for your books.” He threw them violently 
to the ground, turned on his heel, and walked 
away. 

Helen was amazed. She looked after him 
in astonishment, then stooped to pick up the 
spurned volumes. This position of humility 
was new to her. She was fond of the role of 
patroness ; and to be treated like this by a 
heathen was mortifying in the extreme. She 
sat down on the sand and stared at the books 
helplessly. She could have cried. Tears of 
vexation came to her eyes, but she reflected: 
“The savage might look back.” 

She looked up, and, standing immediately 
in front of her, stood a very humble savage 
rgarding her earnestly. 

‘Pardon me,” he said, as he took up the 
discarded books and blew the sand from their 
covers. “I was hasty and have offended 
you. My Spanish blood leads me into fits 
of temper sometimes,” he said, and extended 
his hand cordially. 

It was a brown, toil-stained hand that he 
offered her. Helen would have much pre- 
ferred that he should kneel in the sand in an 
attitude of contrition, and that she should 
have been the one to proffer the forgiving 
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hand; but he looked fearlessly into her eyes 
and kept his hand outstretched while she 
hesitated. Then she merely gave him the 
tips of her gloved fingers. She was not pre- 
pared to meet a savage on terms of equality. 

“May I keep the book?” he asked. 

She put her hand on the dictionary. 

“No, both,” he said firmly. “I am ig- 
norant. I am wise enough to know that. 
I was irritated for the moment that you 
should know it, too, but the sea makes men’s 
manners rough. My father was a gentle- 
man,” he added proudly. “I will read your 
books—I can read,” he said in a tone tinged 
with sarcasm, “and I will return them soon 
and ask for more. Where shall I call?” 

“At the hotel in town,” she answered. 
It was in the days when Monterey was still 
an old Spanish town, with crumbling adobes 
and rioting roses; when she was still dream- 
ing, and the awakening hand of progress had 
not ushered her into the dawn of fashion. 
Bay windows had not marred her low stucco 
piazzas, and the town, like her people, was 
of nature, natural. 

Helen called Tom, and, as they rode 
home, she did not feel so buoyant. “I will 
have my revenge,” she thought savagely. 
“T’ll give him Sartor Resartus and see what 
he will do then.” 

Two or three days passed by in dreamy 
fashion. ‘The family sought the beach and 
went through the usual seaside penance, in 
the way of hunting for shells and _ finding 
none. Helen pretended to sketch or read, 
but in reality watched for the heathen. She 
thought that he would repent in sackcloth 
and ashes, and rush to her feet the next day, 
but a week passed and he did not come. 

Sunday morning, as the bells of San Carlos 
sounded upon the air for morning mass, look- 
ing out of her window, just around the curve 
of the street by the whaling station, she saw 
him striding along with his free, swinging 
gait. He was dressed in the same rough 
fishing costume, and carried a string of sea 
fish in one hand, and a parcel neatly wrapped 
in brown the other. Helen 
nodded with satisfaction, hastily changed her 
morning wrapper for a costume of white flan- 
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nel, and fastened a bunch of creamy roses 
at her throat. It was an impulse to show 
him the contrast between nature and civil- 
ization, 

A servant came to tell her that a man 
wished to see her in the garden. She gath- 
ered up a larger bunch of roses in her hand, 
and as she appeared in the adobe doorway 
Howard thought she looked like an angel. 
He rose from the bench on which he was 
sitting without the slightest embarrassment. 

“T have brought back your books and 
some—” 

He looked at her roses and laughed a 
hearty ringing laugh, such as a drawing room 
devotee would shudder at. 

“T must confess,” he laughed again, “ It 
does seem ridiculous to offer you fish, but 
they are fresh, I caught them this morning.” 

“Thank you,” Helen answered, with just 
the slightest tinge of iciness. 

“TI couldn’t come before,” he apologized. 
“The moss was coming in finely, and José 
has not been well. I have come for medi- 
cine for him to-day. I thank you for the 
You were right; I could not under- 
** Books are not 
1 had better 


books. 
stand all,” he said quietly. 
for ignorant people like me. 
keep to the sea.” 

Helen was naturally kind-hearted, and her 
scheme of revenge and Sartor Resartus van- 
ished before his open confession. 

“ IT carry so few books in traveling that I 
have only my favorites with me. When I 
go home I will send you. something you will 
like better,” she said kindly. 

Several more days passed, but Helen did 
not see her heathen. Monterey was waxing 
monotonous and she wished to return home; 
but as Aunt Carrie’s health improved, she 
was forced to stay on. 

“Tom,” she said one day, “suppose we 
go and see if the old man in the moss-gath- 
erer’s hut‘is still sick.” 

Tom responded heartily to the invitation. 
The day was dark with lowering rain clouds, 
and the wind and sea moaned in unison. 
Helen donned her sealskin, determined to 
go in spite of weather. 

When they reached the hut, which was a 
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low structure, patched together of irregular 
pine logs, .brush, thatched with crannies, 
and cracks cemented with odd bits of bleach- 
ed driftwood and an occasional bone of a 
whale, not a soul was in sight. 

“Get down, Tom, and see if anybody is 
in,” Helen said. 

Tom obeyed, and Howard came to the 
door. 

** Sis is outside,” Tom said briefly. 

Ina moment Howard was at her side 
with an anxious expression on his face. 

“Is anything the matter ?” he asked. 

“No,” Helen laughed. “ Did you expect 
to find me a wreck ?” 

She looked prettier than ever ; the wind 
had brought a brighter color to her cheeks, 
and had ruffled her bronze looks in a becom- 
ing manner. Jack Howard’s eyes seemed 
fairly to drink in her beauty as she sat firmly 
on her restless mustang. 

“* How ts the old man?” she asked gen- 
tly. “I thought he might be very sick.” 

“ He is very sick. He has no fever, but 
he lies still on his bed all day, never talks, 
nor even smokes. He is just drifting away 
and when he is gone—I will have no one in 
the world. José will be happier at rest than 
I will be left alone.” 

Helen’s voice was very gentle. ‘‘ Let me 
be your friend. I see why you like this 
I am getting into the mood of 
it myself. I believe I would like to settle 
on a sand dune, and open a hospital fo1 
maimed sea gulls, and I would appoint you 
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chief surgeon.” She changed to a more seri- 
I be- 
lieve I shall never be contented in the city 


ous tone: “ Nature is best after all. 
again. How I shall miss the sea and—ev- 
erything,” she added hurriedly, and blushed. 

Helen had never been so gracious. She 
incited Howard to tell her of his favorite 
sports and haunts. Her eyes sparkled as 
he told her of bold deeds of adventure. She 
seemed to have caught some of his enthusi- 
asm. 

“T like this summer better than any part 
of my life,” she said warmly. ‘‘ Nature is so 
much better than people. ‘The human heart 
is a delusive sort of thing, after all. People 
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declare they adore you, but you do not know, 
and here the sea and everything are always 
the same. They are palpable, real.” 

Helen struggled, in an awkward way, to 
express a truth she instinctively felt. Na- 
ture meant to her Howard, and under the 
influence of the place and his presence she 
thought that she felt what she said. 

He came nearer to her and patted the 
mustang on the neck. He spoke in a 
strained voice : 

“Tam a poor creature, but I—” Then 
he stopped suddenly. One of her hands 
was lying ungloved on the mustang’s rough 
neck. He snatched it up with rude force 
and pressed it to his lips. 

“ How dare you!” she cried, and called 
“Tom!” but Tom was far away, throwing 
stones at some gulls near the shore. 

She looked down at the sand, while the 
color slowly spread from her cheeks all over 
her face. She twitched at the horse’s bridle 
as if to ride away. Her self-possession de- 
serted her. Howard stood perfectly still be- 
fore her, waiting and expecting as his due 
some answer which would decide the prob- 
lem—a problem which, as yet, was half 
formed, vague, and intangible—a_ problem 
of feeling, not substance. Each felt that a 
crisis had been reached. Howard's heart 
beat fast, his whole body seemed consumed 
by fire, yet, he reasoned, he must keep silent. 
It was only a few seconds of time, but Helen 
glanced through her downcast eyelashes 
and scanned every feature of his face, every 
article of his coarse clothing, every stain or 
scar on his brown hands. The ideal was 
charming, but the real: No. Helen Acton 
liked the roses and lilies of life too well. Hot 
house perfection was far more precious to 
her than all the blossoms kissed by the sun 
and cradled by the winds. 

Howard recognized, with the keenness of 
love instinct, the change in her before she 
spoke. He thought: ‘I have frightened her; 
I was too rough, too sudden; I must wait.” 

He spoke quietly. ‘Would you mind 
coming in to see José? I think it would do 
him good. I will stay and hold the horses.” 

Helen dismounted with relief, and still kept 
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her eyes on the ground, when Tom came 
into sight. She could have embraced the 
youngster. 

“Come, ‘Tom, with me to see the old sick 
man,” she said. 

“I’d a heap liefer stay, and talk about 
whales,” Tom growled; but Helen gave him 
a look, and he obediently followed. 

The inside of the hut was rough and un- 
tidy, utterly devoid of comfort, and the old 
Spaniard lay upon a rude bed half asleep. 
A low fire was smouldering in the open fire- 
place, and as the light from the fire fell upon 
Helen’s face as she entered, the old man 
stirred in his bed. He opened his eyes and 
stretched out his arms: “ A/adonna mia,” he 
cried, then fell back again in a faint. 

Helen was frightened, and rushed out fol- 
lowed by Tom. 

“Go in,” she commanded Howard. 
think he is dead.” 

An expression of anguish contracted How- 
ard’s face. He sprang forward, but reap- 
peared in a moment, and said, “The old 
man is all right. It was only a faint. I left 
him peacefully talking of the Madonna who 
he thinks has just visited him.” 

Helen bade him a hurried and embarrass- 
ed good-by. Howard looked at her sadly, 
but said nothing. Helen liked the feeling of 
power, but her heathen was taking things 
au grand serieux, and was rapidly getting be- 
yond her. ‘The people in her world were of 
light caliber; men in whom society had 
crushed out hearts, and who had adepted the 
thinnest substitutes; men who dubbed love 
an impresston—and Helen had found that the 
impression rapidly faded. They never raved 
or.looked dangerous. ‘They philosophized, 
and on the whole, she liked it better. She 
felt more at home with them. 

The summer gradually lengthened. How- 
ard seemed rather to avoid her. He came 
into town frequently for comforts for old José, 
and Helen occasionally met him in the street, 
but he merely passed her with a bow. ‘This 
piqued her. While she did not relish a 
heathen au serteux, she relished less a heath- 
en indifferent. 

Tom and he became fast friends: he often 
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took the lad with him on fishing excursions, 
and feasted his fancy on wonderful tales of 
whaling and ocean storms. 

“He's a jolly fellow,” Tom remarked one 
day. “Says maybe he'll go to the North 
Pole after whales next year; and I want you, 
Helen, to make me a suit out of your old 
sealskin you don’t wear, and, maybe, I can 
go with him. I say, I told him where we 
lived, and he said he would come up and 
see us next winter, and ask father himself.” 

Howard sent some fine moss by Tom to 
Aunt Carrie, and an occasional string of fish ; 
but, beyond that, he seemed to have forgot- 
ten Helen’s existence. She did not know 
how, sometimes, in the late afternvon, after 
a hard day’s work, he would trudge the weary 
three miles through the heavy sand, and lie 
outstretched on the top of the hill by the old 
fort, eagerly scanning the streets for a glimpse 
of her figure, as she came back from her aft- 
ernoon stroll on the beach. Jack Howard 
was proud even in his love—and love is a 
great leveller—and he was determined. He 
felt, as most lovers do, that she was a crea- 
ture infinitely above him—a creature of high- 
er caste—and his spirit chafed under the 
sense of inequality. He thought perhaps it 
was the books. He went to town and ob- 
tained volume after volume from the old 
Spanish library. He liked the books of travel 
and adventure, but the others tired him, and 
he could not find out in books where the 
difference lay. 

He stretched himself out on the warm 
sands one day, and busied himself with un- 
tangling some fishing tackle for an excuse, 
and pondered over the problem. He began 
with a rigid self-examination. “Here I am, 
Jack Howard, aged 25, strong of limb and 
strong of muscle, utterly free, owing nothing 
to the world and claiming nothing from it. 
I am a man of feeling and heart, molded in 
the same form as my fellow beings, yet Iam 
not of them. Why is it? I might have 
come from another world, there is such a 
span between a man like me and a woman 
like Helen Acton.” 

His thoughts ran on groping after the so- 
lution of the mystery, when he heard a fresh 
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young voice calling to him, and, looking up, 
he saw Tom standing on the cliff above, his 
hands in his pockets, whistling Yankee 
Doodle. Then the agile boy jumped from 
rock to rock like a mountain goat, and was 
soon beside him. 

“Do you know?” Tom said in tones of 
grief, “‘ we are going away to-morrow.” 

Howard quickly thought: “I will see 
her before, and tell her all, and let her de- 
cide.” 

‘“* We are going back to that beastly hole,” 
Tom continued, “and we'll have dinner-par- 
ties and kettledrums and I'll have to go to 
bed early,” he sighed, reflectively. “And I 
won't have you—I say,” Tom started up as 
if a new idea had occurred to him, “ why 
don’t you come, too ?” 

“Because I am different,” Howard an- 
swered vaguely. 

“« Sister says””—a look of interest flashed 
into Howard’s face—“it’s only your queer 
rig makes you different from other folks ; that 
your grammar’s all right; and I tell you—” 
Tom’s face expressed a good deal of anxiety— 
“ that’s a load off a fellow. They keep pok- 
ing grammar at a fellow until he gets all 
tangled up. If your grammar’s right, maybe 
you'll get into the Solon Club. If you'd 
dress up, you’d look as well as Gerald Down- 
ing, sis says, and he’s president of the Solon 
Club and never gets his grammar wrong.” 
Tom waxed confidential. “Gerald Downing 
_was here last week, and I heard sis telling 
him about you, and she said you was ‘fine, 
raw material,’ whatever that is, and ‘needed 
working up.’ Then they talked a lot of stuff, 
I don’t know what, and I bet they don’t 
know either. I like you better as you are, [ 
think.” Tom stood off a little way, and eyed 
him with an art connoisseur air. “I like your 
duds, and if your hat was only bigger and 
you had some pistols and a belt, you’d make 
a stunning pirate. You're a million times 
better than Gerald Downing and his lot. 
Ma says sis is going to marry him some day. 
My! he’s got a pile of money and a stunnin’ 
drag. I say, I hate to tell you good-by.” 
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Tears came into the little fellow’s eyes, but 
after extracting a promise from Jack to carve 
him a harpoon from a whale-bone, he left 
him comforted. 

“It is the clothes, then,” Howard mused 
bitterly, as he watched the small lad disap- 
pear up the cliff path. “To think that I 
should have searched the books for a thing 
a little child could have told me. Fool that 
I am”—he laughed a harsh, unpleasant laugh 
as he gathered his tackle together—‘“‘that I 
had forgotten the outside makes the gentle- 
man.” 

His thoughts were bitter as he walked 
slowly back to the hut. “TI see, I was the 
experiment—the raw material—and the oth- 
er fellow was the one, afterall.” He thought 
scornfully, “I am not used to city ways. I 
am nature.” , 

When he reached home he ministered to 
old José’s wants with the tenderness of a 
woman. He did not go to see the Actons 
off the next morning, as he had intended, 
but trudged to his old watching place at the 
fort. The air was stilland quiet. Sunshine 
everywhere poured in floods over the old 
crumbling adobes, and lay in mellow patches 
underneath the rose trees. A sea-bird was 
the only living thing in sight. _ First it dived 
into the water, then rose again in the clear 
sunlight. It gleamed white. Then it was 
joined by a mate, and together they both 
sped away in the distance. 

Howard watched their flight with eager 
longing. His heart was sore troubled. It was 
like the ending of the old romances he had 
read. ‘And so they were married happily, 
and lived together all their lives.” The 
words made a strange humming in his ears. 
He sprang to his feet. He would go down 
and see Helen before the train started, and 
perhaps all would be right. 

Just then a puff of smoke rose in the air, 
the train moved slowly from the station. 
Each wheel seemed to him as if it was 
crushing his heart. He watched until the 
smoke faded away, and the train was a mere 
speck in the distance. 

Mary W. Glascock. 
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Weary with a hard day’s travel in the 
rugged Coast Range of mountains, along 
the Oregon coast, we reached the summit 
just as the sun was going down, far off in 
the mysterious watery waste of the Pacific 
Ocean. To the west the eye swept down 
the forest robed slopes of the mountain 
range to the ocean, which spread a boundless 
and, to us, a voiceless expanse of lurid glare 
in the shadowless sunset-red. ‘To the east, 
in the tranquil gloom of the evening, slept 
the picturesque Willamette Valley, with its 
rounded buttes and meandering streams 
fringed with dark green groves, which, dimly 
seen through the mountain shadow, were 
like billows of darkness gathering upon their 
banks to obscure their mirrowing surfaces 
from evening stars. Beyond the valley, with 
its fields, homes and villages, peered the ma- 
jestic Cascade Range, with its cones of eter- 
nal snow burnished by the setting sun. 

This panoramic view from the summit 
ridge of the Coast Range presents in a re- 
markable combination almost all the beauti- 
ful qualities of which scenery is capable— 
the glory of magnificent sunset; the dreamy 
vastness of ocean, shining with the departing 


splendor of the sun; the stolid gloom of un- 
broken forest; the repose of a beautiful val- 
ley, filled with the homes of a happy people, 
just passing under the cooling shadow of a 
the majesty of tow- 


quiet summer evening ; 
ering peaks that rear their august forms from 
flowery vales to winter’s eternal realm of 
whiteness and death. 

But to our weary limbs and thirsty tongues 
the landscape, with all its appurtenant adjec- 
tives, brought no rest or relief—a spring of 
water and level nook whereon was room to 
build a fire and spread our blankets were the 
desiderata after which we sought; for these 
we scanned the mountain sides and peered 
down the shadowy depths of yawning caiions. 
While, thus perplexed, we stood balancing 
the probabilities of water being found or the 


way being practicable in this or that gorge, a 
wild duck with whistling wing-stroke glided 
by; down the mountain side, over fir-tree top 
and beetling ledge we watched its flight; a 
mere speck we saw it drop among the tree- 
tops far away. ‘The experience of many 
years’ wandering in the mountains enabled 
me to quickly decide upon the most practi- 
cable way down to where the duck had dis- 
appeared from sight, and where it had evi- 
dently selected a place for a night’s repose 
upon the bosom of some quiet lakelet, or 
hard by a spring of pure water. 

We had scrambled down the mountain 
side about a mile when we entered a deep 
ravine, so shadowed by its precipitous sides 
that the twilight which still glowed upon the 
mountain-tops was completely obscured, and 
we found ourselves threading a narrow shelf, 
with a deep, dark chasm to our right and a 
perpendicular wall to our left, in almost to- 
tal darkness. My companion, an Indian, 
glided noiselessly behind. The darkness 
intensified as we descended deeper into the 
throat of that black mountain gorge. The 
stars in glittering splendor filled the small 
space of visible sky above us with fiery 
watchers of our perilous journey down — 
down into we knew not what. A flaming 
meteor shot from the upper deep, bursting 
into thousands of sparkling fragments at our 
feet, filling the hiatus with a momentary 
sheet of light, which was thrown back like a 
flash from a looking-glass by a lakelet far be- 
low. The sight of water, even thus strangely 
revealed, was to me a welcome sight, but 
upon my companion the meteor’s flash left 
the deep shadow of a fearful foreboding. He 
hesitated. 

“There is water below,” I encouragingly 
remarked to him. 

The Indian replied with a voice betraying 
deep emotion: “ Zw-/7, ¢u-¢i-—not there, not 
there. The water you saw by the bursting 
star is not for white men to drink. It is 
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Mowema’s lake. Mowema is mad—he is 
gathering fire from the stars; we must not 
go there. Mowema will kill you, and my 
whole tribe will perish beneath the withering 
fiery breath of his anger, if I, an Indian, lead 
a white man to his secret abode. Thirst and 
hunger may be endured, but Mowema’s wrath 
nothing—nothing can withstand. Let us 
return.” 

To this, I replied, “I never harmed Mow- 
ema, and why should he refuse us a drink of 
water? Let’s go softly down and get a drink.” 

“No,” says the Indian. ‘You never have 
seen our Great Chief. You may think you 
have never harmed him; maybe vou have 
not. All white men have. Mowema is the 
Great Spirit Chief of all the redmen. Like 
a great, good father he knows them all; all 
are his children, he forgets none. All that 
ever have lived he remembers; all the wrongs 
that the red men have received from the 
whites burn in his bosom to-night as fresh 
as when you or your fathers or your fathers’ 
fathers inflicted them. The sufferings en- 


dured by all the tribes of our people since 


the white men came to despoil our hunting- 
grounds, kill our young men, and starve our 
old men and women and children, are lodg- 
ed in his breast, and there they rankle and 
hurt. The dying agonies of all the tribes 
that have perished because of the white 
men’s acts are preserved like coals of fire in 
his heart. An Indian warrior is slain by a 
white man: the pains, the aches, the dreads 
of dying which agonize him do not cease 
with his life, but all are gathered into the 
great grieving heart of Mowema. All the 
insults, taunts, and jeers which your people 
heap upon red men and women strike like 
barbed arrows red with fire into the Mowe- 
ma’s heart. The cries of our women and 
children, as they have been driven from lov- 
ed homes and the graves of our dead, are 
continually in his ears, louder than the roar 
of the great water when angry storms drive 
it upon a rocky coast. Stay where you are. 
It is too dark now to climb back the steep, 
narrow way we came; but Mowema will kill 
you with a death whose torture will never 
end if you go to him.” 
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No argument could overcome the inher- 
ited superstition of my savage companion ; 
and hearing the deeds of my race so graphi- 
cally described by one who felt aggrieved 
thereby, I did not deem it expedient or safe, 
on the edge of a precipice in midnight dark- 
ness, to press my solicitations too far, or 
even attempt to proceed farther alone, lest 
my savage companion should conceive it to 
be his religious duty to present my scalp as 
a peace offering to the Great Chief whose 
sacred precincts I dared to invade. 

To say that time passed slowly, while sit- 
ting upon that rocky shelf, but feebly ex- 
presses the tedium of the hours. ‘The In- 
dian seemed insensible to the demands of 
thirst, hunger, or sleep. All the imaginary 
phantoms, creatures of his superstitious ed- 
ucation, or rather traditional lore, peopled 
the darkness around him. Sleep he could 
not ; proceed he would not. 

After several hours’ waiting for him to 
succumb to his usually drowsy nature, when 
I could leave him and proceed in search 
of water and a place to build a fire, my 
thirst and hunger overcame my ideas of 
prudence, and I started forward groping in 
the dark as best I could. I had moved but 
a few steps when a large rock over which I 
had just climbed gave way, and madly leap- 
ed into the chasm below. Instantly I 
clutched the mountain wall and held my 
breath. There was a moment of painful si- 
lence ; then from the blackness deep below 
me came the shivering crash as the mass of 
granite crushed forest trees in its fearful 
flight through darkness and through space. 

At length a heavy thug, that made or 
seemed to make the solid ledge to which I 
clutched tremble; and then darkness and 
silence gathered around me again. Then 
came swelling up from the gulf of blackness 
echoes more fearful than the original crashes 
and thunderings—wild animals startled by 
the sound screamed like tortured demons. 
The Indian sprang to my side in frenzied 
terror, murmuring, “ Mowema’s mad.” As 
he crouched close by me a frightful scream 
from a panther with its woman-like wail 
reached our ears, coming from the depths 
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below. The Indian sprang to his feet, ut- 
tered their yell of exultation over a fallen foe, 
and, close to my ear, laughed the diabolical 
laugh which captives hear when being tor- 
tured by fire or scourge. 

“ Mowema’s torturing the white squaw 
captive now.” 

Again the panther screamed, and again the 
Indian yelled and laughed. His delight 
could have been but little less exquisite had 
his phantom been a reality, and some cap- 
tive white woman was being slowly roasted 
before his eyes. 

With one hand on my revolver I listened 
attentively for every motion of my compan- 
ion, for who can penetrate and divine the 
dark desigris of a barbarian when all his 
fiendish nature is appealed to by his super- 
stition and hereditary hate? Listening thus, 
I caught the sound of trickling water ; follow- 
ing it, within a few hundred feet from where 
I stood, was rewarded bya delicious drink 
of pure mountain water, flowing from a 
cave-like indenture in the ledge. 

Here we made a fire, boiled a grouse 
apiece on the coals, which with a pot of tea 
constituted our supper. After this, under the 
socializing influence of our brier-wood pipes, 
the Indian gave me as an explanation of his 
conduct the following, as the received Indian 
tradition of Mowema Lake and its spiritual 
tenants: 

** Away back the river of Time, ere our 
fathers’ fathers were buried, the mighty chief 
of all red men lived beneath the rising sun. 
He was great, for he had lived from the for- 
ever. He was good, and the Great Spirit al- 
ways remembered his prayers for the good of 
the red men, his children, and kept his heart 
brave. He was the father of all red men, 
and we called him the first father or Mowe- 
ma. ‘Then the Indians owned all the coun- 
try from sunrise to the great waters that 
wash the foot of this mountain. When the 
first white men came to this country, he took 
them by the hand; they were strangers and 
he felt sorry for them, because the wind had 
blown their canoes so far from their country 
and people. His wife also shook hands with 
the white-faced strangers, but when the whites 
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had gone out of the wigwam to get some 
corn to eat, Wynchucka, the wife of Mowema, 
told him she did not like the pale-faced 
strangers, because their hands were cold— 
that she feared they would soon warm them 
in red men’s blood. Mowema called her a 
foolish woman. These words caused Wyn- 
chucka to go into the woods and weep. Her 
oldest son Aliqua, seeing his mother weeping, 
inquired the cause of her grief, and when she 
told him her fears concerning the white stran- 
gers, he strung up his long bow, and said he 
would kill the white men. Mowema, learn- 
ing his son’s design, rebuked him. This 
made Aliqua mad, and he came toward the 
setting sun, many of the young men follow- 
ing him, and he became chief of all the 
young men. 

‘*Mowema and the old men remained, 
and he was their chief, and his council was 
composed of the wisest of all the red men. 
But when the whites began to come in great 
numbers, and to take the land from the red 
men, and to warm their cold hands in the 
blood of Indians, there were no young war- 
riors to oppose them; for the young men 
and their chief were far in the west. The 
young men had been taught by Aliqua to 
laugh at the authority of Mowema, and make 
sport of the wise advice of the old men in 
council. These things so weakened the 
power of Mowema that but few would obey 
his call to avenge the wrongs of the red 
men ; and all the people became divided in- 
to small bands, and the whites, like a great 
flood or winter storm, came and devoured 
them by valleys full. Mowema spent many 
years vainly attempting to regain his power 
and unite his people against the whites. 
Many whites were killed, but more came 
from the big waters. When an Indian was 
killed, there was none to take his place, and 
it was forever vacant. 

‘*Mowema seeing this, called his great 
medicine men together; and after they had 
made medicine for three moons, the Great 
Spirit came to them and said: ‘Wynchucka 
wasright. The hands of the white men were 
cold, but now they steam with the blood of 
my red children. They are too strong and 
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numerous ; they are in league with the fire 
of the stars and the thunder of the storms. 
The dark spirits of the night give them coun- 
sel. I cannot save you, my children, until 
the hands of the white men get cold again ; 
then they will die. They will spread like a 
herd of angry buffaloes over the land, tramp- 
ling down the forests and the graves of my 
people.’ Then spake Mowema: ‘What 
shall I do without a people, or where shall I 
go to rejoin my numerous dead ? For I am 
unlike them ; I cannot die.’ 

“The Great Spirit answering said: ‘ Be- 
cause you were beguiled by the fair faces 
and lying tongues of the whites, you shall go 
far toward the setting sun, and there in the 
high mountains against whose base the great 
ocean roars—there walled in by a mountain 
of stone so high, so steep, and dangerous 
that no pale face dare to climb—you will find 
a lake of sweet water, and a shade of tall 
trees; and that shall be your home until the 
hands of your enemies are cold, and they 
die for want of red men’s blood in which to 
warm them. Your form shall be that ofa 
brown bear. And in you shall live, and in 
you shall be accumulated, the woes and the 
agonies, the fears and hopes of all your peo- 
ple. When one dies his troubles and pains 
shall all be transferred to and live in you 
until they are avenged in due time, and you 
shall forget the souls of none of your people. 
And when the hands of the white men have 
again become cold, I will send Wynchucka 
from the happy hunting ground, and with 
her will come all the Indians from that beau- 
tiful land, and they will be young, brave and 
cunning, and Aliqua thy eldest son shall 
lead them to war upon the whites, and he 
shall slay them all.’ 

“And again inquired Mowema of the 
Great Spirit: ‘Shall I forever bear the suf- 
ferings of my people ?’ 
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“To which the Great Spirit replied: 
‘When Aliqua and his host return from the 
dead, and begin to avenge the wrongs of the 
red man, for every white destroyed you shall 
have the pain of one slaughtered Indian as- 
suaged, and when the whites have suffered 
as much as the Indians have, you shall be 
free from pain, and then will I restore you 
to your proper body, and you may go forth 
to slaughter, for it will not then be half fin- 
ished. And when all the whites have been 
killed and their hateful works destroyed from 
off the face of the earth, then shall Wyn- 
chucka again be thy wife, beautiful as when 
you first embraced her. All these promises,’ 
said the Great Spirit, ‘are conditioned that 
you never again see a white man that you 
do not kill; and woe to the Indian, and woe 
to his tribe, who leads a pale face to your 
retreat.’ 

““Mowema, guided by the Great Spirit, 
found the lake which the bursting star lit 
up awhile ago, and there he has remained 
ever since. ‘Tie spirits of captives whom 
we burn alive go to him, and he renews their 
torment at his pleasure. Did you not hear 
the cries of that woman last night? The fire 
that burned her body is forever in her spirit. 
The west wind at times is loaded with their 
wails; our children hear them, and laugh to 
think that the great and good Mowema finds 
some pleasure even beneath his heavy load 
of pain.” 

By the time my Indian companion had 
finished his discourse—which to me was in- 
teresting because it contains the basic ideas 
upon which the religious creed of the “ In- 
dian Dreamers” is founded—daylight had 
appeared, and it was time to prepare break- 
fast; which being dispatched, we resumed 
our journey and bid adieu to Mowema Lake 
and its unhappy tenants. 

George B. Currey. 
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[The following narrative is not simply based upon 
history, but a literal transcript of facts, as related to 
the author by the ladies Pereti themselves—names 
and localities alone being changed. This literal 
truth of the narrative must excuse the apparently 
sensational nature of some of the occurrences related. } 

THE intelligence had been brought into 
Guatemala that Cerna was defeated, and that 
Gracianos was then marching towards the 
city. Many of the merchants refused to be- 
lieve the tidings, and without concerning 
themselves further, went back to their offices. 
Later in the day a mounted envoy was seen 
to leap from his foaming and panting horse 
before the door of the President’s mansion, 
and ere long the news reached the people 
that Gracianos demanded the keys of the 
city. The foreign diplomats and consuls 
and those persons in high authority were 
hurriedly called together, and after a long 
and serious debate they decided to march 
out upon the road and welcome the victor, 
Seiior Manuelo Gracianos. By the tact of 
these civil authorities the anticipated pillage 
and bloodshed were averted, and the occu- 
pation of the city made in peace and quiet. 

In Central America there have always 
been two great political parties of the most 
pronounced type. As in every other country, 
capital has been represented by the conserva- 
tives, and labor by the liberals. The for- 
mer included the Roman Catholic orders and 
the wealthy Spanish-American planters; while 
the latter had for its constituents Indians, 
negroes, and Zamboes, who depended for 
their success upon their vast superiority in 
numbers. These natives being in disposi- 
tion fiery, vicious, and unmanageable, made 
formidable enemies to contend with when ex- 
cited by the spirit of warfare. So far from 
being pleased with their easy victory in Guat- 
emala, they would have been much better 
satisfied to have entered the city in martial 
array, and to have captured it by force. 
But Senor Gracianos, in a brief but carefully 
worded address, calmed their turbulent souls, 
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and dispersed them to their homes until some 
new disturbance should arise which could 
only be settled by recourse to arms. 

Those merchants who had not fled from 
the country at the first signs of a revolution 
now re-opened their places of business, and 
peddlers and water-carriers once more made 
their daily rounds. Families resumed the 
usual routine, and after the wild excitement 
which the victory of Gracianos produced had 
subsided, a reaction took place which made 
peace appear to reign for a time, at least. 
Nevertheless, the conservatives still felt un- 
easy, for they knew that Gracianos was one 
of the most cruel, immoral, and despotic 
Spaniards that had ever taken the reins of 
state in hand. 

Rocking to and fro in low chairs upan the 
broad veranda of one of the large houses of 
the city sat Madame Pereti and her three 
daughters. Before their eyes stretched a long 
garden filled with luxuriant midsummer foli- 
age and brilliant blossoms, and the rain hay- 
ing just ceased, the air was filled with a moist 
and heavy fragrance. Beyond the garden 
rose the clear-cut white outline of the Domin- 
ican Monastery. Farther off were the long, 
even rows of white, one-story, adobe houses, 
with the unpaved avenues like dark threads 
dividing the city into regular squares. In 
the far distance extended the large coffee and 
sugar plantations which brought such wealth 
to their proprietors. Beyond these rose blue 
and indistinct the long line of volcanoes that 
overlook Guatemala, and at night illuminate 
the horizon with their fiery breath. 

“Q, what tidings!” exclaimed Madame 
Pereti, hastily glancing over a letter that a 
servant had just handed to her. “It is to 
you also, my dear daughters. Listen: 
°° My very kind Friends: 

***When you read this letter I shall be on my way 
to France. The verythought of a separation from your 
family, which has become so near and dear to me ot 
late, makes me inexpressibly sad; and yet even the 
opportunity to bid you adieu has been denied me. 
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To assert my just claims against Gracianos and Bare- 
do at this crisis would be, to one in my crippled finan- 
cial condition, a most disastrous step. In a short 
time I shall be in Spain, where I hope to accumulate 
enough capital to be able to return in a few months, 
and overthrow the man who has ruined and robbed 
Guatemala. Before I left, the staunch conservatives 
met together, and we named the president we have in 
The pain it gives me to leave you unprotected 
God grant that Gracianos 


view. 
is almost unendurable. 
be not unkind to you, and ere long I shall be with 
you once more. With the greatest affection, I remain, 
*** Always yours, 
***RAIMUNDO PADILLO.’” 

The tears welled up into their eyes, for 
apart from the common sorrow they all felt 
the deepest sympathy for Inez Pereti, who 
was broken-hearted at the prospect of a long 
separation from her betrothed. 

““Why did we ever come to this wretched 
country?” she sobbed hysterically; ‘where 
there is nothing, nothing, but sadness and 
sorrow for us all.” 

“Inez, Inez, my dear child, why do you 
say that, after all the happy days we have 
passed here when your father was with us? 
No, no. Sorrow and sadness have not trou- 
bled us since we were banished from France 
for sympathizing with the royalists. Besides, 
our family has always done so much for the 
church that the priests and sisters will always 
be our warmest friends, and our truest pro- 
tectors.” 

Carmelita and Dolores added a few words 
of comfort, and they had all risen to enter 
the house, when Diana, the old housekeeper, 
came running along the avenue at a speed 
entirely foreign to her customary dignified 
mien, Her round face was scornfully con- 
tracted as she panted: 

“The miserable rascal! How are we to 
live when we can get nothing to eat?” 

‘“*Nothing:to eat ?” inquired Madame Pe- 
reti in blank astonishment. 

“Nothing to eat?” echoed the girls. 
“Why, what are you saying? If you have 
nothing to eat, why do you not buy food?” 

“That is just it. That scoundrel Gracia- 
nos has sent an order to all the merchants for- 
bidding them to sell us anything.” 

“Diana!” gasped Madame Pereti. 

“Yes, and he thinks that you know where 
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Sefior Padillo is concealed, and he will try 
and force information from you. He thinks 
that Senor Padillo will return soon and open 
a siege with him. O, if we could only get 
our passports out of this miserable place!” 
and Diana sank into a chair and burst into 
tears. 

“T will write to the president of Costa 
Rica to-day to make Gracianos give us our 
passports, for he at least is one man whom 
Gracianos fears and cbeys. I hope to God 
that Raimundo will punish our new ruler. 
But, Diana, does the Sefor President think 
that Raimundo is hidden—here? He may 
search and search, but he will not find him 
—here.” 

“Then,” said Carmelita, “it is as Rai- 
mundo has feared. We are to suffer every 
torment at the mercy of that beggar: for -he 
is a beggar. He has drained the purses of 
the poor and spent the money recklessly, 
and now he would steal all the wealth of the 
church and of the wealthy families like our 
own—that is, if he could. But he never shall 
spend a piastre of ours—never.” And the 
flash of light from her angry eyes indicated 
that some plan was already forming in her 
sharp brain. 

Until this time Gracianos had made no 
direct assault upon the Catholic orders. 
True, both he and his power-behind-the- 
throne, Sefior Baredo, hated the Catholics 
bitterly, and they hated the conservatives be- 
cause they upheld the church with their 
money. On the other hand he fully realized 
the mighty influence of the Catholic orders, 
and so he waited for some one else to fire a 
shot which he was too great a coward to fire 
himself. 

Meanwhile he was occupied in trying to 
form a cabinet. Respectable men refused 
appointments, and people from the lowest 
ranks clamored for offices. Finally Gracianos 
sent for Sefior Gerardo Castelar, and pre- 
sented him with the portfolio of Secretary of 
State. 

“Your Excellency, I must decline the 
honor of the office which you ask me to ac- 
cept.” 

“Good Ged! you are the seventh man 
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who has insulted me in this manner. Gen- 
eral Castelar, you must accept the office— 
take care how you refuse me !” 

“ Your Excellency, I am sorry that I can- 
not comply with your demands, but—I still 
refuse.” 

“You refuse? Perhaps you will also re- 
fuse to leave the country, but you have forty- 
eight hours to think about it. If you are not 
out of my territory then—” A nod, anda 
flash from the eye of the angry president 
finished the sentence as effectually as words. 

With a dignified salute Seiior Castelar 
bowed himself from the council room of the 
furious president, thinking joyfully that Gra- 
cianos might have forbidden him to leave 
the country, and that would indeed have 
been unfortunate. As for Gracianos, thor- 
oughly infuriated, he finally frightened a few 
men into accepting portfolios. His cabinet 
was small, for it consisted of but three offi- 
cers, and not select; for after all the officers 
had to be taken from the middle classes. 

Every night red republican mass meeting s 
were held in different parts of the city. 
Bonfires blazed in many quarters, and stump 
speakers discoursed at every corner. The 
politicians were principally of the lower and 
middle classes—mechanics and laborers who 
for the first time in their lives fully realized 
their individual power. In the wild reaction 
that this feeling of power brought, they aim- 
ed their first arrows at the church, and in 
this way the desire of Gracianos and Baredo 
was fulfilled. 

Diana, the housekeeper, was in despair. 
All the merchants knew well her round, rosy 
face, so it was impossible for her to make the 
family purchases. ‘There was enough food 
in the house for a few days, but what then ? 

Carmelita Pereti was a girl of extraordin- 
ary spirit and ingenuity ; and her brilliant, 
studious mind rendered her far superior to 
the ladies with whom she was thrown in con- 
tact. That evening at nightfall she and her 
sister Inez, whom she had taken into her 
confidence, wrapped themselves in dark 
cloaks, and gliding noiselessly out into the 
shrubbery, they passed out of a side gate of 
the garden, and hurried along the Calle Yer- 
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ba Buena to the Convent of Notre Dame. 
Once there, they breathed freely; and when 
Sister Marcelina, who admitted them, looked 
astonished to see them at such an hour, 
they led her toa sofa, and seating them- 
selves beside her, related the story of their 
persecution. She shook her head sadly, and 
offered them her heartfelt sympathy, but the 
girls gave her very little opportunity to talk. 

‘** We know that you feel sorry for us, dear 
Sister Marcelina,” said Carmelita, “and we 
came to get your cooperation in our little 
plan. We wish to borrow two of your dress- 
es, one for Inez, the other for me. Then 
with baskets upon our arms, we can walk 
along—so—and buy anything we wish. At 
the worst, people willonly jeer at us as nuns, 
and they dare not touch us as such.” 

Sister Marcelina led them to her dormi- 
tory, and while telling the news to a group 
of nuns clustered about the doorway, she 
clothed the girls in the conventual garb. 
As she arranged the head-dresses, the nuns 
laughed and clapped their hands with mirth. 

‘* Madame Pereti will never recognize her 
own daughters—and the merchants—ha, ha! 
this time they will not have the best of the 
bargain,” said Sister Lucia with a smile. 

The bell then ringing for service, the sis- 
ters gravely adjourned to the chapel. Plac- 
ing a gold piece in Sister Marcelina’s white 
hand, Carmelita and Inez issued from the 
convent with bowed heads and a humble 
mien that made the good nun’s mouth con- 
tract into just a suspicion of a smile. With 
their baskets upon their arms they walked 
along the Calle Real, which, like all the other 
streets in Guatemala, was unpaved and ill 
drained. Many sneers and coarse remarks 
greeted the girls ; but with brave hearts they 
finished purchasing the fresh fruit and gro- 
ceries, and then started to return home by a 
circuitous route. Arriving at their own gate, 
they slowly walked along the shady avenue 
leading to the house. Upon the veranda 
sat Madame Pereti and Dolores, who both 
rose as the two nuns approached. 

‘Good evening, sisters; pray be seated.” 

The nuns bowed and sank into chairs, 
while Madame Pereti continued: “I am 
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much afraid that I cannot help you to-day 
—at least, not with food; for provisions, 
vlas! I can no longer buy. If you wish a 
little money, I can give you that.” 

“My poor, sweet mother!” exclaimed 
Carmelita, as with tears in. her eyes she 
sprang up and threw her arms about her 
mother’s neck. 

‘Daughters, daughters, what does all this 
masquerading mean?” 

“Ah! mother dearest, Sister Lucia said 
you would not recognize us. Our dresses 
have served our purpose well to-night ; have 
they not, Carmelita? But where are our 
baskets? Ah, here they are; and here is 
some fruit, mamma, for you and Dolores. 
Let us serve the little supper here to-night. 
The moon is so beautiful and the air so 
balmy.” 

Although Madame Pereti objected to 
breathing the malarious night air, this time 
she gratified her daughter’s wish ; and seat- 
ing themselves comfortably once more, the 
girls gave a graphic and amusing outline of 
their adventures. In a few moments the 
delicate repast was served. 

“But how did you dare to goalone?” in- 
quired the timid Dolores. 

“Dare? Bah! If Sefior Gracianos thinks 
that his brain is any more fertile in invent- 
ing torments than ours is in finding means 
to evade them, he is vastly mistaken.” 

‘Carmelita, my dear child, you must not 
be so American in your ideas. One should 
be very cautious about evading a law in this 
country.” 

“But, mamma, you are far too amiable 
and retiring to fight your way through life. 
Now that my father is not here, I shall have 
to take his place.” 

Several times Carmelita and Inez passed 
through the streets as nuns without being 
actually molested. One evening, at dusk, 
Madame Pereti and Diana donned dresses 
like those of the girls, and they all went 
down to the shops together. Occasionally 
the loud huzzas of the men at the barracks 
floated through the air; now they heard a 
crowd of rough, half intoxicated men sing- 
ing boisterous songs ; sometimes the sound 
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drew near, and then again it seemed to be 
far in the distance. All of a sudden the 
sound of the tramp of many feet approached. 
It was a vast number of excited and enthu- 
siastic Liberals shouting themselves hoarse, 
and singing or improvising a weird war- 
song. ‘The rich voices of a few negroes car- 
ried the melody, while the rabble chanted a 
monotonous refrain. The uncertain light of 
the torches, and the enthusiastic demonstra- 
tion of the more emotional patriots, gave the 
crowd a most curious aspect. They had 
almost reached the street along which the 
ladies were hurriedly walking. 

“ (Quick! quick! Let us hide in some 
garden until they have passed. How fast 
they approach !” cried Madame Pereti. 

By this time, one of the men had turned 
the corner of the street, and his eye fell up- 
on the ladies. With a loud jeer he howled : 

** Down with the priest-ridden! On, com- 
rades!” and the pursuit began. 

The four ladies ran as fast as they could, 
only stopping to try each gate which they 
passed in the hope of finding one unlocked. 

“Thank God! here is one at last,” and 
with maternal solicitude she pushed her two 
daughters in ahead of her. But she was too 
late ; for just as she and Diana sprang into 
the garden and were crouching beneath 
some shrubbery, their pursuers sighted them. 

“You dare not touch us. You surely can- 
not beso profane!” said Madame Pereti, draw- 
ing herself up with all of the old queenly 
grace that in her youthful days had made 
her such a belle in Spain. 

“Damn your religious nonsense!” was the 
rough response. 

“T hope that the Virgin will some day par- 
don you for that speech—she will have to be 
very forgiving indeed.” 

At this the mob burst into a coarse laugh. 
Pinioning each lady securely by the arms, 
the procession then moved along. 

“Where do we go?” called one of the torch- 
bearers in the lead. 

“To the barracks,” briefly responded the 
captain. 

At the first assault the ladies had cried 
for help, but none of the passing pedes- 
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trians dared to show any sympathy for the 
nuns. Resistance only made their assailants 
more unkind, so they decided to walk along 
quietly, and watch for an opportunity to 
break away and escape. 

The barracks reached, the captain of the 
mob summoned two old negresses, who led 
the four ladies into a large room that Graci- 
anos used for a council chamber. In spite 
of their entreaties, they were stripped to the 
waist and bound to four pillars which served 
to support the roof. Along the sides of the 
room lounged a dozen or so half-breeds— 
“members of the State militia” they called 
themselves. The lighted torches blazed 
brightly, and were held in position by a 
framework across one end of therccm. The 
smoke from the torches and the odor of the 
rank tobacco which some of the men were 
smoking almost stifled the ladies. Carmelita 
and Inez were ready to die with shame and 
mortification at being gazed upon by these 
rough soldiers, while Madame Pereti, in an 
agony of fear, wondered what would come 
next. They had not long to wait, however, 
for the captain rose from his seat, saying: 

“Now, then, boys, ready!” 

At this command four Zamboes jumped 
up and took their places—one behind each 
lady. 

“One!” shouted the captain, and the 
lashes which the men held whistled down- 
ward through the air. 

“Two!” 

“ Three!” 

Carmelita gave a suppressed cry of pain, 
and a tiny stream of blood trickled down her 
white shoulder. At the fourth stroke Inez 
lost her consciousness so completely that she 
no longer felt the lash. Madame Pereti’s 
anguish at seeing her family so cruelly treated 
was insupportable. Her appeals for mercy 
only provoked derision, and so she took ref- 
uge in prayer. As for Diana, she rent the air 
with loud piercing cries, and fought savagely 
to extricate herself from the ropes which 
secured her, but they were too firmly knotted. 

At this juncture they heard footsteps ap- 
proach, and in another moment the Presi- 
dent and his suite entered the council cham- 
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ber. President Gracianos was attired in a 
suit of dark clothes ; upon his closely cropped 
head was a jaunty white straw hat, and be- 
tween his nervously curling lips he held a 
large cigar. Stroking his light colored but 
well waxed moustache, he jokingly asked the 
captain what was the name of the play. Be- 
sides his customary attendants he was ac- 
companied by Sefior Baredo and the Span- 
ish consul—Sejior Rivez. As the last men- 
tioned person threw a careless glance at 
‘*those infernal church women,” he became 
suddenly transfixed. 

“Stop! Stop!” he cried, the perspiration 
standing in cold drops upon his forehead, 
“They are not nuns.” 

“Who are they, then?” drawled Gracia- 
nos. 

““Madame Pereti and her family. 
God’s sake, stop those brutes!” 

As Gracianos made no attempt to speak, 
Seiior Rivez sprang at one of the men who 
held a lash, levelled a blow at the back of 
his neck, and felled him to the ground. The 
other three men dropped their whips and 
hurriedly stepped out of the way of Rivez, 
whose anger they did not wish to increase. 

“Well, men, you may as well release the 
women,” said Gracianos speaking slowly. 
“Seiior Rivez.is too nervous to enjoy the 
play this evening. Take the women to the 
cells until we want them again.” 

Then turning to Baredo, he added with 
the same drawl: 

“But the fact of their being friends of that 
devil Padillo should be the better reason for 
having them flogged. Eh, Baredo?” 

Twirling his drooping mustache, and 
snapping his malicious black eyes as if he 
were concocting some new oppression for the 
Pereti family, Baredo at last said: “I have 
it! Let us give them some high hammock 
play.” 

“What is that ?” inquired a chorus. 

“To hoist them in hammocks to the ceil- 
ing and let them swing back and forth—so 
—for a day or two. And then to feed them 
on the end of a pole, as one feeds a tiger in 
a cage. It is rare delight, I assure you.” 

“Senor Baredo, have you no heart? de- 
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manded the consul, whose face was livid 
with rage. 

“ All is fair in love and war, as the Eng- 
lish say. And this is war and love, too, eh ? 
Sefior Consul Dionysius Adolfo Rivez?” 

It was well known that the consul had 
whiled away many a happy hour at the 
home of the Pereti family ; and some peo- 
ple said that he had often sighed to link his 
fortune to that of Dolores Pereti. He beg- 
ged and implored Gracianos to be less se- 
vere in his treatment of the ladies, but the 
only response he could elicit was, 

“ Have a care, Senor Rivez, or you may 
be taken out and shot. No death is too 
severe for a white-livered politician like your- 
self.” 

Stung to the heart at this insult, Sefior 
Rivez left the room, and a few days later he 
left the country for Spain, where he has re- 
mained ever since. 

In the meantime, the four ladies had been 
placed in a room on the opposite side of 
the court from the council room. The old 
negress who guarded their cell compassion- 
ately bathed their bleeding backs and ap- 
plied a soothing ointment. As Inez had 
passed into her cell, she had seen a scrap of 
paper upon the stone floor, and had picked 
itup. By the light of the candle she saw 
that it was dated the previous day, and had 
been written by a prominent Conservative, 
who as a supposed spy had been shot that 
very morning. 

‘* Thank God, my soul leaves this world of un- 
happiness to-day, July 26, 1871, at daybreak. God 
curse the scoundrel who has brought misery, pover- 


ty and dissension into our State. 
**PORFIRIO VALMASEDA,” 


“ How this makes me shudder, Diana. I 
knew Seflor Valmaseda so well, and he was 
such a handsome, talented, brilliant man.” 
“Perhaps, Inez, he is more happy as he 

His wealth he wilied to the Church be- 
fore entering this revolution, and he had no 
relatives. So he had nothing to regret.” 

“Yet, Diana, this is terrible. This room, 
this table, our friend! O Diana, Diana, it 
is more than I can bear.” 

In half an-hour the light was removed 
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and the prisoners left alone. Towards 
morning, the old negress, worn out from fa- 
tigue, sank upon a mattress in an adjoining 
chamber and fell intoa deep slumber. The 
four ladies at once began to look round for 
some means of escape. The door was se- 
curely locked upon the outside. The grat- 
ed window was too high to reach, but in the 
wide chimney was their salvation. 

“T can see stars above me,” whispered 
Diana, with her head up the chimney. “It 
cannot be very far to the roof. At _ rate, 
I shall make an attempt.” 

As Diana weighed a little over two hun- 
dred pounds, the other ladies could scarcely 
restrain their mirth at the idea of her perform- 
ing afeat of thatkind. However, Diana was 
not to be thwarted by trifles, and before they 
could realize it she had reached the roof by 
means of the adobe projections on the in- 
terior of the chimney; and then, as she 
whispered softly that the coast was clear, 
the rest of the family followed her. By step- 


ping from the roof to the stone ledge of the 


high window, and then noiselessly dropping 
upon the turf below, they found themselves 
free—and black; for in ascending to the 
roof they had become completely covered 
with flakes of soot. A few moments’ walk 
brought them to the Franciscan monastery, 
where they were received with much cor- 
diality, and treated with the greatest sympa- 
thy and tenderness. 

Father Galiano, with a jovial face, bade 
them welcome, and noting their apparent 
pallor—for their blanched faces did shine 
through the soot in places—he said : 

“Daughters, I fear that you are famish- 
ing. Come with me into the refectory and 
I will see what I can get for you to eat. 
Here, Brother Roberto, move quickly, and 
bring us some wine and a few biscuits until 
you can prepare a hot breakfast. And you, 
daughters, make yourselves comfortable un- 
til. your safety is assured. Come, come, 
take some of this fine old port. It will 
make you feel just as fresh as the roses.” 

“Thank you, father, it is reviving, for no 
food has passed our lips since yesterday at 
midday. Are you certain, though, that you 
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do not assume too great a risk fn protecting 
us?” 

“ Madame Pereti, what is our mission? 
our whole creed? To protect our flock in 
the time of distress; to help the needy and 
shelter the fatherless. Rest tranquil, and 
God bless you.” 

“God reward you for your comforting 
words, Father Galiano.” 

Some of the other monks now filed in, for 
day had dawned, and all were ready to do 
justice to a warm breakfast; and the meal 
passed away amid much pleasant conversa- 
tion. When they had finished eating, the 
ladies were made comfortable in the dor- 
mitory, and while they slept, the friars dis- 
persed to perform their usual tasks. 

Gracianos became thoroughly infuriated at 
the news of the escape of his high-born cap- 
tives. The old negress was condemned to 
receive twenty lashes of the whip. An order 
was issued and sent to each convent and 
monastery, demanding the immediate surren- 
der of the ladies, with exile as the penalty of 
refusal. 

Madame Pereti was thoroughly disheart- 
ened. She sent for Dolores, who, when the 
family had not returned the previous evening, 
had become nearly crazy with anxiety. The 
family were now united, and a hurried con- 
sultation was held. Where to turn—what to 
do—those were the questions. Leaving her 
family in the assembly room, she hastened 
into the chapel, and throwing herself upon 
her knees before the Virgin, offered up a 
prayer. 

“Blessed Mother Mary, is there no spot 
upon earth where I may find peace? Why 
art thou socruel? I cannot believe it is for 
the best. Strengthen me, sustain me, inter- 
cede for me, O most holy Virgin, and deliv- 
er me and mine from the hands of the enemy 
that have crushed my soul.. In the name of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, have pity, 
have mercy. ‘Thrice blessed Mary, hear my 
prayer. Amen.” 

As she rose and returned to the other 
room, Carmelita met her, saying: 

“Dear mamma, Brother Angelo tells me 
that the steamer does not sail for eight days. 
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Is not that unfortunate? And we have not 
heard from the President of Salvador yet, so 
we cannot sail until he has procured our 
passports from Gracianos.” 

“What can we do?” sadly asked Madame 
Pereti. 

“Remain with us.” 

“Reverend Father, I could never consent 
to endanger you in that manner. No, no, it 
is far better that we leave you at once, this 
very night.” 

“You are firm? Well, perhaps you are 
right. I will give you a letter to a priest in 
a little village not many miles from here, at 
whose house you may remain until you sail. 
You will have to assume a disguise in leaving 
the monastery, as Gracianos has placed a 
heavy guard around each convent and mon- 
astery in the city.” 

“T thank you, father, for your kindness. 
I shall feel happier when we have relieved 
you of the responsibility that our presence 
incurs.” 

“Tt makes but little difference, Madame, 
whether you go or stay, for sooner or later 
Gracianos will exile all of us. He hates us 
too thoroughly to tolerate us much longer.” 

With a long-drawn sigh, Father Galiano 
wheeled around, threw open a window to ad- 
mit the soft, balmy air, and sat down at his 
desk to write the letter of introduction. 
Scarcely had he finished when a sharp re- 
port was heard, and he clapped his hand to 
his face. A shot had whizzed through the 
open casement and struck him, breaking his 
jaw and breaking out a few teeth. His cry 
of pain as he fell to the ground soon brought 
the startled friars from all parts of the mon- 
astery. 

“Who was the assassin ?” 

“Where is he, the villain ?” 

“The miserable coward!” and other ex- 
cited remarks passed from mouth to mouth. 
But the assassin was not discovered, and 
probably he never will be. 

“Tt is fortunate that the implement of 
Gracianos did not succeed in taking our 
brother’s life.” 

Strange to say, each of the friars had 
thought of Gracianos at the very first instant, 
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but it was reserved for the courageous Broth- 
er Angelo to put the thought into words. 
Once said, however, thé conversation became 
general. 

“Why does the President direct his bitter 
hatred at us? What harm have we ever 
done?” 

“Ha! my dear brothers, do you not know 
as well as I that the State treasury is abso- 
lutely empty? And now he would rob the 
Virgin of what little money remains in her 
coffers.” , 

“Yes, that is true. But we will thwart 
that scheme, for we must conceal our treas- 
ure at once, to-night, in our newly-finished 
underground chamber. Work and hunt as 
he may, I defy him to find the entrance or 
existence of that chamber.” 

“Ha, ha! Take care you don’t forget the 
clue yourself, frazello mio!” 

Madame Pereti and Diana bandaged Fa- 
ther Galiano’s wound, and after he was re- 
moved to a dormitory they began to prepare 
for their departure. It was agreed that two 
of the family should leave at a time, in order 
to disarm suspicion among the guards of the 
monastery; then the several parties were to 
meet just outside of the city and proceed to- 
gether to the next town. 

Madame Pereti and Carmelita were the 
first to start, and drawing their cowls closely 
about their faces they stepped into the pub- 
lic thoroughfare. Father Pedro, their guide, 
hurried them along through the town and 
out towards the city limits. At the barracks 
a sentinel advanced and ordered them to 
“stand!” He questioned them very closely 
about their business, but Father Pedro, who 
acted as spokesman, gave him such appar- 
ently frank and ready answers that he pass- 
ed them all on without further parley, hav- 
ing mistaken the two ladies for friars also. 
In a few moments the rendezvous was at- 
tained, and they seated themselves upon the 
turf to await the coming of the rest of the 
party. 

In a half hour after the departure of the 
first party, Father Antonio set forth with 
Dolores and Diana. They reached the ex- 
treme end of the Calle Real in safety, and 
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were just turning into a side street, when 
three men sprang from a dark recess, and 
seizing them by the collars, cried, 

“Down with the tyrant priests and rob- 
bers!” Like an echo came a cry from a 
neighboring street of— 

‘“‘ Long live Gracianos ! 

Liberals! Bravo! Bravo!” 

As for Diana, her self-possession com- 
pletely vanished, and she as completely for- 
got her disguise. So she rent the heavens 
with a scream that betrayed her sex at once, 
and caused her assailant to loosen his hold 
upon her, and give her a look of blank 
amazement. 

“ My good woman! what does this mean? 
Who are you, and why are you attired thus?” 

Diana was about to make an enraged as- 
sault upon the man and give him a piecé of 
her mind, when Dolores gently prevented 
her; saying to the man as she held Diana 
back— 

“Sir, we are ladies. A few hours ago we 
received the news of the severe illness of my 
aunt, who lives just beyond the town. Hav- 
ing no gentlemen in our family to escort 
us, we chose this dress that we might better 
pass through the streets unmolested.” 

‘“‘ But madame, have you not heard of the 
new order issued by Gracianos, requiring 
the arrest of any member of any Catholic 
order who may be found upon the street? 
Do you not see that you are increasing your 
danger a hundred fold by wearing this dis- 
guise ?” 

Father Antonio trembled violently at the 
intelligence he had received, and at each 
word of the speaker he shrunk more into 
the background, thus passing for the servant 
of the ladies. Nor did he feel really secure 
until safe within the four walls of his mon- 
astery once more. 

While Father Antonio had been doubt- 
fully speculating upon their chances of 
escape, Dolores had placed some money 
in the hand of the man who appeared to 
be the leader of the other two. This settled 
the matter once for all, and touching their 
caps to the ladies they retired to their place 
of concealment to await the next victim. 


Hurrah for the 
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The little party now hastened onward rap- 
idly. Seeing two friars sauntering slowly 
towards them along one of the side streets, 
they stopped and waited, in order to warn 
them against the corner they had just passed. 
However, the two friars proved to be none 
other than Father Angelo and Inez Pereti. 
Before another hour had passed, the entire 
family were re-united, and were trudging 
along the rough road to the next village. 
There they found a safe refuge at the house 
of the priest to whom Father Galiano had 
given Madame Pereti a letter of introduc- 
ion. 

For eight days the family remained with 
this kind old friar. At the end of that time, 
through the intercession of the president of 
Costa Rica, they were granted their pass- 
ports, and they sailed away from Guatemala 
with no other sensation than one of joy— 
for they had nothing to part from that they 
regretted. Upon their arrival in New York, 
Madame Pereti’s husband was the first to 
greet them. A moment later a carriage 
drove in at the depot, and even before it had 
halted, Raimundo Padillo leaped out and 
saluted them all with tears of happiness in 
his eyes. 

In a few weeks there was a very quiet wed- 
ding at a great New York cathedral, that 
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In “A Winter’s Tale” Shakspere intro- 
duces a clown counting his wealth: “ Let 
me see: Every ‘leven wether tods, every tod 
yields—pound and odd shilling; fifteen hun- 
dred shorn; what wool to?” 
Small as this fleece was (about two and one- 
half pounds), it was coarse enough to make 
a hair-shirt for St. Simeon Stylites. England 
has for centuries been a warm woolen nest, 
and her modern industrial history is one 
long skein of woolly wealth. She has clad 
the ribs of the working world ; she has grown 
rich from her serges of Essex and Somerset, 
and her kerseys of Devon for the serf and 
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made much rejoicing in the Pereti family— 
it was the wedding of Inez Pereti and Rai- 
mundo Padillo. 

The following year, 1872, was replete with 
events. The Jesuits were all expelled from 
Central America, some of the exiles going 
to the United States, some to Europe, and a 
few, including Sister Marcelina, going to 
Panama to nurse the fever patients in the 
overcrowded hospitals. Later news informed 
them of the death of Gracianos from a severe 
fever, and of the succession to his office 
of Senor J. Baredo. Truly it was a leap 
from the frying-pan into the fire, for Baredo 
was even more tyrannical and immoral than 
Gracianos. Then a great sorrow came to 
the Pereti family. Raimundo Padillo was 
taken from them, and his wife Inez, after 
disposing of her entire fortune for the pur- 
pose of founding soup houses for the labor- 
ing classes, entered a convent. The remain- 
der of the family purchased an elegant 
mansion upon the banks of the Hudson. 

“Thank God!” often exclaims Madame 
Pereti, ‘Thank God, that our people and 
our clergy have at last found a land where 
their souls will not be burned out and their 
bodies worn out with persecution. Here, at 
least one finds justice, liberty, peace and 
plenty.” 

Emelie Tracy Swett. 


CIVILIZATION. 


the swineherd, and for the middle classes, 
rather than from her broadcloths of Kent 
for gentlemen. Even the English kings 
were not so finely clad as the Duke of Infan- 
tado or the two gentlemen of Verona in their 
beautiful cloths made by the St. Michael 
friars in Florence. 

The British sheep is not the clothier of 
civilization. ‘That honor belongs to the lit- 
tle Merino from “over the sea.”! Beautiful 
as were the Kentish broadcloths and the 
stiff “full-luster” British fabrics —equal, per- 

1 For this etymology see ‘‘ The Life and Times of 
Hon. William Jarvis... Hurd & Houghton. 1869. 
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haps, to the most brilliant California mohair 
—yet they have been superseded (and let us 
pray that the fickle goddess may for once 
give to her decree an “immutable immor- 
tality”), by the soft, fine, dull cloths the 
French have taught us to manufacture from 
merino wool. Let English manufacturers 
and writers lament, if they will, and patheti- 
cally appeal to the Queen and the Princesses 
to return to home-made wear, lending their 
powerful influence in support of domestic 
industry ; it will be in vain. For once the 
edict of fashion coincides with common 
sense ; or, rather, in the devious, often re- 
trogressive path by which fashion is slowly 
advancing toward theeternal fitness of things, 
she has this time taken one well-defined step 
forward. 

Defeated in their efforts to have their fa- 
vorites promoted to be the clothiers of the 
best races and the finer sex of mankind, 
the advocates of the British breeds should 
say: “ Revenons d nos moutons, for we pro- 
duce the finest mutton in the world.” This 
is the truth ; this is their true stronghold; 
for, as Dr. Boteler said of strawberries, 
doubtless God could have produced out of 
the chalky downs of England a better meat 
than its finely marbled, juicy saddle of mut- 
ton, but, doubtless he never did; not even 
the royal baron of beef, or the finest haunch 
of venison from the chase of Chillingham 
Castle. It is glory enough for one small 
sheep-run (Dorset)—as for its American 
counterpart, blue-grass Bourbon—to produce 
that ; and their advocates only weaken their 
cause by claiming preéminence in both 
pelage and flesh. This claim is a fling in 
the teeth of the greatest principle of modern 
life and progress—specialization. Mankind 
will never eat horses or ride oxen, whatever 
“the red fool-fury of the Seine” may do; 
and the man who expects to produce the 
best mutton inside, and the best fleece out- 
side, of the same pelt is pursuing a chimera. 

Almost as adaptable as the dog to the va- 
rious climates of the earth, the merino has 
been scarcely less than that animal the com- 
panion of migrating man. Starved in Ger- 
many on fresh plowed land to make it pro- 
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duce the wondrous fine fiber of the electoral * 
or “noble wool,” fed fat in France until it 
covered itself with enormous, unsightly 
wrinkles, it yielded itself with equal readiness 
to these opposite systems. For a thousand 
years it had been bred pure in Spain as a 
royal property, which it was forbidden to ex- 
port under pain of death; and only kings had 
been able to secure specimens; but the in- 
valuable inheritance now passed over to 
democratic America. Under the rigors of 
Vermont, the great breeder Hammond cre- 
ated out of it almost a new race, so greatly 
did he ameliorate the type. It followed the 
star of empire. Soon it appeared in Texas 
under George W. Kendall, ex-editor of the 
Picayune, who had bands of a thousand each 
subsisting on the open prairiesthe year round, 
and hardly one of them “ poor enough to be 
suitable for mutton.” Colonel Hollister 
started from Ohio with a flock of a thousand, 
which followed his dusty wagon-tail all sum- 
mer over the hot plains and alkali deserts, 
until they arrived in California, a wasted 
band of three hundred; yet every one of 
those three hundred, on an average, put a 
thousand dollars into his pocket before it 
died. It passed on to Australia, where it 
numbers now, including grades, one hundred 
millions. On the fifty-five millions in the 
Argentine Republic it is beginning to make 
its impress. The Mikado of Japan has a 
promising flock of American merinos. On 
the steppes of Bessarabia and Ekaterinoslav 
it is found to flourish. 

It does not lend itself readily to esthetic 
uses ; it is alittle, mean, dingy animal whose 
skin seems to be a great deal too large for it ; 
and the higher it is bred, the blacker and 
more gummy it becomes, until the five 
dames at the fair would as soon brush against 
a painter with his pots as against a thorough- 
bred. The full-grown cotswold, with its 
majestic port, its square, blocky hams, its 
legs standing wide apart, a round, well- 
sprung barrel, and its fleece revealing in a 
sudden flaw of wind deep rifts of lustrous 
golden-white ringlets, is artistically perfect in 
form; yet the insignificant but potent merino 
is, as the Germans would say, the world- 
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sheep. The cotswold and the Down have 
one climate for their own, in which they are 
invincible—the merino has fifty. 

The celebrated breeder, Hammond, of 
Vermont, builded better even than he knew. 
He was traduced for years by men incapable 
of comprehending his aims or equaling his 
achievements ; but he held his peace and 
did his work. He accumulated in his flock 
such an immense reserve of the wool-bearing 
aptitude that it sufficed to ameliorate mill- 
ions of the hairy, half-naked scrubs of the 
West. The index of this aptitude was, gen- 
erally speaking, folds or wrinkles and yolk, 
which he developed much beyond a profit- 
able point for the out-door flock of the ordi- 
nary farmer, and which caused him to be 
bitterly assailed; yet, without this excessive 
development, the breeders in the West would 
not have been able to increase their fleeces, 
by a single cross, from an average of three 
pounds up to six, or even higher. Wrinkles 
are a nuisance to the practical flock-master, 
but they are an almost inseparable coéffic- 
ient of the highest wool-bearing capacity, and 
the breeders of stud or standard flocks will 
always seek more or less to cultivate them. 
But the absurd and monstrous fashion in 
which they were produced by the flock-mas- 
ters of Vermont, western New York, and 
northern Ohio, twenty years ago, is passing 
away ; and fifty years of healthy progress will 
iron out many a wrinkle from the ideal work- 
ing merino. 

It is a popular belief that the pelage of a 
sheep transported to a tropical climate will 
degenerate into coarseness ; but this is an er- 
ror. It isa fact well known to our manu- 
facturers that Australian wools, grown under 
the tropical sun of the Darling downs, av- 
erage finer than fleeces produced beneath 
the hyperborean rigors of Addison County. 
Were it not for the semi-annual shearings in 
Texas and California, which ‘bisect the fiber, 
these wools would be accounted as valuable 
for most purposes as Ohio fleece. 

The hardiness and adaptability of the 
merino, under pressure of the demand for 
clothing before the era of the cotton-gin, 
projected it into latitudes and climates where 
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it leads a highly artificial existence ; but here, 
nevertheless, though sorely pinched and 
doubled together with the cold, its strong 
prepotency, given by “long descent,” still 
produces wool of the same fineness and soft- 
ness that it yielded under the balmy skies 
of Spain. Once the petted possession of 
princes and nobles in North Germany, who 
hoped by starvation to make its fiber equal 
the silks of Italy, it was kept under the 
uncongenial rigors of their climate and on 
their cold, sandy moors only at an unprofit- 
able expense ; and to-day it is passing away 
from Germany. Every year England sends 
ship-loads of Oxfordshire and South Down 
rams over the Channel, in order to receive 
back ten times as many ship-loads of fine 
cross-bred mutton. In other words, the 
English mutton breeds are slowly undermin- 
ing the German merino. In America, too, 
the merino holds its place—at least, east of 
the Mississippi—only by grace of Congress 
with its protective tariff. The small farmer 
of the United States, with his flock of twenty, 
fifty, one hundred, five hundred, which re- 
quire shedding and feeding nearly half the 
year, cannot compete with the sheep-run of 
four hundred square miles in Queensland, on 
which the 240,000 sheep graze all the year 
round almost without expense! The choic- 
est grade of XXX and picklock can be bought 
in Melbourne for 27 to 30 cents, and laid 
down in Boston or Philadelphia for 30 or 33, 
which the American flock-master cannot pro- 
duce (and live) for less than 40 or 45. 

The comparative smallness and obscurity 
of the Eastern flock-ownerships tend to dull 
the sense of responsibility and encourage 
petty frauds; but the great Australian or 
Californian grower is a public character, 
known of all men, and he cannot afford the 
risk of “ stuffing” his fleeces. Hence, to say 
nothing of the superior working qualities of 
Australian fleece, it comes to us in better 
shape—clear body-wool, lightly tied with 
twine, the skirts detached ; while domestic 
is often disreputably loaded down with 
weight-making twine, and the interior of the 
fleece (which is not sorted) crammed with 


foreign substances. More than that, the 
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Australians have evidently bred less to yolk 
than the Atlantic flock-masters, under the 
stimulus of an often reckless local competi- 
tion for heavy fleeces, have done ; so that 
their wool unwashed loses only a little heav- 
ier percentage in the scouring-tub than Amer- 
ican washed. 

Eastern breeders, therefore, enter the race 
with this great island-continent, with Cali- 
fornia, Texas, South America, South Af- 
rica, and all these immense regions of open- 
air sheep-husbandry, heavily handicapped. 
Nothing but the tariff keeps the merino east 
of the Mississippi. And even under this 
stimulus it is losing ground yearly. Under 
the pressure of the war demand it reached 
and passed its meridian, and has since been 
declining. In New York, for instance, there 
were in 1880 1,715,180 sheep, while in 1870 
there were 2,181,578. Other eastern and 
middle States show a like falling off. 

In other words, when left to a free and 
open competition the merino is abandoning 
the unequal contest, abandoning the artifi- 
cial conditions under which it has existed in 
the severe climate of the North, and is slow- 
ly returning to the warm, sub-tropical belt of 
which it is a native and in which it is at 
home. From Germany to Ohio the merino 
is falling back all along the line—falling 
back from north to south. 

What can arrest this retrograde movement? 
Is it desirable or necessary to arrest it? M. 
Sanson, an eminent zodtechnist of France, 
says the rightful habitat of the merino is the 
home of the olive and the vine. In their 
mild climate it can best and most cheaply 
accomplish its mission of clothing the better 
part of civilization. ‘Therefore, no one ex- 
cept the shrieker for the “‘ American policy” 
of protection need concern himself about 
this retrograde movement. 

If the eastern small farmer needs protec- 
tion against Australia, he needs it scarcely 
less against the immense sheep-runs of the 
far West. In the fertile valleys of Montana 
and on the parks of Colorado and Wyoming 
it costs only about thirty cents a year to keep 
a sheep which yields from one dollar to one 
and a half in wool, besides its flesh. Colo- 
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rado wool already falls only five to ten cents 
per scoured pound behind the best Ohio in 
the eastern market. In Texas the normal 
annual profit on the capital invested has been 
for years thirty-three and a third per cent. 
The large, healthy sheep of Montana and 
Minnesota—for these northern regions are 
mostly exempt from scab—touched with a 
drop of Shropshire or cotswold blood, driv- 
en eastward until they meet the cheap corn 
of the Missouri valley, command from the 
good livers of Chicago six cents the live 
pound—a price only attained elsewhere by 
the famed blue-grass mutton in the Boston 
markets. 

The eastern farmer will be compelled in 
the end to retire from the business of sheep- 
husbandry as a specialty, except perhaps 
those rare men—Darwin says there is only 
one in a thousand qualified to become an 
eminent breeder—who will continue to rear 
standard flocks, to which the careless flock- 
masters of the West and Southwest may have 
recurrence for the maintenance of a high 
and profitable type. Near the large cities, 
and eventually everywhere except on the 
roughest and cheapest lands, the merino will 
give place to the mutton-breeds of England. 
The French at the Bergerie de Rambouillet 
tried for ten years to make a mutton-sheep 
out of the merino, but the more they fed it 
the more it went to wool. Nor will cross- 
breeding answer. Many attempts have been 
made to merge it with other breeds, but it 
bends them all to itself, so strong is the pre- 
potency given by its long pedigree. The 
merino—cotswold is a good enough animal 
in itself, but it has no future; the breeder 
must have constant recurrence to the pure 
types on both sides. 

There is a saying, “ The sheep is the rich 
man’s pet, but the hog is the poor man’s 
meat.” Whatever truth is in this, is more 
especially applicable to the merino. It does 
not lend itself so readily as its bristly neigh- 
bor to a crude husbandry and a hard usage; 
it is of a finer mold. The growing of wool 
deserves to rank among the fine arts. While 
the unthrifty flock-master is chatting with a 
neighbor at the corner-grocery, there is a se- 
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cret recorder that is all the while laying up 
silent and invisible evidence against him. 
Let him enter in his flock-book, with what- 
ever complacent flourishes he may, the red 
ribbons he has taken at a fair on a few chos- 
en animals; let him set down the enormous 
fleeces he has shorn from them, yet there is 
an unseen reporter, like the priest behind 
the wall in the Inquisition, which is jotting 
down its own note and comment, that the 
expert may open and read. 

What is this mysterious spy? It is the 
fiber itself. Let the sheep be neglected a 
few weeks in the late autumn and lose con- 
dition ; let it fall sick; let it even be violently 
chased by dogs for twenty minutes, and the 
fiber will be ‘‘ jointed”; there will be a weak 
place in it which will cause it to break in 
the cords or the loom. The reader may puff 
out his cheeks at this as a mere bit of senti- 
ment; but there is a case on record where 
a Boston expert told the much-wondering 
farmer that he had moved his flock from a 
wooded to a prairie region, and informed 
him in what month he did it—all from the 
simple evidence furnished by the fleeces ! 

In view of these facts the reader may 
exclaim: ‘‘How can anybody suit these fas- 
tidious manufacturers? Who can produce a 
perfect fiber?” 

Who can, indeed? It can not be pro- 
duced at all, for even an excessive fatness 
weakens it. But a careful husbandry which 
keeps the sheep always in a healthy growing 
condition will produce a staple good enough 
for ordinary purposes. Eternal vigilance is 
the price of wool. There is no other domes- 
tic animal so exacting, which makes such a 
slave of the master—if the expression is per- 
missible—as the sheep. 

In admitting that the merino must, in the 
more thickly settled communities, give way 
more or less to the English breeds, I do not 
concede that its flesh is esséntially inferior, 
notwithstanding the popular prejudice against 
the “merino taste.” Consider the cause of 
this prejudice. The peculiar wool-bearing 
aptitude of the merino generally causes it 
to be kept on the farm until it has passed 
its maturity. It is a veteran wool-bearer be- 
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fore it reaches the shambles. How it is 
butchered? Into the abattoir, O, my soul, 
enter thou not in! A sheep designed for 
mutton ought to be starved twelve or twenty 
hours, and when slaughtered it ought to be 
disemboweled with the utmost dispatch. 
Now, it is this aged merino mutton, butch- 
ered—let us not inquire too narrowly how 
—when sent up to the cities—for it is only 
“town’s bodies” who eat mutton to any ex- 
tent; the farmer is joined to his pork—which 
causes them to send word back to the coun- 
try cousin: “No more of that, Hal, an thou 
lovest me!” 

Let a cotswold or Down lamb be tested be- 
side a merino lamb—that is the only trial that 
can decide arything. ‘The great, almost the 
only, point of superiority in the English mut- 
ton-breeds over the merino is their precoc- 
ity. Theirlambs at six months will put three 
or four times as much dressed meat in the 
shambles as the young wool-bearer can. 
And it is tender flesh that the gourmets an d 
long purses of the cities want and will have. 
A February lamb slaughtered in May will 
bring $10 in New York! It is because it is 
tender and its flesh well marbled. A merino 
lamb would bring as much, if as large; but 
who would be so unwise as to slaughter a 
merino lamb? Mature merino mutton is 
better than cotswold, because not so grossly 
fat; equal to the middle-wools, inferior only 
to Southdown. 

Boston takes 2,000 head per year of the 
improved Kentucky, paying two cents the 
live pound above New England mutton. It 
is the tribute which her blue-blooded dinner- 
givers pay to the influences of soil and cli- 
mate. Professor Shaler is credited with the 
remark that the geology of a region has much 
to do in determining what breed of sheep 
shall prevail there. The limestone soil of 
the Dorset downs, and of the biue-grass pas- 
tures on which the improved Kentucky 
ranges, furnish respectively the best speci- 
mens of mutton known to England and 
America. 

I believe, then, that the business of wool- 
growing as a specialty, at least in the States 
east of the Mississippi, must constantly dim- 
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inish; but that sheep husbandry, as an ele- 
ment of diversified farming, must grow from 
more to more. The rules that prevail on 
the great plains of the West and of Australia 
will not hold good with the snug farmer of 
the East. The profits from a flock decrease 
almost in a geometrical ratio as the numbers 
of the flock increase. Over-crowding is fatal 
to the ovine race, even more, perhaps, than 
to the human. ‘The writer will mention, as 
an instance, that in his own flock, which 
enumerates some hundreds, the average an- 
nual fleece is only a little over five pounds; 
while individuals selected from it entirely at 
random and kept by themselves yield four- 
teen or fifteen pounds. 

On a small farm a few high-bred, early- 
maturing sheep sandwich excellently well 
between the other products. The farmer 
scarcely misses what they consume. In 
California, where the great, wasteful ma- 
chines leave much grain s¢attered in the 
fields, the farmers turn in their “feeding 
sheep,” and they have a saying that their 
wheat-stubble must pay their taxes. This 
with the merino in the central and more ar- 
id counties of the State; the farmer in the 
more humid counties of the coast might do 
well with a few early lambs of the smutch- 
faced mutton-breeds. Of the ocean coun- 
ties, Mendocino, Humboldt, and Klamath, 
and western Oregon and Washington fall 
within a climate sufficiently resembling that 
of England to be adapted to its ovine 
races. 

However occult and subtle may be those 
influences, whether of the chalky soil, of the 
short, sweet herbage growing out of it, of the 
crisp salt air, or whether of some secret and 
happy combination of all three, which, work- 
ing together for generations, have so merged 
themselves into the paramount forces of he- 
redity as to produce in a small, sea-washed 
corner of England the finest sheep’s flesh 
known to civilization; yet when, at a distance 
of thousands of miles from the scene, we sit 
down with our feet under some friend’s pol- 
ished mahogany, and thrust our forks into 
his rich brown joint of mutton, we recognize 
the long-continuing potency of those forces 
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when we pronounce the name, “Southdown.” 
So, when we turn to the little, much-perspir- 
ing, much-wrinkled merino, we ask, Was it 
the torrid sun of Spain, shining on his an- 
cestors for so many hundred years, that 
makes him sweat so even under the semi- 
arctic rigors of the Green Mountains? What- 
ever answer we may make to this and similar 
questions, it is certain that the fogs and rains 
of England have fallen too many centuries 
on her races of sheep to make it worth while 
for us to attempt to do anything with them 
in high, arid regions; and that the sun of 
Spain has shone too long and too hot on the 
merino to make it worth while for us to at- 
tempt to make the most out of him on damp 
coasts and humid lowlands. 

The merino is the sheep of the Pacific. 
In California and the Territories we find it 
returning with satisfaction and with profit to 
the nomadic life of its ancestors in Spain— 
wintering in the foot-hills or on the great 
wheat farms of the interior, summering on the 
rich meadows between the double crest of 
the Sierra, or on the sagebrush plains of the 
Utah basin. The large, rangy merino ewes of 
California have been a fruitful hive from 
which swarms have gone out over the Terri- 
tories many hundreds of miles eastward, even 
colonizing in thousands (since the comple- 
tion of the Southern Pacific Railroad) in 
western Texas. 

Californians have learned much respect- 
ing wool; they have learned, for instance, 
that by cleansing it previous to shipment, 
by assorting and baling it in honest fashion, 
they could compete successfully with the 
best Australian XXX and picklock at the 
extensive mills of Cohoes and Lawrence. 
When they learn not to bisect the fiber by 
semi-annual shearings—cutting the value in 
twain as they cut the staple, though increas- 
ing the quantity of the total annual clip— 
they will make another great step forward. 
When they learn to provide shedding and a 
modicttm of feed against the long, drench- 
ing rains of winter and early spring, they 
will make yet another. 

The cultivation of a large amount of yolk 
is not the worst thing in the world, if there 
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is only a first class fleece to carry it. Show 
me a breeder whose wool is tolerably yolky, 
and I will show you a generous feeder, a 
good care-taker, and generally a man whose 
clips are in demand. Very high-bred fleeces 
are objectionable to the manufacturer on 
account of their heavy shrinkage in the 
scouring-tub; but he is tolerably certain 
at the end of the process to find a well- 
conditioned, deep-grown staple, true and 
sound. 

On the part of those who buy wool at first 
hands, there is often a lack of discrimination 
in favor of really meritorious clips which is 
discouraging to the pains-taking grower. In 
the large Eastern cities, buyers go around 
with a book of tables showing percentages 
of loss in scouring, etc., and each clip is 
sampled and tested by strict methods, and 
bought on its individual merits. Pacific 
Coast manufacturers and buyers should as- 
sume metropolitan ways; buy every grower’s 
crop for what it proves to be actually worth, 
and so keep it on the coast. At present, 
wool is too often bought on the general rep- 
utation of the region, as “Douglass County 
wool,” “Salinas Valley wool,” etc. <A single 
clip of a high type of excellence coming 
from a locality of low repute, as producing 
coarse, burry, quarter-blood, or the like, al- 
ways suffers unless it may be when it reaches 
at length the discriminating eyes of the man- 
ufacturer himself; but he is too far removed 
from the grower to do himanygood. There 
should be a system of county or local organ- 
ization among growers, with a body of rules 
strictly observed, and a sorting-house in 
which the clips could be carefully graded, 
and each man’s address attached by a tag 
of some kind to every fleece. ‘This would 
serve as a guarantee and a conscience, as is 
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the case with certain articles manufactured 
or grown and sold by the Quakers. 

For breeding-ewes those should be select- 
ed which yield voluminous fleeces, a gener- 
ous armful each of long, finely crimped wool, 
white or buff-colored, fine and soft to the 
feel, lively and of a high style, with sufficient 
vital force and animal heat in the body to 
keep the yolk evenly diffused along the fibers 
semi-liquid, pellucid and glistening. Above 
all things should be avoided those fleeces 
having clots or blocks of wool glued togeth- 
er by rain, then hardened by the winds, re- 
quiring a hammer to soften them; also, fleeces 
which yield too readily to the arid climate and 
lack of succulent herbage, becoming harsh, 
dry, crispy. The increasing use of sheep as 
gleaners and weeders of wheat-fallows, in 
which service they are often kept without 
water and on short feed during the dry sea- 
son, gives the staple a tendency, which even 
the merino blood cannot always resist, to- 
ward deterioration and harshness, which 
ought to be counteracted by liberal feeding 
in winter. It requires a certain amount of 
moisture in the atmosphere to bring the fleece 
into a mellow and elastic condition; and this 
constitutes one of the serious objections 
against the autumn shearing. 

It is this aridity and dustiness which cause 
the British races to deteriorate more rapidly 
than the merino. Flocks of them grow grad- 
ually more and more leggy, the space short- 
ens up between the hip and the flank, the 
wool becomes shorter, drier, and less lus- 
trous, kemp creeps up the hips, and often 
the tendency of the English breeds toward 
premature shedding of the pelage—usually 
held in abeyance until maturity has been 
reached—shows itself in sheep comparatively 
young. 

Stephen Powers. 
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Patriotic Americans have been wont to congrat- 
ulate themselves mightily over every sign of the 
schoolmaster’s being abroad; but it is sometimes 
forced upon the more cautious of them that he may 
possibly be a trifle too much abroad—may be, in fact, 
sacrificing pretty much everything else to this same 
breadth. The cant of ‘‘ want of depth” so gener- 
ally directed against the ‘* broad education” makes 
it necessary to speak cautiously in any connection 
wide” and ‘‘ narrow,” ‘‘ deep” 


se ’ 


where the words 
and ‘‘ superficial have to be used, lest one be mis- 
understood. Nevertheless, we will venture to point 
out the double-edged nature of this modern institution 
that is called ‘* popular information,” and is system- 
atized in various organizations with courses of study, 
correspondence schools, even examinations and cer- 
It is undoubtedly 
-who 


tificates, and such paraphernalia. 
an excellent thing that he—or 
would otherwise know nothing of the fact, should 
learn from some cheap compendium the number of 


oftener she 


strings in a Greek lyre, or the name of Mohammed’s 
second wife, or the principal paintings at the Louvre; 
but it is za¢ education to any great extent, and it is a 
pity to have him get the idea that it is. There is really, 
counting everything in, in press and pulpit and 
school, a tremendous amount of influence now abroad 
in these United States to persuade people that a 
cheap article of learning is as good as a dear one. 
So far as the wide dissemination of popular knowl- 
edge reaches those who would else have no knowl- 
edge at all, it would be rash to say it was not a ben- 
eht. 


absolute ignorance; it may produce a mischief-work- 


It may be more irritating to the educated than 


confidence in one’s ability to judge of matters 


Ing 
entirely beyond him; but, after all, absolute ignor- 
ance has never been over-modest about judging of 
state-craft, economics, or other high matters. Pope 
did not consider all sides of the question when he 
said ‘* Drink deep or taste not.” 


But while we may grant that this ‘‘ diffusion of 


knowledge * is a step in the right direction for the 


ignorant, does it not contain dangers to those who 
but for it might make the farther effort required to 
Do 
pendia of information about English authors who 


find something better? not many read com- 
would read the authors themselves if there were no 
such compendia? or the newspaper snippings from lit- 
erary and scientific journals instead of the jour- 
nals themselves? or the journals instead of books ? 
We believe it was Mr. Lowell who said that when 


he found 


that we were somewhat unjust in calling the Ameri- 


he began to travel about in England 


can traveling public so much more a reading class 
than the English; it is true that everybody in trains, 
boats, waiting-rooms, in America, is reading news- 


Johnny and Jimmy did and said and played. 


papers—but in England the smaller number who are 
reading at all, are reading books. Probably every one 
of us can name several acquaintances whose habit of * 
reading the scrappy literature of the newspapers has 
gradually crowded out the taste of earlier life for 
books. The newspapers may have taught to read 
many who did not read at all; but they have untaught 
others to read books, or anything else requiring con- 
tinued attention, and have probably prevented still 
more from ever learning. It is simply one of many in- 
fluences in our commumity life tending to reduce all 
things to a level intellectually—to prevent any one’s 
becoming very learned, or any one’s remaining very 
ignorant. It is curious that a country which has al- 
ways held it one of its dearest principles to produce 
mediocrity in political power and in wealth should 
have practically failed therein, and produced in- 
stead without trying a strong tendency to medioc- 
rity in learning. It would be impossible to enu- 
merate all the influences combining to push every- 
body into the shallow waters of knowledge, and 
keep them there. Children are brought up to 
read easy books, and, even in families of limit- 
ed means, get so much of this light food that 
they turn away from stronger meat. The simpler 
classics—Bunyan, for example—they find very dull, 
and ‘‘can’t understand” them, after having been 
kept constantly supplied with lively narratives of what 
Their 
text-books at school are made every year more easy 
and entertaining; every year teachers are more anx- 
iously urged to make everything easy; the whole effort 
is to guard them against once having to rouse and 
bend the whole mental power upon any effort, while 
introducing gently and imperceptibly into them as 
much of correct information as may be possible. The 
dead level of feeble mental power joined with knowl- 
edge enough to preserve self-confidence, threatened 
by all these influences, is rather appalling to look 
forward to, It may easily enough be escaped by the 
simple rule of leaving there-hashes and simplifications 
and popularizations to those incapable of anything 
better; or, to be more specific and more practical, 
no one should himself form any habits of studying 
subjects from second-rate sources when it is possible 
to do it from first-rate ones; nor choose easy ways to 
partial knowledge rather than hard ways to thorough; 
nor recommend, present, or permit the second-rate 
sources and easy ways to any one whose opportunity 
and capacity he knows to admit of anything better. 


THE most characteristic trait of the present epoch 
in the political history of the world seems to be the 
passion for equality. Those who have a small share 
of the good things of life enter claim of as good right 
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to a large share as any one else; and those who have 
a large share do not oppose any very solid resistance 
to the claim; many among the fortunate even admit 
it; every civilized government numbers in its Liberal 
party some who, themselves of a privileged class, are 
striving to extend more or less of their privilege to 
others—some from pure sense of justice, some for 
diplomatic reasons. The republican is apt to think 
*—looking, for instance, at the situation in England 
—that there is only one side to the question: the ex- 
istence of such a thing as a privileged class seems as 
much a sin against elementary human rights as does 
nowadays the doctrine seriously urged a generation 
ago that an inferior race—as the negro—existed, not 
for its own good or pleasure, but for the use ofa 
higher one; or as that other, still lingering in prac- 
tical belief though hardly openly held, that woman 
exists not for herself but for man. Only fanatics be- 
lieve that the good things of life can be equally pos- 
sessed by all; only the obtuse in sense of justice can 
view with complacency the withholding from all of 
an equal chance to possess them. Nevertheless, what 
we wish to call attention to is, the distinction that 
the most ardent philanthropist must make between 
the different classes of good things desired by man, 
before he advises throwing them all into the arena to 
be scrambled for in ‘‘fair fight and no favor.” In Eng- 
land, at present, the great majority of people who 
are possessed of deer-parks and of lands capable of 
supporting them without work, are passionately hos- 
tile to the party that they think tends toward lessen- 
ing their advantages to increase those of their needy 
fellow-beings. It seems rather monstrous to the im- 
partial mind that a man should ask the laws to secure 
him—not by free working of equal laws, but by spe- 
cial privilege—in a life of pleasure and ease almost 
unequaled on the face of the earth. But that, in the 
face of the blunders and dangers of democracy, he 
should ask to be secured by unequal laws in the pos- 
session of special powers is a different matter; it is 
by no means proved yet that the few, through selfish- 
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ness, misgovern the many worse than the many mis- 
govern themselves through ignorance and want of 
self-control. The fear of the English earl for his 
deer-park is too much complicated with fear of ward- 
government to make it easy to determine which is 
the side of true wisdom. It is strange that liberal 
parties do not distinguish more sharply between the 
effort to abolish privileged luxury and the effort to 
abolish privileged power. The one privilege is inde- 
fensible; the other has, at least, much to be said for 
it. 
The Singer. 

SILLY bird ! 

When his mate is near, 

Not a note of singing shall you hear. 

Take his little love away, 

Half the livelong day 

Will his tune be heard— 

Silly bird ! 


Sunny days 

Silent basks he in the light, 
Little Sybarite ! 

But when all the room 

Darkens in the gloom, 

And the rain 

Pours and pours along the pane, 
He is bent 

(Ah, the small inconsequent ! ) 
On defying all the weather ; 
Rain and cloud and storm together 
Naught to him, 

Singing like the seraphim,. 


So we know a poet's ways : 
Sunny days, 

Silent he 

In his fine serenity ; 

But if winds are loud, 

He will pipe beneath the cloud ; 
And if one is far away, 

Sings his heart out, as to say,— 
‘It may be 

She will hear and come to me.” 


£. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Newfoundland. ! 


Few books that come to the reviewer's table 
give as much information as the work on Newfound- 
land, by Joseph Hatton (whose ‘* To-day 4n Ameri- 
ca” and ‘Journalistic London ” are favorably known) 

. and the Rev. M. Harvey, for twenty-five years a res- 
ident of St. Johns. The name Newfoundland sug- 


gests fogs and codfish, and a stormy, rock-bound 


1 Newfoundland : Its History, its Present Condition 
and its Prospects in the Future. 3y Joseph Hatton 
and the Rev. M. Harvey. Illustrated. Boston: Doyle 
& Whittle. 1883. 


coast. Beyond this vague idea curiosity has carried 
no great number of seekers for knowledge, and the 
means of gratifying such a curiosity have heretofore 


been of the scantiest. Here is a book, however, that 
gives a full account of England's oldest colony—so 
claimed from the attempt at settlement by Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, in 1583. The reasons that have 
kept Newfoundland so long unknown are not far to 
seek, for they lie in those very fisheries that have 
been her greatest treasure. For centuries it has been 
the custom for a fleet of fishing vessels to come every 
summer from the various European countries to take 
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cod, and these sailors have been interested in keep- 
ing the shore uninhabited, in order that it might be 
ready for their use, with no competing landsmen to 
interfere in their industry. So they have systemati- 
cally made unfavorable reports of the country, and 
the owners of vessels have been powerful enough to 
influence the British ministries for a long time to 
place all possible obstacles in the way of settlers. 

In early times, the first skipper that arrived ina 
port, when the spring opened, became the Admiral 
of the port, and was the sole source of justice and 
law for the whole season. The fleet upon its arrival 
seized on all parts of the shore that it desired, includ- 
ing the stages and sheds built by the landsmen, who 
were always regarded as interlopers. No title could 
be acquired in land, and it was a misdemeanor to 
erect a house that was not ostensibly a shec for cur- 
ing fish, or even to fence in a plot of ground. Here 
is an instance of the proceedings in such a case: 
**In 1790, Governor Milbanke discovered that a 
certain Alexander Long had, without permission, 
erected a house. He immediately wrote to the mag- 
istrate, declaring that ‘it must and shall come down.’ 
In vain did the builder plead that ‘it was only a cov- 
The sharp-eyed govern- 
or surveyed the structure, and found, he declares, 
that ‘it had a complete chimney, if not two, and 
lodging for at least six or eight dieters,’ so that it 
was clearly intended for a human habitation, and 
must be pulled down by the sheriff.” Skippers 
take back to England 


ering for his potato cellar.’ 


were put under bond to 
as many persons as they carried thence. It is 
hardly a wonder that the colony did not thrive 
with this sort of encouragement; and, indeed, its 
whole history is a tale of patient, stubborn endur- 
ance of wrongs of every kind, and a slow, persistent 
wringing from an unwilling government of privi- 
leges that were denied nowhere else. 

The interior of the island was an unknown land 
under this condition of things, and there is no record 
that it was ever crossed by a European till 1822. 
Not until 1864 was anything like a scientific explor- 
ation attempted. Of the present condition and fu- 
ture prospects, the writers speak in language too 
much at variance with preconceived ideas of New- 
foundland not to seem a trifle over-colored. Still, 
with all political rights now recognized, with valua- 
ble industries in copper and coal mining and in ag- 
riculture to supplement the fisheties, with a railroad 
built and another in course of construction, with a 
population of more than 200,000 and a city of 30,- 
000, there seems to be no good reason to doubt that 
this, the oldest and yet in many ways the youngest 
of British colonies, has fair prospects before her. 

To literary excellence the book makes but small 
pretension, the style for the most part being the sim- 
ple statement of fact. There are illustrations, abun- 
dant tables of statistics, and a full index. Altogether 
the book will answer all reasonable requirements of 
those wishing to learn about Newfoundland. 


Book Reviews. 


Briefer Notice. 


Perhaps the best way to give an idea of the scope 
of Mr. Adams’s Handbook of English Authors,\ ‘*in- 
tended simply for every-day use, when reference to 
larger works of the kind may not be convenient,” is 
by quoting a name or two: 

Wilde, Oscar. 1856.——Irish poet. Charmides and 
Ave Imperatrix are among his finest poems. His verse 
ismusical but frequently erratic. See the Biograph. 1880. 
Publisher, Roberts. 

Locke, Fohn. 1632-1704.——Philosopher. Author of 
the famous Essay on the Understanding, a work of 
great penetration and power. See Life by Fox-Bourne, 
and Locke, by T. Fowler in Eng. Men of Letters. Pub- 
lisher, Appleton. 

It is a little difficult to understand Mr. Adams’s 
definition of an ** English author.” Rationally, that 
would mean a writer of English, or an Englishman: 
that writes. The first would include American writ- 
ers, as Mr. Adams does not; the second would not 
include Scotch and Irish writers, as he does. The 
first definition would have made the book more use- 
ful to American readers, even with some increase in 
bulk, and might have been expected in a book com- 
piled and published by Americans for American use. 
Mr. John Esten Cooke, in his account of a visit 
to Washington Irving at Sunnyside, in 1858, which 
is one of the pleasant features of the present volume, 
tells of a man that said of Irving: ‘* A great author, 
sir, a very great author! I consider him national 
property, and, being near Sunnyside lately, I called to 
get my dividend.” en Pictures of Early Victo- 
rian Authors is compiled for the purpose of giving 
each reader his dividend in Bulwer, Lord Beacons- 
field, Macaulay, Charlotte Bronté, Washington 
Irving, Poe, and Harriet Martineau. The reader’s 
approval of the book depends on his recognition 
of the ‘‘dividend” principle. That we have a right 
to know something of the life and character of the 
man that seeks to influence us by his writings is very 
certain ; but it is not so certain that the public has a 
right to go so far as the well-bred eavesdroppers to 
whom Mr. Shepard sometimes introduces us occa- 
sionally do into the penetralia of an author’s do- 
mestic life. They seat us opposite the great man 
at table, make us note the cut of his waist-coat and 
the manner in which he handles his fork, and allow 
us to listen, as far as memory serves, to the chance 
gossip over the sherry and walnuts. More than this, 
should the poor man chance to have any domestic 
difficulty, both sides of the quarrel are given in 
the minutest detail, even down to ‘‘scenes” in 
which the lady appears in her night-dress, and we 
are called upon to judge between husband and wife. 
All this, it must be confessed, is interesting reading, 

1A Brief Handbook of English Authors. By Oscar 
Fay Adams. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. 
For sale in San Fran¢isco by Billings, Harbourne & Co. 

2Pen Pictures of Early Victorian Authors. Series, 
The Literary Life, Vol. III. Edited by William Shep- 
ard. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1884. For 
sale in San Francisco by Billings, Harbourne & Co. 
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if the reader can forget the pain it causes to many a 
relative and friend of the dead author, and can keep 
from mind the uneasy feeling that he is doing some- 
thing very like listening at a key-hole. The above is 
the worst that can be said of the book. Most of it 
is pleasant chat, only making us feel on more friend- 
ly terms with the distinguished people of which it 
treats, and, in general, with the distinguished people 
that write the varivus parts of a well-executed vol- 
ume.——Two small books on Luther come to us as 
last words of the Luther memorial season: a con- 
densed translation of Julius Koestlin’s biography ! of 
the reformer, and a study of the significance of his 
work and its bearing on present theology, by Edwin 
D. Mead.2 The biography is very much condensed, 
a mere résumé of the facts known of Luther’s life ; it 
presupposes too much knowledge of its subject to 
make it exactly popular reading, for which it would 
otherwise be well adapted by its simple and readable 
outline narrative. It is best suited to correct and ar- 
range the ideas of those who have read a good deal 
of Luther in an episodic way and with a view chiefly 
to the picturesque and personal part of the Reform.- 
tion ; for it is decidedly cold and clear in tone—while 
not in the least inappreciative—and gives full weight 
to the surrounding influences, political and the like, 
that complicated Luther’s action. The Study of Xef- 
The 


author is warmly Unitarian, and admires Luther as 


ormation is, on the other hand, very ardent. 


the great embodiment of the spirit of Protestantism, 
which he finds to-day best represented by Theodore 
Parker; had Luther lived to-day, he thinks, he would 
not have been a Lutheran, but a Parker Unitarian. 
Yet the treatise is not unduly controversial, nor is 
the study of Luther merely a cover for modern pro- 
test; it is a genuine study and a good one—over-sat- 
urated with Carlyle and Emerson, even to very dis- 
tinct imitation in language, but still intelligently and 
honestly saturated, which is a very different matter 
from aping one’s teachers. Stress is laid upon Lu- 
ther’s flexible views of the Scripture canon and inspi- 
ration; upon individualism as the great key-note of 
the whole movement ; upon the ¢v¢e//ectual character 
of the Lutheran Reformation, in which respect it re- 
sembled the Unitarian movement, and differed from 
those of Wiclif and of Wesley and from apostolic 
Christianity itself—Christianity teaching that ‘‘if any 
man will do God’s will, he shall know of the 
trine” ; held that 
made pure, pure life would follow. 


doc- 
if doctrine 
To this 
esteem for doctrine is attributed much of the over- 


while Luther were 


great 


doctrinal tendencies that have prevailed in most of 


1 Martin Luther the Reformer. 8y Julius Koestlin. 
Translated from the German by Elizabeth Weir. Lon- 
don, Paris, and New York : Cassell & Co. 1883. For 
sale by A. L. Bancroft & Co, : 


2 Martin Luther : A Study of Reformation, 
win D, Mead, Boston: George H. Ellis. 


By Ed- 
1884. 
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the Protestant churches. The study closes with a 
contrast of the spirit of Luther and Erasmus, as rep- 
resentatives of the radical and the conservative 
methods of reform, the author’s sympathy being with 
the radical, as the sincerer and the more democratic. 
Luther believed in no compromise with what seemed 
to him false, and in no withholding truth from the 
unlearned or evil-disposed for fear of doing harm ; 
Erasmus, the contrary. The author compares Lu- 
ther in this respect to the extreme radicals in our pres- 
ent theology, and Erasmus to the ‘* New Orthodox ” 
party represented by Mr. Munger, and his school of 
Congregationalists, or the Broad church English par- 
ty, and accuses these schools —courteously but plain- 
ly—of evading unequivocal statement of its belief on 
such points as inspiration, imputed righteousness, 
miracles, etc., and of aiming at imperceptible sup- 
planting of old doctrine, instead of open breach with 
accepted creeds—all of which he denounces as con- 
trary to the lessons of Luther’s Reformation. 

A translation of Zhe Loyal Xonins,® illustrated by 
the cuts of a favorite Japanese edition, makes a 
charming and very interesting addition to our literary 
possessions. It is hardly fair to ignore in the trans- 
lator’s preface the existence of a previous English 
version of this Japanese classic, while enumerating 
those extant in French, German, etc. We believe, 
however, that this is the first version that can be fair- 
ly called a translation, Mr. Mitford’s being merely a 
summary of the story in his own words. How lit- 
eral and how full the present translation may be, we 
do not know; but the name of Shiuchiro Saito as co- 
worker with Mr. Greey makes it probable that we 
come herein very close to the original. The transla- 
tors, moreover, have both received marks of high ap- 
proval from the Mikado. The translation was made 
and first published four years ago, the present book 
being a second edition. The Japanese story —a 
classic, though not ancient, dating only to the last 
century—is already somewhat known to English 
readers; its author is Tamenaga Shunsui, one of the 
most popular novelists of Japan. His seven stories 
are said to be very true to the life and customs of the 
people, especially of the Samurai or knightly class. 
The Loyal Ronins is the first of these seven; it is in 
main substance historic ; how far imaginative in de- 
tail we do not know, but the central incidents of the 
curious tale of desperate loyalty and heroism seem 
to be undoubtedly facts. The illustrations preserve 
a very genuine Japanese look, in spite of having been 
originally each in two parts, which so destroyed the 
effect ‘‘to a western eye,” that they had to be joined 
and retouched over the line of joining. 


8 The Loyal Ronins. An historical romance, trans- 
lated from the Japanese of Tamenaga Shunsui. By 
Edward Greey and Shiuchiro Saito. Illustrated by 
Kei-Sai Yei-Nen. New York: G, P. Putnam's Sons. 
1884, For sale by Billings, Harbourne & Co. 





